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Most cigarettes 
Ive tried taste 
about the 

same 


If you've tried 
one—you ve 
tried ‘em all 


Except 

this one 
This one's, 
a Kool. 






You know, ™* 
flat. Sort 
of blah 





%. 


The only cigarette with the 
taste of extra coolness. 
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IDS offers you a choi¢e of four mutual funds. 
Each with a different investment objective. 


To help meet your financial goals, IDS offers you four mu- 
tual funds with four different objectives. Currently you have 


Please send me a free prospectus-booklet on the funds checked below: 
O INVESTORS STOCK FUND. A mutual fund consisting pri- 
marily of common stocks designed to give you both long-term capital 
gain and reasonable income possibilities. 

0) INVESTORS VARIABLE PAYMENT FUND. A fund empha- 
sizing common stocks with the objective of giving you capital appre- 
ciation possibilities. 

O) INVESTORS MUTUAL. A balanced fund planned to provide a 
reasonable return, preserve your capital and secure long-term capital 
gain possibilities. 

C) INVESTORS SELECTIVE FUND. A mutual fund consisting 
of bonds and preferred stocks with the objective of giving you a rea- 
sonably stable quarterly income, while conserving the value of your 
investment. 


the privilege of transferring from one fund to another with- 
out additional charge.* 


NAME. 





STREET. 





CITY. 





STATE. —_ZIP, 





Investors Diversified Services, Inc. 
Investors Building - Eighth and Marquette 
Minneapolis, Minn. 55402 


*Except in a transfer from Investors Selective Fund to another fund within five months 
of the initial investment. 
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But cracks it 
won’t develop 
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Picture this. A bunch of “the gang” is standing outside of high school. Clowning, making faces, 
posing for whoever’s holding the camera. Oops. It slipped. And fell on the pavement no less. Now 
right here is where you could kiss some cameras goodbye. But not this one. The Polaroid Big Swinger 
Land Camera is made of CYCOLAC brand ABS. So it won't break. Or stain. Or rust. Or chip. Or 
peel. Or corrode. Or dent. So remember: snapshots it develops, cracks it won't. Get the picture? 
LOOK FOR THE CYCOLAC TAG ON PRODUCTS YOU BUY. MARBON CHEMICAL DIV., BORG-WARNER CORP., WASHINGTON, W.VA. 


CYCOLAC® is a registered trademark of Borg-Warner “Polaroid” and “Swinger” By Polaroid Corporction 


CYCOLAC a 


BRAND ABS BY BORG-WARNER 


Acommon stock fun 
that seeks to make 
your money grow? 


Investors Variable Payment Fund. 


Our only objective is to attempt to make 
your money grow through prudent investment fh ak Nananeces 
ventures in major U.S. corporations. For a free Minneapolis, 1. 35402 


prospectus-booklet, send us this coupon. | would like to receive the free prospectus-bookle 


about Investors Variable Payment Fund 


You can buy Investors Variable Payment Fund only through your IDS representative. 
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You don’t 

have to be an 

airfreight 

specialist... 

because we are. \ 


Some companies miss out on the benefits of shipping by air The Airfreight Specialist 


because their people don’t understand the details of airfreight. FL YING 
ex rs 


Commodity descriptions. Classes of service. Interline connections, 

Rates. It may be Greek to you, but it’s simple to Flying Tigers. 7T/ GER = 

We're The Airfreight Specialist. So from door to door, we'll , / aia FX y 

handle every detail. We'll fill out the forms. Work out the lowest ‘ ’ L IN mea * 4) 
as —_= we 


rate. Select our best flight. To get all the benefits of airfreight 


World Headquar 
Los 


+ 


you have to do just one thing. Call The Airfreight Specialist. 





A balanced fund 
that seeks to 
give you a reasonable return, 
_ to preserve your capital 
and to make your money grow? 


Investors Mutual attempts to meet these objectives. 


To give you reasonable return, to protect | : ee ee 
pes ; ! Investors Diversified Services 
your capital and to secure possible growth on your | ;,, iy RRS 
Mit 
Iw 
abc 


investment, this balanced fund uses over 500 
common and preferred stocks and investment 
quality bonds. For a free prospectus-booklet, send 


Addre 


| 

| 

| 

| 

| 
us this coupon ! 

| 

lis 


You can buy Investors Mutual only through your IDS representative. 













Smartest thing 
on the rocks 


The drier liqueur 


B-B 


» BENEDICTINE BRANDY 


B & B is the drier liqueur. Eloquent. Magnificent. The only proper blend of B & B is made and 
bottled in the abbey at Fecamp, France. That’s where exquisite Benedictine is blended with superb 


ie 
cognac to produce the perfect B & B. Benedictine’s own B & B. Always uniform. Always delicious. 
ack After coffee...enjoy B & B. Straight or on-the-rocks. Be PROOF 


R2 


J aYeyavelye-tere! 
preferred stocks 
to give you 
a stable quarterly 
income? 


Look into Investors Selective Fund. 


With this fund, we aim to give you a rea- ; - Ress 
sonably stable quarterly income, while preserving Investors Diversified Services 
the value of your investment. For a free prospec- 
tus-booklet, send us the coupon. 


Investors Building, 8th & Marquette 
Minneapolis, Minn. 55402 
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You can buy Investors Selective Fund only through your IDS representative. 
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TIME LISTINGS 
Nene in A i A Ri, 


TELEVISION 
Wednesday. April 24 
KRAFT MUSIC HALL (NBC. 9-10 p.m.).° 
Eddy Arnold hosts the first of six variety 
shows entitled Country Fair. His guests 
this week: Al Hirt. Joanie Sommers and 
John Byner. 


Friday, April 26 

CBS FRIDAY NIGHT MOVIES (CBS, 9-11 
p.m.). Sidney Poitier and Tony Curtis as 
two refugees from a chain gang in Stan- 
ley Kramer's The Defiant Ones (1958), 

BELL TELEPHONE HOUR (NBC, 10-11 p.m.). 
“Jazz: The Intimate Art” focuses on the 
trumpets of Louis Armstrong and Dizzy 
Gillespie, the flute of Charles Lloyd and 
the piano of Dave Brubeck. 


Saturday, April 27 

NORTH AMERICAN SOCCER LEAGUE (CBS, 
3-5 p.m.). The St. Louis Stars v. the Kan- 
sas City Spurs, at Kansas City, Mo.. in 
the first of the season's professional soc- 
cer telecasts. 

ABC'S WIDE WORLD OF SPORTS (ABC. 5- 
6:30 p.m.). The North American Gymnas- 
tic Championships. from Vancouver, B.C... 
the Trenton “1S0" Auto Race, from Tren- 
ton, NJ; and a background look at the 
Jimmy Ellis-Jerry Quarry Heavyweight 
Championship fight, to be telecast live 
on ABC from 9:30 to LE p.m. 


Sunday, April 28 

NBC EXPERIMENT IN TELEVISION (NBC. 
4:30-5:30 p.m.). Artist and Jazz Saxo- 
phonist’ Larry Rivers and Oscar-winning 
Film Maker Pierre Gaisseau in “Africa 
and I’—a record of their journey through 
Africa last fall and winter, 

ABC SUNDAY NIGHT MOVIE (ABC, 9- 
11:30 p.m.). George Segal is the chief 
rodent in King Rat (1965), 

H. ANDREW WILLIAMS’ KALEIDOSCOPE 
COMPANY (NBC, 10-11 p.m.). Andy Wil- 
liams takes a musical trip. by blending 
psychedelic lights and today’s sound with 
the help of Guest Stars Ray Charles. The 
Raclets, Burt Bacharach, Simon and Gar- 
funkel, and Mama Cass Elliott. 


Tuesday, April 30 

CBS NEWS SPECIAL: THE TRIAL LAWYER 
(CBS, 10-11 p.m.). Four of America’s most 
successful attorneys for the defense— 
F. Lee Bailey, Edward Bennett Williams, 
Melvin Belli and Percy Foreman—discuss 
the strengths and weaknesses of the trial- 
by-jury system. 








Check local listings for dates and times 
of these NET programs: 

NET JOURNAL (shown on Mondays). 
“Sulla Brother: Inside the Negro Mid- 
dle Class” is a documentary about the 
Negro and his two-way odyssey—into the 
white middle class and back to his own 
people. 

MEN WHO TEACH. Abraham Kaplan, pro- 
fessor of philosophy at the University of 
Michigan, illustrates how he works “to 
shape a man’s temper of mind” rather 
than merely impart “textbook facts.” 

NET FESTIVAL. “Chopin: A Question of 
Stature” examines the romantic legends 
surrounding Chopin's life and music. Hun- 


’ All times E.S.T. through April 27; E.D.T. 
from then on. 
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gurian Pianist Tamas Vasary Plays ex- 
cerpts from the master’s works. 

IN FASHION. The many facets of Amer- 
ican fashion—from the mass-production 
workrooms of Seventh Avenue to the 
haute couture designs of Norman Norell 
and Donald Brooks. 


THEATER 


On Broadway 

THE EDUCATION OF H*Y*M*A*N K*A‘*pr. 
L*A*N. If nostalgia is defined as that which 
tells the past the way it really wasn't, 
then this musical version of Leo Rosten’s 
story of an endearing and spunky im- 
migrant tailor is nostalgic. Tom Bosley 
and Barbara Minkus are performers who 
make more lyrical music together than 
the score does. 

JOE EGG. British Playwright Peter Nich- 
ols pits humor and tenderness against 
pathos and despair in a drama about a 
man (Donal Donnelly) and woman (Zena 
Walker) whose only child is a spastic, 

THE APA repertory includes Pantagleize, 
« Belgian farce that wrestles with com- 
mitment in life; Exit the King, an ex- 
istential drama that confronts the inex- 
orability of death; The Cherry Orchard, a 
Chekhovian masterpiece on the relentless- 
ness of change; and The Show-Off. an 
American comedy about some maddening 
aspects of an all too recognizable type. 

PORTRAIT OF A QUEEN. Victoria stands 
out like a jewel in the long line of Eng- 
lish crowns, and these successfully dra- 
matized excerpts from journals and doc- 
uments exhibit the many facets of a 
complex woman and revered ruler. Dor- 
othy Tutin and Dennis King bring histor- 
ical figures to stirring stage life. 

PLAZA SUITE. Neil Simon makes « triple 
bid to provide amusement and, ably as- 
sisted by Director Mike Nichols and Ac- 
tors Maureen Stapleton and George C, 
Scott, comes up with a grand slam, 


Off Broadway 

THREE PLAYS, by Fd Bullins, offer three 
vistas of black America. 

JACQUES BREL IS ALIVE AND WELL AND LIV. 
ING IN PARIS, an evening of songs, avoids 
sentimentality and yet moves deeply. 

YOUR OWN THING combines rock music 
with an Elizabethan vehicle. Twelfth 
Night, to celebrate the modern spirit. 

THE INDIAN WANTS THE BRONX takes a 
chilling look at urban violence, 

IN CIRCLES sets Gertrude Stein's 360° 
play to round music by Al Carmines, 


RECORDS 


Opera & Operetta 

VERDI: ERNANI (RCA Victor; 3 LPs), 
Somehow salutes are smarter, teardrops 
are wetter and the human voice is sexier 
in an early Verdi opera. for the young Giu- 
seppe had an impetuous energy rarely 
encountered in a composer. Ernani is a 
singers’ battlefield, full of vocal booby 
traps for even the most courageous and 
talented artists. Fortunately, the members 
of this album's cast are well-armored with 
magnificent’ voices, and their mighty en- 
sembles turn into a veritable barrage of 
handsome sounds. Leontyne Price as El- 
vira is the florid-voiced object of the 
honorable love and disreputable lust of 
three blue-blooded men, including the 


King of Spain. It all leads to a typically be- 
wildering Verdian plot, as Carlo Bergon- 
zi, Ezio Flagello and Mario Sereni drive 
Leontyne to ethereal distraction under 
the peppy command of Conductor Thom- 
as Schippers. 

GLUCK: ORFEO ED EURIDICE (Deutsche- 
Grammophon, 2 LPs; Angel, 2 LPs). En- 
veloped in a dreamlike mist of hypnotic 
melodies, Gluck’s opera is nearly as mys- 
terious and appealing as the ancient myth 
it retells. Contributing to its unreal aura 
is the fact that the role of Orfeo was writ- 
ten for a castrato voice, which to [8th 
century ears sounded godlike in its sex- 
less purity and power. The current scar- 
city of castrati has failed to kill this 
superb opera, and the problem has been 
solved in two acceptable, but totally dif- 
ferent ways in these recordings. In the 
Deutsche-Grammophon version. Baritone 
Dietrich Fischer-Dieskau sings Orfeo with 
heavy intelligence and over-romantic dra- 
matics, sacrificing some of the music's 
poignancy to reveal its power. In_ the 
Angel version, Mezzo-Soprano Grace Bum- 
bry sings the role with beauty and sad- 
ness. Though it can be disconcerting to 
hear a female portray Orfeo, Bumbry’s 
voice probably approximates the floating 
divinity Gluck envisaged in the music. 

GINASTERA: BOMARZO (CBS; 3. LPs). 
Seme scholars delight in Alberto Ginas- 
tera’s second opera because there are all 
kinds of things in it. The program lists 
“post-Webern — serialism, — microtonalism, 
chromatic whole, aleatory forms . . . clus- 





ters, clouds and constellations . . . metri- 
cal rhythms, notated vocal lines, lyric 
melody and — something approaching 


Sprechstimme, as well as pure speech,” 
Yet few works so clearly demonstrate the 
dilemma of contemporary music: it tit- 
illates the intellect but leaves the heart 
achingly empty. If later composers follow 
Ginastera’s ingenious path toward eclec- 
lic independence and add a bit more 
humanistic melody to their dry musical 
craftsmanship, then Bomarzo is of histor- 
ical significance. This recording will be 
valuable to those who wonder where op- 
era is going, for Julius Rudel's conducting 
is superlative and the cast is quite up to 
Ginastera’s technical demands. 

THE GOLDEN AGE OF OPERETTA: JOAN 
SUTHERLAND (London; 2 LPs). A_ ridic- 
ulously delightful collection of such gold- 
en corn as Deep in My Heart, Dear, 
Indian Love Call, and My Hero, revived 
for all the folks out there who yearn for 
the good old days of song. Joan Suther- 
land's hooty high Cs, tinkly trills and 
wretched pronunciation suit the high-camp 
sentiments (Oh! Let me drrrreeem of my 
dreeeem of deelighht! Oh, ho! Aaah! Ah, 
waverr heetweeen mahdness and ghladness 
tonight! Ahahahah, ho ho hee!), But who 
can argue with Joan’s special bravado? 


CINEMA 

2001: A SPACE ODYSSEY. Director Stan- 
ley Kubrick's epic of the space age is at 
once it stunning visual experience and a de- 
manding philosophical exercise that sets 
out to depict nothing less than the es- 
sence of our universe. 

HOUR OF THE WOLF. In this ceric sym- 
bolic tale of the deepening madness of a 
reclusive artist, Sweden's Ingmar Bergman 
paints one of his most effective portraits 
of the dark night of the soul. 

| EVEN MET HAPPY GYPSIES. This Yu- 
goslav film uses melancholy, autumnal col- 
ors to depict the anachronistic and often 
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Want to become 
art owner 
in 120 corporations 


for $20 a month? 


You can do it through Investors Stock Fund. 


The objective of this common stock fund 
os : é c . . Investors D 
is to make sensible ventures for investment growth 
over a period of years and to give you reasonable 
income. By using ‘Investors Accumulation Plan”’ 
you can buy Investors Stock Fund for $20 a I Other 
month. (After an initial investment of $40). For 


free prospectus-booklets send in this coupon 


Lo 


You can buy Investors Stock Fund only through your IDS representative. 
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The 

Panama Limited 
and 

Magnolia Star 


@ A.ewers CONTRA Ben oad 


/ \ 
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“They say the I.C. is crazy to go after 
more passenger business. BRAINFARE 


says we’d be crazy not to!”’ 


) 


Paul H. Reistrup, V.P. Passenger Service 


We seem to be astounding some people by the way 
we look at the railroad passenger business. We're 
planning to give Chicago the finest suburban serv- 
ice in the world. And we've started a new passen- 
ger run at a time when most railroads are dropping 
their most famous name trains. The fact is, we are 
culling some “'big-loser” runs, too. But we 
save our biggest name, the Panama Limited, by 
adding economical Magnolia Star service t 
overnight Chicago-New Orleans run. This refle 
our belief that the future in carrying passengers is 
giving the public service it will use 

We're getting this information from BRAINFARE, 


aim to 


Main Line of Mid-America 


the I.C.’s problem-solving groups combining com- 
puter and human brains. Paul Reistrup’s group is 
pinpointing the spots where we Can attract passen 
gers to short, long, middie-distance and commuter 
runs 

Of course, the I.C. has a headstart with some of 
the nation’s most popular trains like the Panama 
Limited, the City of New Orleans daytime coach 
service, and the City of Miami, still No. 1 to Florida 

The ultimate fate of rail passenger service, of 
rests with the riding public. As far as this 
inertia and disinterest will 


course 
railroad is concerned 
not be a part of that decision 


ILLINOIS CENTRAL RAILROAD 








PLEASE! ONLY YOU CAN PREVENT FOREST FIRES 






Every 
“forest 
isa 
floodgate! 








Trees and underbrush do more than decorate the 
landscape. They protect it, too. For without them, 
rain waters would become flood waters that take 
away precious topsoil and cause widespread land 
erosion. 


That's why forest fires are so costly, and why you 
should always remember Smokey Bear's ABC's: 
Always hold matches till cold. Be sure to drown 
all campfires, stir the ashes, and drown them 
again. Crush all smokes dead out. 








Very few airplanes offer the money-making 
potential of the Beechcraft Queen Air. That's 
because few planes can do so many different 


jobs so well. The key to Queen Air usefulness is 


its versatility. It's a big plane that you call on to 
do big jobs... yet initial investment and operating 
costs are comparable to many smaller twins. 
Profit-minded companies find their Queen Airs 
to be true profit-making machines. 


The Beechcraft Queen Air won its first popularity 
contest as an executive transport...carrying a 
half dozen top men in conference-room quiet and 
privacy. Today Queen Airs are being built with 
special seating plans for as many as II people, 


serving as company “air buses”, providing 
scheduled shuttle service between plants, job 
sites and sales offices. 





Why do so many profit-minded companies choose 
The answer may surprise you. 


There are Queen Airs giving small companies a 
fast moving competitive edge over bigger but 
slower moving organizations. Industrial giants 
use Queen Airs to help management keep in 
closer touch with world-wide operations. 


Some companies use a Queen Air as their only 
corporate airplane...others operate several 
Queen Airs instead of a single larger plane. Still 
others operate Queen Airs to take them to areas 
not reachable by their other large planes. Indeed, 
a Queen Air can operate out of several thousand 
airfields not serviceable by the business jets. 

Which of the 3 great Queen Airs is best for you? 
Because each company has unique requirements 
and special needs, Beech offers three different 
Queen Air models. Within these three models 
are literally hundreds of options for seating, 









this particular airplane? 


avionics, electronics and special features tailored 
to owner requests. Some prefer their Queen Air 
with three private compartments, still others 
want an “open” cabin version. 


If you want all-out economy, you'll choose the 
A65 with seating for up to nine people, speeds to 
239 mph. For even greater speed, choose the 
B80 with 380 hp engines, 3,680 Ibs. useful load 
and speeds to 248. The Queen Air 88 offers pres- 
surized comfort and high altitude performance. 


Tell your Beechcraft dealer what you need and 
he'll show you the money-making Queen Air to 
deliver the goods. If you would first like more 
information, write for the fact-filled Queen Air 
Booklet. Address Beech Aircraft Corporation, 
Marketing Services, 9705 E. Central, Wichita, 
Kansas 67201. 





The Beechcraft Queen Air provides the privacy and relaxed 
atmosphere that make travel enjoyable and profitable. 





First choice of the growing commuter airline industry. 
Queen Airliners bring the benefits of air travel to scores of 
small towns and close-in big city airports. 





eechcraft 





Beech Aircraft Corporation, Wichita, Kansas 67201 U.S.A. 








c life stvles of the Indians of Europe 
gypsies 
NO WAY TO TREAT A LADY Adroitly 











blending bloody homicide black com 
c tl hriller pits a hed-up killer 
with closett f disguises (Rod S$ er) 
h / inst a callow New York City cop 
The clean get-away [ie 

UP THE JUNCTION. S Kendall ding 
Zling blonde dotrom Britain, is the 
viewe! v ein thi itl | c¢ jot 
ney to Batterse lum 

THE PRODUCERS. Writer-Comedia Mel 
grooks's fi film is un uneven joy ride 
with two cunny Broadway she nen (Zero 
Mostel and Gene Wilder) who set or 
make a fortune by stagin flor 


BOOKS 
Best Reading 


TUNC, by Law Durrell, A 





cal mystery 


rit F \ ’ 
»_§ : p United Van pa rendoen a xd responsibility, by the uuthor 
n Lines MOVING with 7 nee at the Alexandria Quartet 





Fverguhere TO WHAT END, by Ward S. Just. The vi 
| olent confusion of Viet Nam is artfully 
onveyed in these impressions by a Wash 
ington Post reporter who w vounded 
while covering the war 

DeFORD, by David Shetzline. In this sen 
sitive first novel. an aging carpenter hangs 
lignity and memories amidst 
{depravity of Skid Row 
VICTORIAN MINDS, by Gertrude Hin 








meltart An examination of mighty men 
talitie nd mortal foolishne first 
rate intellectual historian in search of the 
ources of 20th century confusion 

CAESAR AT THE RUBICON: A PLAY ABOUT 
POLITICS, by Theodore H. White. The m 
ipulation of man by man is a_ prope 
concern of litical journalists nd here 
one of the best takes an informed look 
it how it was done in the old days 


HISTOIRE t Claude Simon. Onc | 
leading New Novelists turn 





‘ mto 
ink the nature of conse 








toryteller’s art 


mn 
THE SELECTED WORKS OF CESARE PAVESE 
An honest, unsparing pessimism sul 
hese four short novels by the Italian au 
ho whe i hi uieide n 1950 1 
ined international tical ing im 





Best Sellers 


FIC TION 

; Airport, Hailey (1 last ch 

Get set for a unique moving experience. A United Myro Breckinridge, Vidal (2) 
Pre-Planned” Sanitized* move. Where everything 1. Vanished, Knebel (3) 


4. The Tower of Babel, W (4) 


happens according to schedule. And the van that 1 , 
opaz ris ‘) 


handles your furnishings is as clean and fresh as the Couples, Updikh 

great outdoors. No mildew or mold. No unpleasant The Confessions of Not Turner 
odors. Completely, exclusively, Sanitized*-safe— yet & ae wa hall ( 

costs no more than an ordinary move. It’s another 9. Tunc, Durrel 

of the things that makes United unique the van ee ney 
line for individuals. They're all we move NONFICTION 





2d Ape, Morri ) 


Parent and Child 











2) 
3 wd, Birmingham (3 
} and Alexandra, M 4) 
5. Gipsy Moth Circles the World 
C hicheste 6) 
6. Tolstoy, Troyat (45) 
7. The Way Things Work ustrated 
Encyclopedia of Techn (8) 
8. Kennedy and Johnson oln (9) 


9. Rickenbacker, Rickhenbucke 


10. The Double Helix, Watson (10 
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ULTRA BALL 
IS GREAT 
AS FARAS IT... 
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The House Cleaner. 


The house cleaner? Sure. Bryant Gas 
Air Conditioning. The one that keeps your 
house clean, li filters the air, Helps keep 
clothes, furniture, and draperies cleaner 
.--longer. And gas air conditioning is 
f built to keep its cool longer than any other 
cooling system. A simple gas flame, after 
all, won’t wear out. 

Installing Bryant Gas Air Condi- 
tioning may not cost as much as you think. 
The fact is, if you now have gas forced 
warm air heating, you could be halfway 
there. There in your own quiet, clean, cool 
home. The place you'll start to think of 
as “The Great Indoors?’ How many house 
cleaners are worth their weight in cold? 

et the whole cool story at your gas 
peempany or Bryant dealer. 

Or write Bryant Manufacturing Co., 
2020 Montcalm Street, Indianapolis, 
Undiana 46202 for your free booklet: 

The All Gas Great Indoors Machine” 
~ Gas makes the big difference. 


> Costs less, too, american Gas ASSOCIATION, INC. 


Bryant cooling for 
bryant Weputietrede 
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tasting is believing pours more pleasure 


J&B RARE SCOTCH / PENNIES MORE IN COST - WORLDS APART IN QUALITY 





For tast relief 


trom the hot, sticky distress of summer... 
the chill and discomfort of winter... 








. .. take a Chrysler Airtemp whole-house air conditioning sys- 








tem and enjoy that cool, comfortable “‘Airtemp Feeling” through- i 
out your home. Airtemp is fortified with exclusive ingredients —Alrtemp 
like all-aluminum condensing coils to give you extra years of 
trouble-free service. Consult your Airtemp dealer now for a free ey 
survey of your cooling needs. He’ll prescribe a cooling system 
| that will fit your present warm air heating system. CHRYSLER 


rE 
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LETTERS 
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Of King & Memphis 


Sir: Most of the time I was indifferent 
to the Rev. Martin Luther King’s activi- 
ties. Occasionally I scoffed at his publici- 
ty, although I was unconsciously reas- 
sured that someone was doing something 
for humanity. But I cried at his murder. 
Possibly King’s beautiful dream will ulti- 
mately result in his being remembered as 
a man, not a black man. The first step 
w.s taken as a thoughtful America unit- 
ed in mourning for a martyred leader, At 
any rate, our flag waved in a fellow Ameri- 
can’s memory. 
Mrs. JOHN VADNAIS 

St. Paul 


Sirs As a Negro, I, too, must bear my 
share of the shame and horror of Dr, 
King’s untimely death. Whether [ burn or 
kill (by God's grace, I hope to do nei- 
ther). I am associated with those who do. 
And we dare to point indiser:minate ac- 
cusing fingers at whites. The answer to 
whether Dr, King labored in vain will 
not be determined alone by the success 
or failure of civil rights legislation or by 
improvement of housing and economic op- 
portunities for minorities, but also by the 
degree to which all of us, blacks and 
whites, are committed to the pursuit and 
practice of nonviolence and love. Any 
commitment short of total is a farce. 

(THe Rev.) Lewis P. BoHLeR Jr, 
Episcopal Church of the Advent 
Los Angeles 


Sir: In the name of Dr. Martin Luther 
King. let Negro churches throughout 
America subscribe to a scholarship fund 
for bright, poor Negro youths. Let the 
middle- and upper-class Negro of America 
concentrate on the ghettos and talk to 
the boys and girls there, and let them 
know that there is a big world outside 
and they must aim for it. Let the Amer- 
ican Negro have the courage to love, 
even where that love might not be re- 
turned. In short, I hope that the Amer- 
ican Negro, in the name of Dr. Martin 
Luther King, will play it long, strong and 


very cool, 
Ivy M. ALLEN 
Kingston, Jamaica 


Sir: Twice within five years, we had to 
hear from the land that all others strive 
to emulate, the harsh, frightening crack 
of an assassin’s rifle. The shots that were 
echoing around the world after the death 
of John F. Kennedy, shaking the belicf 
that the U.S.A, is the last place where 
the courage of an individual to fight 
against man’s inhumanity to man would 
be met with the cruel bullet of an as- 
sassin, had hardly died away. And now 
Dr. King is dead, crucified on the cross 
hairs of a madman’s telescopic sights. 


ted to the cause of civil rights. We be- 
lieve it is a disservice to everyone con- 
cerned (and we must all be concerned) to 
characterize the months-long strike by 
over 1,000 municipal employees as “a 
minor labor dispute” and to dismiss a mod- 
ern city of well over 500,000 people, 
which is a commercial, industrial, trans- 
portation and educational center for sev- 
eral states, as “a Southern backwater” 
anc a “decaying Mississippi river town.” 
It is a gratuitous diminution of the rel- 
evance and significance of the problem 
and the loss. The problems in Memphis in- 
volve race relations, economics, whether 
municipal employees have the right to or- 
ganize and strike, and senseless. vicious 
acts of hatred and violence: in short, the 
problems facing all America today. 
RICHARD KorRSAKOV 

Knoxville, Tenn. 


Sir: Your magazine was painfully correct 
in adjectivizing our city as “a backwater” 
and “decaying.” It took a metaphysical 
physician such as Martin Luther King to 
make the diagnosis which later cost him 
his life. He found a strange malaise, 
spreading to epidemic proportions, com- 
posed of irrational fear, cynical hatred, 
acute spiritual myopia, exaggerated ethno- 
centrism created by vicinage isolation, and 
a racist mentality fired by monopolistic, 
absentee-owned Scripps-Howard _ papers. 
Naturally, the natives found King’s prob- 
ing histaminic and Time's prognosis inflam- 
matory. | only wish that King kad read a 
little more of Faulkner and less of Kant 
or Hegel. He might have ignored Mayor 
Loeb’s taunt that he, King. was a coward, 
and thus remained immune to the bait 
and out of the trap. The hastily prepared 
memorial service hypocritically called 
“Memphis Cares” was a gesture showing 











that the power structure is concerned 
about our national image. Gratefully, 
TIME and others have penetrated this 


fraud and have given the world the truth, 
and Memphians a correct self-estimate. 
(The Rev.) Cart. BASINGER 
Chairman, Citizens’ Advisory Committee 
to the Mayor 
Dept. of Urban Renewal and Housing 
Memphis 


Race: Human 
Sir; With the passing of the civil rights 
bill [April 19], it should no longer be nec- 
essary to put anything other than 
“human” in the space marked “race” on 
job or housing application forms. 

Mrs. G. A. HARDING 
Norfolk 


| SUBSCRIPTION SERVICE 
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Face of Responsibility 


Sir: T never realized what it is to be con- 
fronted with decisions that could deter- 
mine the destiny of our country. The 
cover portraying President Johnson [April 
12] expressed so adequately this feeling. 

WiLtiaM W. WILEN 
Glen Burnie, Md. 


Questions on the Ballot 


Sir: The political strength of Senator Eu- 
gene McCarthy is diluted by the fact 
that his protests about the Viet Nam 
war are almost entirely based on the “im- 
morality” of this conflict. 1, too, feel that 
the war should be ended, but T also feel 
that the Senator, as a presidential can- 
didate, has an obligation to logically sup- 
port his stand. We know that war is 
immoral; this attribute is inherent in the 
meaning of the word. But could the Sen- 
ator tell us why there is no political or 
economic or military justification for this 
war (as opposed to the “popular” wars in 
which the U.S. has been involved)? Could 
he logically deflate the theories which 
would tell us that victory in Viet Nam is 
essential to our national security? 
Rena S. SHAw 

Milwaukee 


Sir: Senator McCarthy spoke recently at 
Boston University about civil — rights. 
Where was the Senator about a month 
ago, when the civil rights (housing) bill 
came up for a vote? At that time, both 
parties needed votes and the Senators 
were rushing back to the Senate—except 
Senator MeCarthy. He stayed in) New 
Hampshire trying to get votes. Adlai Ste- 
venson would not have stayed away. 
JOAN EVELYN 

Farmington, N.H. 


Sir: Enough! Don't you think it time 
you end your attack on Robert Kennedy? 
He has proved himself an excellent states- 
man, leader and politician through his 
own doing and actions in the Senate. 
Many say he is a selfish opportunist. I 
ask you, why should he not take ad- 
vantage of the conditions within the Dem- 
ocratic Party and the nation? Who do 
you suppose gave the national emphasis 
to such causes as opposing the war, the ra- 
cial problem and the neglected rights of 
minority groups? 1 contend that R.P.K. 
opened the path for others to follow—Fu- 
gene McCarthy being one of the most 
prominent. 
Mrs. Caron RILey 

Glenview, Ill. 


Sirs Since Mr. McNamara has been tell- 
ing us about Senator Kennedy's role in for- 
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accurate, faster service. When moving. please give 
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Zip Code below. Also, please include your old address 
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MGB ters You ESCAPE FROM DULL DRIVING. 
Boredom evaporates the minute you settle into 
those foam-padded bucket seats of genuine 
English leather. A twist of the key brings that 
race-proven 1798cc engine to life. Slip the 
short-throw stick into first (it's synchronized) 
and head for the most challenging stretch of 
road you know. Your MGB's heavy-duty suspen- 
sion and rack-and-pinion steering make you 
master of any road. You've got big disc brakes 
up front, to cope with any emergency. And an 
efficient heater/defroster to cope with any 
weather. Excitement—that's the MGB. Isn't 
sthat what you want to escape to? 











MGB/GT ters vou Escape THE OPTION TRAP. 
The extras that would cost you extra on other 
Cars are standard equipment on this hand 
crafted fastback. You get a 7,000 RPM electric 
tach plus full sports-car instrumentation; 60- 
); center-lock wire wheels; a 

onized 4-speed gearbox with short-throw 
stick shift; twin S.U. carburetors for fast accel- 
eration; an oil cooler for longer engine life; 
self-adjusting disc brakes; competition-proved 
heavy-duty suspension; an efficient heater/ 
defroster; and fully-adjustable English leather 
bucket seats. Why pay extra for extras? They're 
standard equipment on the luxurious MGB/GT. 






fully-syn- 





SPRITE ters you ESCAPE THE HIGH PRICE TAG. 

It’s the Class G racing champ — with a top 
speed over 90 MPH and zero-to-sixty in under 
16 seconds. And you get championship-caliber 
road holding from its competition-engineered 
suspension, and right-now stopping power from 
big, self-adjusting disc brakes. Plus complete 
instrumentation, contoured bucket seats, effi- 
cient heater/defroster, even windshield wash- 
ers. Yet the new Austin Healey Sprite is still 
the lowest-priced true sports car you can buy. 
Who says high performance always carries a 
high price tag? 


MIDGET ters vou ESCAPE THE DULL SECOND CAR. 
For the price of a good second-hand car — 
you can buy a spanking-new MG Midget, and 
all that goes with it. Like its rugged and reli- 
able 1275cc overhead-valve engine, four-speed 
gearbox, heavy-duty suspension and fade-free 
disc brakes. Plus that distinctive MG grille, and 
genuine center-lock wire wheels as standard 
equipment. You even get a full measure of 
luxury, in the form of foam-padded bucket 
seats; roll-up windows; heater/defroster; and 
a snug draft-free folding top. Make your escape 
with the MG Midget now. 








Here's what it costs to make your escape:* 


Austin Healey Sprite Mk. IV. 
MG Midget Mk. III.... 

MGB Mk. II 
MGB/GT Mk. 11... 





*East Coast P.O.€. (Slightly 
higher in the West). For 
overseas delivery and other 
information, write: Dept. 
T-64 British Motor Holdings 
(U.S.A.), Inc. 734 Grand Ave., 
Ridgefield, N.J. 07657. 








mulating forei 


n policy while a member 
of his brother's Cabinet [April 19], it 
would only seem fair that McNamara in- 
form us, in detail, of Bobby's efforts at 
that time to enlarge our commitment in 
Viet Nam. 

Murray C. Situ III 


Washington, D.C. 


Decline of Dogma 


Sir: Isn't it strange that the same issue 
of Time that discusses the possible death 
of the organized church {April 12] should 
memorialize a black preacher who changed 
a nation from a thousand pulpits? The life 
and death of Martin Luther King would 
prove more than enough to accent the 
meaning and power of the church today. 

(THE Rev.) WALTER Riess 
St. Louis 


Sir: The decline of dogmiu is neither re 
cent nor remarkable. Thomas Jefferson, 
who claimed “I am a sect in myself” and 
Thomas Paine, who observed “My mind 
is my own church” set the tone for it 
Today. dogma is rejected largely by the 
young, particularly those of us who have 
come of age in the 1960s. It was with 
awe and hope that we first heard the 
echoes from Dietrich Bonhoeffer's bomb 
rocked prison. There, the 37-year-old theo- 





logian urged man to find Christ at the 
“center of life’ by participating in the 

es of the world. This was the su- 
preme religious act. For most, despite 
their imperiled souls, this was dogma 


enough, and a way to manifest Paul Til- 
lich’s “ultimate” concern 

EVELYN STUART 
Honolulu 


INVER, 
HOUSE 


IMPORTED RARE SCOTCH 


You're Welcome, Clyde 


Sir: Without a doubt, Clyde Barrow’'s 
testimonial to the superiority of Ford 
Motor Co.'s cars [April 5] has got to be 
the funniest letter-to-the-editor contribu- 
tion ever—if its for real 

Mrs. JOHN CostTILte 
Houston 


> Well, the folks at Ford sure thought so, 
April 
le 
1s 
: Mr Clyde C Berrow 
Tulea 

= Okishom 
Dear Sir: 

On behalf of Mr Fort, we wish 
to seknowledge your letter of April 10 
ani thenk you for your comments regerd- 
ing the Ford car, 

Very truly yours 

: H OR WADDELL 


Seeretery's Office 


FRe wa 


Hemiscare 


Sir: San Antonians are to be congratulat 
ed for creating a remarkably designed and 
gracious world’s fair [April 12]. Imagina 


tion and ingenuity characterize the refur- 


100% BLENDED SCOTCH WHISKY EIGHTY PROOF IMPORTED BY INVER HOUSE DISTILLERS, LTO., PHILA 
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bishing of existing structures to house ex- 
citing displays and the building of water 
ways that meander through landscaped 
grounds. Contrasting with the jaded atti- 
tudes of some New Yorkers toward their 
fair, San Antonians are bursting with 
pride. Everyone stoops to keep the byways 
litter-free. These Texans are displaying 
what might be termed Hemiscare 
Ropert H. AMSDEN 

Maplewood, N_J 


Mister Transistor 


Sir: Pearl Weinberger’s research on the 
effects of sound on wheat seedlings [April 


12] has solved a puzzle for me: How 
come my son, at 1S, is over 6 ft. 2 in 
tall? Of course. His transistor radio has 


provided the continuous sound frequencies 
necessary for increased growth 

Howarb A. NIELSON 
Denver 


That Middleman Again 


Sir: Compliments on 
Safer than Alcohol?” 
you say must become known to parents 
and lawmakers befor: constructive steps 
can be taken to handle this social phe 
nomenon intelligently. However. you state 
“For $5, anyone almost’ anywhere can 
buy enough through his office boy or teen- 
offspring to make six cigarettes,” For 
$5, anyone almost anywhere can buy 
oz, Of grass (a “matchbox”), which is 
enough for twelve to 15 cigarettes, If 
you are only getting six cigarettes for $5, 
well, keep an eye on your office boy. 

NORMAN STEPHAN VoGeEt 
San Francisco 


your article “Pot: 


{April 19). What 
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Frigidaire Helpmobile SS... 
the hardtop your wife will love. 


And a Frigidaire top-loading Helpmobile 
is one dishwasher a man can understand 


As standard equipment, there's a hard- 
working SS powerplant. Super-Surge 
Wash Action 
with 70 g.p.m 
water recircu 
lation will help 
your wife get 
dishes really 
clean without 
a lot of bother- 
some, tedious 
pre-rinsing 





How about that hardtop styling? The 
smart work top in a cherrywood pattern 
is practical, too. It's extra counter space 
for her 

This Helpmobile is bus, not coupe. size 
Holds 16 table settings* so she can often 
handle family-size loads 


It's as fast and easy to load as a station 
wagon. The top rack swings up, locks in 
place for instant access to both the top 
and bottom racks 

Complex controls? No, sir—she'll oper- 
ate her Helpmobile as easily as she does 
an automatic shift. She has pushbutton 


selection of 5 cycles, including 150- 
degree water to help banish germs 
Finally, there's 4-on-the-floor mobility. A 
quartet of smooth-rolling casters will help 
her move the dishwasher back and forth 
to the sink easily 

Check out a Helpmobile yourself. Thunk 
the top. Poke around inside. Roll it back 
ind forth. (Sorry, you can’t kick the cas 
ters. They're tucked away underneath.) 


But step on it. Mother's Day is just around 
the corner 

Luckily, a Frigidaire Helpmobile dealer 
isn't much farther 


Give Mom a Frigidaire Dishwasher because... 


Frigidaire bothers to build in more help 


FRIGIDAIRE 
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MOVING & STORAGE 
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You don't wind it up. You turn it on. 


The Electric Timex. The first electric wrist watch 
for women. It never needs winding! 


The Electric Timex runs on an 
energy cell for a whole year without 
winding. (Next year you simply get 
the energy cell replaced.) 

And because Timex knows al- 
most as much about girls as they 
know about watches, you'll love 
these watches for their looks alone. 

The Electric Timex, from $50. 


More people buy TIMEX® 
than any other watch in the world. 











‘TWA introduces 
“Foreign Accent’ flights 
inside USA 








Announcing the end of routine air travel : Now, when you 
fly non-stop from New York or Chic ago to California 
(or back), you can fly one of our new “Foreign Accent” flights ! 


They come in four styles with hostesses to match: Italian (see toga), 
French (see gold mini), Olde English (see wench). And Manhattan Penthouse 
(see hostess pajamas—after all, hostesses should look like hostesses, right ?) 

You'll find a whole new atmosphere throughout the plane, 
first-class and coach. Foreign music. Foreign magazines and newspapers. 
Foreign touches all around. And the best in foreign cuisine. 

(Yes, you may still enjoy a steak cooked to order. That's a TWA specialty). 

Allin all, TWA’s new “Foreign Accent” flights bring you 
the best the world has to offer. And if you’re as bored with routine fly ing 
as we think you are, you're ready for it, 


Callus, or Mr. Information (your travel agent), 
He knows all about it. ‘ 
PS. Get ready in Philadelphia, Washington, ay 
Baltimore and Boston. “Foreign Accent” daw 
flights coming soon. pupa 


irk owned ext ly by Trans World Airlines, Inc 
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A letter from the PUBLISHER 





WOMAN telephoned last week 

to ask whether it would be pos- 
sible to obtain Time a little earlier 
than it is usually available on the 
newsstands in New York. Her rea- 
son unfolded one of the seemingly 
small—but particularly human—sto- 
ries of how Time is used after it 
gets into the hands of the reader, 

A secretary from the Women’s 
Auxiliary of Congregation Emanu- 
El picks up copies of the magazine 
each week at the ground-floor news- 


Soon b Hh 


most-wanted items were. Those needs 
were modest—such things as a pair 
of dry socks and some writing ma- 
terial. TIME provided the tiny pen- 
cil, which the Christian Reform Lay- 
men’s League included in 200,000 
packets to Viet Nam. Surprisingly, 
the minipencil is serving purposes 
far beyond postcard w riting. Its 
wooden shaft, wrote one Marine, is 
being used to clean the hard-to-get- 
at rifle sights, while the graphite helps 
sliding parts of the M-16. Hearing 


> a ee 


stand of the Time & Life Building 
in midtown Manhattan. The copies 
are rushed to the temple's offices on 
upper Fifth Avenue, where women 
volunteers begin the task of tran- 
scribing TIME’s text into sound. 
Starting with this page, the women 
record the entire contents, including 
descriptions of charts, onto disks—a 
task involving eight hours of read- 
ing the magazine's nearly 60,000 ed- 
itorial words. 

The recorded Time, on 16 seven- 
inch records, is then sent by special 
delivery to the Rev. Father Harry J. 
Sutcliffe, 42. an Aramaic scholar 
who is director of the Episcopal 
Guild for the Blind in Brooklyn. Fa- 
ther Sutcliffe, blind from birth, fre- 
quently travels and lectures on in- 
terfaith relations and current affairs. 
Once when he mentioned to a friend 
that Time would be a tremendous 
asset to him, the friend introduced 
him to Mrs. Joseph Brand, who set 
the volunteer program in motion. 
Starting this week, one of our mes- 
sengers will hurry the magazine to 
the women as soon as it arrives 
from the printing plant. 

° 

A minute gesture or item, such as 
the pencil reproduced in actual size 
on this page, can sometimes acquire 
great value. That is just what hap- 
pened when a voluntary organization 
asked G.Ls in Viet Nam what their 


of this, the volunteer group asked 
Time for more of them to be in- 
cluded in a second shipment. This 
week another 200,000 pencils are 
going to the men. 
> 

Last December, we discussed in 
this space the expectations of CHOICE 
68, a nationwide college presidential 
primary. On Wednesday of this week. 
students at 1,458 campuses across 
the nation vote their views on pres- 
idential choice and national issues. 
This will be the first national stu- 
dent vote in the U.S., and its results 
will surely be studied with interest 
in an election year when youth’s ac- 
tivity has merited deserved attention. 

Sperry Rand's Univac Division 
has joined Time in supporting the 
primary, and will process ballots at 
its centers in Silver Spring, Md., Chi- 
cago and Los Angeles, with the vote 
to be analyzed finally on Univac’s 
computers in Washington, D.C. In- 
formation from the expected 2,000,- 
000 computer-card ballots will be 
stored as 144 million bits of data 
for the most thorough analysis of 
voting preferences in U.S. history. 
Votes will be broken down not only 
by age. kind of school and region, 
but by correlation of presidential 
choice to such issues as the urban cri- 
sis and the war in Viet Nam. Re- 
sults will be announced in Washing- 
ton next week. 
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Htalian Provincial console, only 45° wide. $298.50. 





Now, superb Magnavox stereo 
in elegant space-saving styles. 


Surround yourself with the full beauty of music and the unequaled 
tonal dimension you expect from Magnavox...even where your living 
and listening space is limited. 

These space-saving, compact consoles—in elegant decorator styles— 
include stereo FM/AM radio and all the famous Magnavox features. 

The record player is unsurpassed in accuracy, and featherlight 
tracking lets the records last a lifetime. Solid-state circuitry 
assures lasting reliability. & sai | 

Sold directly through franchised Magnavox - q 
dealers (see Yellow Pages), saving you we / 
middleman costs. From only $159.50. 
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The magnificent 


Magnavox 


The Chairside Contemporary; 
stereo radio-phonograph projects music from 
four sides of this end-table design console. $269.50. 
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THE THING IN THE SPRING 


RESSED in old clothes and over- 
alls. the 5,000 suburbanites—men, 
women and children—looked ready for 
weekend chores in house or garden, In- 
stead, they were on their way to help 
thousands of New York City slum 
dwellers clean, repair, paint and dec- 
orate 43 of the city’s grimiest, grittiest 
blocks. By nightfall, when residents gave 
their guests an outdoor buffet, the scab- 
rous streets were conspicuously clean- 
er and perhaps a little more habitable, 
with balloons waving from fire escapes 
and pastels brightening alleyways. 
Last week's cleanup, titled “The 
Thing in the Spring.” was not a head- 
line project. It was: hardly a_ billion 
dollar item and scarcely caused much 
of a dent in New York City’s Augean 
malaise. But, along with dozens of sim- 
ilar efforts across the nation, it demon- 
strated—even as Congress balks at the 
billion-dollar programs that are truly 
needed—that individual hands and 
hearts are committed to alleviating the 
wretchedness of the inner city 
Crisis Sunday. In Boston, Jewish phi- 
lanthropies donated buildings valued at 
$1,250,000 for a community and cul- 
tural center in the Roxbury slum. In 
Washington, Patrick Cardinal O'Boyle 
announced a moratorium on all new 
Roman Catholic church building and 
improvements so that funds would be 
freed to “help relieve the chronic causes 
of poverty in our midst.” In Portland, 


Ore., the Council of Churches desig- 
nated May 5 “Summer Crisis Sun- 
day,” when each congregation will be 


asked to provide decent jobs for slum 
dwellers and help provide support for 
summer programs 

In New York, IBM disclosed plans 
for a plant to make computer cables in 
Brooklyn's Bedford-Stuyvesant — slum; 
starting within two months, the factory 
will employ 300 workers, mostly un- 
skilled. by the end of 1969. Planning is 
already far advanced, under the federal 
model-cities program, for something like 
4.000 much-needed housing units in 
Bedford-Stuyvesant) and = other slum 
areas of New York. Earlier this month, 
the Fairchild Hiller Corp., working with 
a black community group, opened the 
doors of the new Fairmicco Corp. in 
Washington's Shaw area. Eventually, 
Fairmicco, which will turn out such 
products as foot lockers and unpainted 


furniture, will employ 250 and will be 
owned outright by its workers. 

In Los Angeles’ Watts, the Green 
Power Foundation, founded and op- 
erated by Negroes, is already busy mak- 
ing baseball bats. By summer's end, 
300 people will be turning out 1,000 
“Watts Wallopers” a day. Giving pref- 
erence to men with handicaps that 
would normally make them unemploy 
able, Green Power prides itself on the 
fact that even though its employees 
have an average of twelve arrests apiece, 
it has had no difficulty at all with theft 
or absenteeism 

Principal Burner. A littke more hon- 
esty on all sides might, in fact, go a 
long way toward cooling the ghettos 
this summer. Speaking to the Amer- 
ican Society of Newspaper Editors in 
Washington, Betty Furness, the Pres- 
ident’s adviser on consumer affairs, 
noted that gouging of slum residents 
by merchants and markets—an_ unsa- 
vory but common practice—is “a prin- 
cipal burner under any long hot sum- 
mer.” She added later: “The poor are 
paying more. The proof was right here 
in the streets two weeks ago,” when riot- 


ers selectively burned and looted stores 
they considered unfair. 

Full Membership. With a little will, 
a great deal can be done without vast ex- 
penditures, Still, it is obvious that per- 
manent solutions cannot be found on 
the cheap. In his first, long-heralded 
speech on national issues last week, Nel- 
son Rockefeller said that it will take at 
least $150 billion in public and private 
investment over the next decade to over- 
come the “agony” of the nation’s cities. 
New York City’s Mayor John Lindsay, 
who is often at odds with Governor 
Rockefeller, applauded the speech, but 
warned that capital spending is only a 
part of the need. “Our problem,” said 
Lindsay, “is operating money. Until the 
federal and state governments get the 
message that what is strangling the cities 
is lack of operating money, the urban 
crisis is not going to be solved.” 

Both men are right, of course. But 
neither tells the whole story. Tax mon- 
ey, business investment, increased con- 
cern on the part of the churches, a 
neighborly commitment from the sub- 
urbs—all are needed if the cities are to 
be saved and if the Negro is to be 
come a full and competitive member 
of American society. Yet as April turned 
toward May, TIME correspondents 





SUBURBANITES WORKING ON 117TH STREET IN NEW YORK CITY 
Commitment to the inner city from the hands and hearts outside. 














across the country did detect a shifting 
of priorities. With Americans in all age 
groups and at all levels of society re-ex- 
amining the values they had held dear 
so long, Viet Nam has receded as their 
primary concern. There were signs that 
many Americans are awakening at last 
to the fundamental needs of an urban 
nation and that, in time, the thing in 
the spring may last all year. 


Should Looters Be Shot? 

Chicago’s Mayor Richard J. Daley 
was hopping mad. Mulling over the 
massive damage caused by black riot- 
ers on the city’s West Side after Mar- 
tin Luther King Jr.’s assassination, 
Daley came to the conclusion that he 
had been badly let down by his police. 
The toll: 162 buildings gutted by ar- 
sonists, 22 more partially destroyed; 268 
businesses and homes looted; $9,000,- 
000 in property losses; eleven lives lost 
Yet, of the 2,900 Negroes arrested, only 
19 were charged with arson. Last week 
Daley’s ire erupted with nationwide 
reverberations. 

“T have conferred with the super- 
intendent of police and given him the 
following instructions, which I thought 
were instructions on the night of the 
riot that were not carried out,” he said 
at a City Hall press conference, “I said 
to him very emphatically and very def- 
initely that an order be issued by him 
immediately to shoot to kill any ar- 
sonist or anyone with a Molotov cock- 
tail in his hand, because they're poten- 
tial murderers, and to shoot to maim 
or cripple anyone looting.” As for young 
looters, Daley favored the use of Chem- 
ical Mace as “safer.” Rapping his top 
cop, James B. Conlisk Jr., for failing to 
apply “deadly force” to stop the burn- 
ing and looting that erupted in the 
Windy City, Daley appointed a_nine- 
man “blue ribbon” investigating com- 
mittee to determine, among other things, 
if a conspiracy was the cause of the 
chaos. “If anyone doesn’t think this is 
a conspiracy.” he said darkly, “I can't 
understand.” 

Applause & Repudiation. Reaction 
came swiftly, both in applause and re- 
pudiation of Daley's orders. “A_ fas- 
cist’s response,” protested the Rev. Jesse 
Jackson, head of Chicago's Operation 
Breadbasket (Time, March 1) and a 
longtime aide of Martin Luther King. 
“The mayor may have a killing pro- 
gram for the dreamers, but he has no 
program that can kill the dreams.” Ar- 
thur J. Bilek, a former Chicago police 
lieutenant now administering the crim- 
inal justice curriculum at the Univer- 
sity of Illinois, said: “A bullet fired 
into the body of a suspected looter is, 
after all, a quite irrevocable act.” Oth- 
ers blurred the distinction between Da- 
ley’s kill and maim categories. Said 
Arnold Sagalyn, a U.S. Housing and 
Urban Development Department official 
and member of the President’s riot com- 
mission: “It clearly seems wise public 
policy not to deprive a person of his 
life, particularly without a trial, for a 
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DALEY CRITICIZING POLICE 
Dark lack of understanding. 


crime that may involve property worth 
only a few dollars.” 

Daley did have supporters. More than 
4,500 letters and telegrams running 15 
to | in favor of his stand reached his of- 
fice. Some even suggested that Daley 
run for President. Few of the hard-lin- 
ers noted that in the confusion of a 
riot, police would have to be veritable 
Lone Rangers in their marksmanship 
to pick off arsonists or to “maim” run- 
ning looters, supposedly hitting them in 
the legs to bring them down. More- 
over, warned U.S. Attorney General 
Ramsey Clark, the indiscriminate use 
of “deadly force” could lead to “a very 
dangerous escalation of the problems 
we are so intent on solving.” 

Life v. Property. New York's Mayor 
John Lindsay summed up the senti- 
ment of most leaders and lawmen 





LINDSAY DEFENDING POLICIES 
Don’t turn disorder into chaos. 


throug*out the nation: “Protection of 
life, particularly innocent life, is more 
important than protecting property. We 
are not going to turn disorder into 
chaos through the unprincipled use of 
armed force: we are not going to shoot 
children.” That drew down on Lindsay 
the collective wrath of Harlem and Bed- 
ford-Stuyvesant merchants—both black 
and white—who charge that the mayor 


has been “soft” on rioters and insen- 
sitive to their pleas for city aid in 
repairing looted and — burned-out 
businesses. 


Upset by the furor, Chicago's Daley 
later tried to ameliorate the psycholog 
cal impact of his kill-and-maim state- 
ment. “There wasn't any shoot-to-kill 
order,” he said lamely. “That was a fab- 
rication.” In fact, Daley’s tough new 
order still stood. Whether the “deadly 
force” he intends to apply in future ri- 
oting will serve as a goad or a pre- 
ventive may well be tested in the sum- 
mer ahead 





New Script in Newark 

Not the least surprise of the spring 
has been the readiness of some black 
firebrands to preach peace and Real- 
politik in the ghettos. In the fearful 
days after Martin Luther King’s as- 
sassination, Mau Mau Chieftain Charles 
Kenyatta joined with New York’s May- 
or John Lindsay in lowering Harlem's 
temperature. In Los Angeles’ Watts, 
Black Nationalist Ron Karenga and oth- 
er militants passed the word: no riots, 
at least for the present. 

On paper, few black separatists have 
sounded more intractable in the past 
than Playwright LeRoi Jones, 33, who 
was found guilty in October of having 
prowled through Newark’s riot area last 
summer armed with a brace of re- 
volvers. “We must make our own world, 
man.” he wrote recently, “and we can- 
not do this unless the white man is 
dead. Let's get together and kill him.” 
Yet when the fires started up this month 
in Newark, Jones got together with 
Mayor Hugh Addonizio and city lead- 
ers of both races to search for peaceful 
political solutions 

Behind Jones's and other black zeal- 
ots’ volte-face is a hard-won awareness 
that Negroes themselves take the heav- 
iest casualties in any riot. Though he 
still promises to lash back with vigor if 
attacked by whites, Jones, currently ap 
pealing his conviction for possession of 
deadly weapons, is more interested now 
in achieving black power politically in 
his native city, where 52% of the 410,- 
O00 residents are Negro. As head of 
the new United Brothers of Newark, 
Jones said last week: “We are out to 
bring black self-government to this city 
by 1970, and the ballot seems to be 
the most advantageous way. We are edu- 
cating the Negro masses that this city 
can be taken without a shot being fired.” 

Back in the Framework. In June, the 
United Brothers will hold a convention 
to nominate black candidates for two 
city council seats. With voter-registra- 
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tion drives. Jones and other militants 
predict that a Negro will occupy Ad- 
donizio’s office two years hence, though 
LeRoi himself disavows any interest in 
the job. “I'm a communications spe- 
cialist.” he grins. Admits an Addonizio 
aide: “The argument isn’t whether a 
Negro is going to take over, but which 
Negro. With that, you're right back in 
the framework of American politics.” 
Another question is whether Negroes, 
along with Newark’s white ethnic-mi- 
nority groups, can keep their tempers 
long enough for the peaceful change to 
occur. 

One promising sign is that Jones has 
already met three times with Contrac- 
tor Anthony Imperiale. leader of a vo- 
ciferous group of angry whites who 
have been arming themselves and pa- 
trolling Newark in “jungle cruisers” in 
order to “repel an invasion” (TIME, 
March 29). Surprisingly. the black mil- 
itant and the white vigilante have 
reached an understanding. “I respect 
him,” says Jones. “He doesn’t lie like 
white liberals. He knows exactly what 
I'm trying to do, and I know right 
where he’s at.” 


New Directions 

Anthropologist Margaret Mead last 
week outlined some of the directions 
the nation might take to resolve “racial 
inequality within the premises of Ameri- 
can culture.” Writing in the New York 
Times, she listed: 1) “immediate in- 
tegration for those [Negroes] with the 
education to use their gifts” (primarily 
“statesmen and scientists, lawyers and 
doctors, poets and musicians”); 2) “po- 
litical black power in the slums of the 
inner cities” (a la LeRoi Jones); and 3) 
“a new economic and social base in 
the South” on which “the old pattern 
of kin and caste [could be changed] to 
a new pattern of kith and kin.” thus 
hopefully checking the burdensome and 
continuing flow of rural Negroes into 
city slums. 


Posthumous Victory 


The words spilled haltingly from the 
pulpit of Memphis’ crowded Clayborn 
Temple A.M.E. Church: “All those in 
favor of ratification, stand.” But the 
congregation’s response was anything 
but faltering. The big Negro church 
rocked with happy cheers, the thud of 
stomping feet and the din of dancing 
in the aisles. “And all those opposed?” 
persisted T. O. Jones, the emotion- 
choked president of Public Works Local 
1733, American Federation of State, 
County and Municipal Employees. In 
their delighted and deliriously unan- 
imous mood, the question was neither 
heard nor heeded by Memphis’ 1,300 
striking garbage men 

The garbage men had reason enough 
to rejoice. Their predominantly Negro 
union not only forced a form of rec- 
ognition from the cotton capital; its 14- 
month pact with city hall also calls for 
some solid pocketbook gains, including 
grievance procedures, a system of mer- 
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it promotions and a 9% pay hike. 
Mayor Henry Loeb, who bitterly brand- 
ed the strike illegal when it began ten 
weeks ago, even agreed to a dues check- 
off; under a face-saving scheme, a cred- 
it union will collect the money for the 
sanitationmen’s treasury. 

Symbol of Revolt. Ironically, it was 
the violence of Martin Luther King’s 
death rather than the nonviolence of 
his methods that ultimately broke the 
city’s resistance. Loeb, 47, a wealthy 
Southern patrician-turned-politician, re- 
lented on the critical issue of union 
recognition only after the assassination 
and under concerted pressure from the 
White House (through Labor Under 
Secretary James Reynolds), civil rights 
and labor leaders, and his own increas- 
ingly irritated local establishment. While 
many white Memphians initially sup- 
ported Loeb’s stand, they soon fretted 
over their city’s fading image and the 


THE ECONOMY 
In the Grass 


Virtually every leading economist— 
along with the business and banking 
communities and Government fiscal ex- 
perts—believes that a general tax rise 
is mandatory if the U.S. is to escape 
what might be a runaway boom (see 
BusiNEss). The gross national product 
grew al a frenetic $20 billion pace dur- 
ing the first quarter, while consumer 
prices soared at the rate of at least 4% 
a year—faster than at any other period 
since the Korean War year of 1951 

With the experts and the figures so 
unequivocally in agreement, why is it 
that neither Congress nor the Adminis- 
tration can harmonize? “It's like a 
bunch of people walking around in high 
elephant grass.” says one Treasury offi- 
cial. They were in brief sight of one 
another last month at the height of the 





MEMPHIS GARBAGEMEN’S UNION CHIEF JONES ANNOUNCES SETTLEMENT 
Other leaders are already preparing other battles. 


threat of more Negro boycotts and 
street violence. Just before the strike’s 
end last week, King’s successor, the 
Rev. Ralph D. Abernathy, played on 
their fears by promising to treat Mem- 
phis to “the most militant nonviolent 
steps ever taken.” 

Though the settlement = wreathed 
King’s final struggle with a posthumous 
victory, it did not restore racial har- 
mony to Memphis. Negro leaders are 
already preparing other battles. COME 
(for Committee On the Move tor Equal- 
ity), which mobilized Negroes behind 
the garbage men, plans fresh boycotts 
and picketing in a campaign to win 
more jobs, better housing, and improved 
educational opportunities for Memphis 
blacks, The new labor-civil rights co- 
alition forged during the strike may 
soon flex its organizing muscle on be- 
half of Memphis’ Negro hospital work- 
ers and Negro teachers. Memphis, in 
fact, has become so symbolically sig- 
nificant to the Negro cause, that Ab- 
ernathy hopes to use it as a Deep 
South springboard for King’s postponed 
Poor People’s March on Washington 
next month, 


gold crisis. Sobered by the threat to 
the dollar, Congress seemed to be less 
hostile to the notion of raising taxes in 
an election year; the Senate went so 
far as to attach a 10% income-tax sur- 
charge to another revenue measure— 
together with a stiff $6 billion cut in 
the federal budget. 

The elephant grass was thicker than 
anyone had imagined. After this month's 
riots, Johnson felt that urban and pov- 
erty programs would have to be ex- 
panded rather than cut. Though he also 
vetoed any major troop increase for 
Viet Nam, he did approve increments 
that would push war spending up by at 
least. $2.5. billion. 

Many Congressmen concluded that 
the President had simply welshed on 
his promise to let Congress do the chop- 
ping. Johnson aides countered that 
L.B.J. had never said he would let Con- 
gress cut anywhere it wanted. Neither 
side seems likely to give in any time 
soon. Some key figures in the dispute 
think that the whole matter will be left 
up to a new Congress and a new Pres- 
ident. Meanwhile, the economy spurts 
ahead, with no slowdown in sight. 
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WHO KILLED KING 


HE world had hardly learned of 

Martin Luther King’s murder in 
Memphis before speculation began that 
the civil rights leader had been the vic- 
tim of a well-planned conspiracy. The 
rumor mills were lubricated in part by 
the assiduously cultivated doubts that 
some still entertain about the killing of 
John F. Kennedy. In this case, how- 
ever, the conspiracy theorists could 
point to the fact that, though the gun- 
man was clearly identified, he remained 
—for all the far-flung resources of the 
FBl—mysteriously at large. 

While the hows and whys of the mur- 
der continued to elude the authorities, 
amateur assassinologists assumed from 
the start that King’s death had been en- 
gineered by a group of white Southern 





IN 1959 
A cloud of gossip and guesswork obscured the hows and whys. 


racists. The plot, said some, was hatched 
in Birmingham; others maintained that 
it was a made-in-Memphis undertaking. 
The latter theory was given some sup- 
port last week by a Memphian who 
told Time and later the FBI that he 
had overheard a local businessman giv- 
ing an unknown triggerman urgent or- 
ders to kill King on the balcony of his 
motel, and even specifying the price 
for the job ($5,000) and the pickup 
point for his fee (New Orleans). 

Threading through the cloud of gos- 
sip avd guesswork, the authorities man- 
aged to assemble the basic jigsaw puz- 
zle from which the killer's identity—if 
not his motive—emerged. 

How It Began. The first putative 
name broken out of the FBI was that 
of Eric Starvo Galt. This, it soon be- 
came clear, was a pseudonym built up 
to throw pursuers off the trail. Finger- 
prints found on the rifle left in the 
street when the killer fled belong to 
James Earl Ray, an escaped Missouri 
convict who has spent prison time for 
four major crimes, including armed rob- 
bery, burglary, forgery of U.S. money 
orders and car theft. The prints were 
painstakingly checked against the FBI's 
bank of 53,000 sets of records on want- 
ed men; it took 13 days to find them. 
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According to several current theories, 
the death of King was plotted about 
three months ago in Memphis. At least 
one witness reported seeing a man 
roughly matching Ray's description in 
Memphis last fall. He was thin, neatly 
dressed, with short, dark hair; his face 
and neck were marred by the scars of 
acne or smallpox. 

James Earl Ray had fled the Mis- 
souri State Penitentiary in April 1967, 
hiding in a big wooden breadbox to 
get from the prison bakery to the out- 
side world. He had twice before tried 
to escape, once placing a dummy in his 
bed and hiding in a ventilator shaft: 
once he broke a makeshift ladder try- 
ing to scale the wall. 


Ray’s youth in Alton, IIl., had been 


full of tangles with the law. Son of a la- 
borer who had the same name, Ray 
dropped out of school in the 10th grade, 
spent two years in the Army, where he 
served a term for drunkenness and 
“breaking arrest,” was discharged in 
1948, and turned to civilian crime. He 
was convicted of burglary in Los An- 
geles in 1949, of robbery in Chicago in 
1952. of forgery in Missouri in 1955, 
and in 1960 had drawn the 20-year 
term for armed robbery and car theft 
that he was serving when he made his 
escupe. 

How He Looks. Ray is 40, stands 5 
ft. 10 in. tall, weighs about 175 Ibs., 
has blue eyes and brown hair. There is 
a small scar in the center of his fore- 
head and another on the palm of his 
right hand. His left ear sticks out far- 
ther from his head than does his right. 
He habitually tugs at the left lobe. 
Sometimes he wears his hair in an un- 
kempt burr; at other times it is longer 
and looks darker. His prison record 
was unremarkable except for his pen- 
chant for escape attempts. The Mis- 
sourt warden, Harold Swenson, called 
Ray “extremely dangerous, cold-blood- 
ed and ruthless. There is no doubt in 
my mind that Ray could be a paid as- 
sassin.” The FBL warns that Ray must 
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be considered armed and dangerous. 
At week's end—somewhat redundantly 
—his name was added to the list of 
the nation’s ten most-wanted men. 

After Ray escaped from prison, the 
name Eric Galt first appeared in late 
summer 1967 in Birmingham, where 
he rented a room from Boarding-House 
Operator Peter Cherpes. On Aug. 30, 
Galt bought the used white Mustang 
found abandoned in an Atlanta park- 
ing lot after King’s death. The man 
who sold him the car, Lumber Com- 
pany Official William Paisley, was sur- 
prised to get his $2,000 initial asking 
price—and in cash. Early in September, 
Cherpes drove Galt to get an Alabama 
driver's license, and then Galt began to 
put the first of 19,000 miles on his car. 

Shyness & Lies. Galt kept the room 
in Birmingham until Oct. 7, living so 
quietly that he built a reputation as a 
shy introvert, an uncommunicative lon- 
er who talked little, drank nothing and 
mixed not at all. His few references to 
himself were apparently lies. He said 
he had worked in a Louisiana shipyard 
and that he had been a merchant sea- 
man, but union records do not show 
the name of Eric Galt. 

By December, Galt was in Los An- 
geles, where he presented two distinctly 
different’ personalities. From here he 
also took at least one trip to New Or- 
leans, coming back with enough money 
to spread it around. He bought 50 hours 
of dancing lessons, plunking down $465 
in big bills. And he took a short course 
in bartending, paying $250 in advance. 
Dance Studio Manager Rod Arvidson 
remembers Galt’s alligator shoes, lack 
of coordination, and quiet disposition, 
Others add that he loved hillbilly mu- 
sic and spoke in Southern-accented, un- 
grammatical speech, Instructor Andreas 
Jorgensen said: “Every time the con- 
versation got personal, he became quict. 
He was a clam.” Galt refused a bar- 
tending job upon his graduation from 
the course. Manager Tomas Reyes Lau 
recalls Galt’s saying, “I have to see my 
brother, I'd better wait until I return to 
town.” 

The day before the course ended, Ala- 
bama’s license bureau issued a dupli- 
cate driver's permit to Eric Galt, mail- 
ing it to a Birmingham address after a 
telephone request from Galt. It was 
not forwarded; the agency got its 25¢ 
fee March 6. 

Trip to New Orleans. If Galt was re- 
membered as shy and pleasant by most 
of his acquaintances, the Hollywood 
drinking crowd in the area of an apart- 
ment he rented and at the St. Francis 
Hotel, where he also stayed, recall him 
as an Obsessive racial bigot, an abrasive 
patron who belted screwdrivers, dozed 
on the bar stool and bickered with any- 
one around. Everyone at the Rabbit's 
Foot Club remembers Galt’s big dis- 
pute. A young woman had the temerity 
to tell him that Negroes were “good peo- 
ple.” This so enraged Galt that he 
grabbed her arm and hauled her to the 
door, shouting: “I'll drop you off in 
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Watts and we'll see how you like it 
there!" When another customer fol- 
lowed, Galt fled. 

About the time Galt flashed his mon- 
ey at the dancing school, he took a 
songwriter named Charles Stein on a 
two-day trip to New Orleans in the Mus- 
tang. While passing through Texas, Galt 
made several long-distance telephone 
calls from pay booths, and so insistent 
was he on repeating his name that Stein 
surmised that “he was establishing a fic- 
titious identity.” Once they returned to 
Los Angeles, Stein saw little of Galt, 
but is certain that he made at least one 
more trip to New Orleans. 

Advocate of Wallace. From Galt's 
relationship with Stein came hints that 
Galt had at least a speaking acquaint- 
ance with Hollywood supporters of the 
presidential bid of former Alabama 
Governor George Wallace. Stein said 
Galt agreed to take him to New Or- 
leans only after Stein had agreed to 
sign a Wallace petition. Galt took him 
to the Wallace North Hollywood head- 
quarters, and so well-known was Galt 
there that Stein presumed him to be 
some kind of politician. Wallace head- 
quarters aides say that their files list no 
one named Galt. 

Galt-Ray disappeared from Los An- 
geles early in March, and on March 29 
he bought a .243 Remington rifle at a 
Birmingham sporting-goods store. Next 
day he returned to exchange it for a 
30-06, explaining that “my brother” 
had decided they needed a different 
weapon for a planned hunting trip. He 
also bought a telescopic sight and had 
it mounted by the store. 

The Fatal Day. On April 3—the day 
before King was murdered—Galt reg- 
istered at Memphis’ Rebel Motel, and 
his Mustang was seen parked near 
Room 34. Clerks said that Galt made 
no telephone calls through their switch- 
board, but the lights in the room stayed 
on all night. Next day John Willard— 
an alias used by Galt—rented Room 5 
in the sleazy rooming house across the 
street from the Lorraine Motel, where 
King was shot. 

After the shooting, the man called 
Willard was seen rushing out of the 
rooming house; the rifle and a ditty 
bag were found on the street; witnesses 
reported that the white car tore away 
at top speed. Amid the confusion, a mys- 
terious radio call described a continu- 
ing police chase after the Mustang. The 
chase went one way, the Mustang an- 
other, and the broadcast later was dis- 
covered to have been a fake. The killer 
had been given his chance to escape. 

Next day the car was abandoned in 
Atlanta, 382 miles away. Galt had man- 
aged the long drive unhindered, and 
disappeared after taking a taxi ride; 
the driver later recognized him from 
an FBI sketch. From this point on, Eric 
Starvo Galt ceased to exist. 

So, for all practical purposes, did 
the trail. By week's end it seemed like- 
ly that the fugitive was outside the coun- 
try—or still inside it, and safely dead. 
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Me a he | 


IN SEARCH OF A VENUE 


|‘ the canapés are any foretaste of the 
meal, the confrontation will be cold, 
costly and interminable. After all the en- 
ticing tidbits set out by both sides, 
Washington and Hanoi could not agree 
last week on a venue for the menu, or 
even accept that the other side had any 
real appetite for preliminary talks aimed 
at ending the Viet Nam war. 

During the three weeks since Lyn- 
don Johnson imposed geographic re- 
strictions on the bombing of North Viet 
Nam as a means to induce negotia- 
tions, the Administration has been frus- 
trated on two counts. The North Viet- 
namese, while benefiting from the curb 
on raids north of the 20th parallel, 





side. North Viet Nam has no diplo- 
matic representation in any of the ten 
except Ceylon, An ideal spot would be 
one in which Americans, North Viet- 
namese and South Vietnamese would 
feel at home diplomatically; the site of 
preliminary talks is likely to serve also 
for any full-scale negotiations that might 
follow. Rusk observed that he would 
hardly expect the North Vietnamese to 
go to Seoul or Canberra any more 
than the U.S. could be expected to go 
to Peking or Hanoi. 

In further clarification, Johnson set 
four minimal requirements for a meet- 
ing place: adequate official channels of 
communication; access for the repre- 
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DENVER POST 


‘| WILL GO ANYWHERE, AT ANY TIME...” 
A dwindling shopping list, a souring menu. 


have mounted an intensive propaganda 
campaign designed to denigrate the 
U.S, peace initiative. 

Johnson on March 31 proposed “Ge- 
neva or any other suitable place” as a 
meeting ground. North Vietnamese For- 
cign Minister Nguyen Duy Trinh came 
back with Pnompenh, Cambodia, “or 
another place to be mutually agreed 
upon.” After each side deflected the oth- 
er’s first suggestion, the U.S. named 
Laos, Burma, Indonesia and India. “Not 
adequate,” replied the North Vietnam- 
ese, countering with Warsaw. 

Feeling at Home. “The US..” 
charged a Hanoi party paper, “is de- 
liberately trying to delay the contacts.” 
The Administration responded publicly 
by trying to buttress its position and pri- 
vately by attempting to break the im- 
passe. Secretary of State Dean Rusk 
said it was time for Hanoi to make a 
“serious and responsive answer” to U.S. 
diplomatic communications. Rusk then 
proposed ten additional countries ac- 
ceptable to the U.S.: Ceylon, Japan. 
Afghanistan, Pakistan, Nepal, Malaysia, 
Italy, Belgium, Finland and Austria. 

It was doubtful that he expected any 
of them to be acceptable to the other 


sentatives of U.S. allies, such as South 
Viet Nam; opportunity for full press 
coverage; and a mutually agreeable set- 
ting giving neither side a psychological 
advantage or handicap. 

Third-Party Hope. Raising the num- 
ber of U.S.-proposed sites to 15 seemed 
mainly a ploy to demonstrate that the 
U.S. was open-minded. North Viet Nam 
dismissed the four criteria as “absurd 
and insolent,” and termed the length- 
ened list a “tortuous maneuver" to delay 
talks. Privately, U.S. officials have come 
to doubt that the North Vietnamese 
will accept any place on earth first sug- 
gested by the U.S. Accordingly, Wash- 
ington let it be known that it was 
seeking proposals from third parties. 
At the U.N., Arthur Goldberg conferred 
with Secretary-General U Thant. In 
Washington, Rusk chatted with Soviet 
Ambassador Anatoly Dobrynin. Thant 
has been talking about Paris and a cou- 
ple of other cities. Though it has crit- 
icized U.S, policy in Viet Nam, Paris 
would meet the basic U.S. requirements. 
The reason for its omission from Rusk’s 
shopping list was the hope that Hanoi 
or a third party might name it. 

While continuing these diplomatic ef- 
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forts, the U.S. was hinting none too 
subtly that the bombing restriction 
might not be continued indefinitely. 
Johnson, in Honolulu to confer with 
South Korean President Chung Hee 
Park about both Viet Nam and Seoul's 
security problems (see THe Wortp), 
Stressed that it had been a long time 
since the bombing limitation began on 
March 31. “Our restraint,” added Rusk. 
“was meant to inspire discussions about 
ending this war, not to provide an ex- 
cuse for propaganda warfare while the 
battle raged on.” 


DEMOCRATS 


Hubert’s Nonsecret 

“I'd announce it right here.” Hubert 
Humphrey cracked at a State Depart- 
ment ceremony last week, “except that 
I think you've got enough trouble.” 
His formal announcement is hardly even 
necessary, since the Vice President has 
been a hyperactive undeclared candidate 
almost from the moment that Lyndon 
Johnson bowed out of the presidential 
race. 

In the three weeks since then, Hum- 
phrey has made little secret of his in- 
tentions as he sewed together an im- 
probable coalition of big labor and in- 
dustry, Northern liberals and Southern 
Governors. Last week, having secured 
the endorsements of Louisiana’s mod- 
erate Governor John McKeithen—a 
possible running mate—and New York 
City’s former Mayor Robert Wagner, 
the United Democrats for Humphrey, 
led by Oklahoma's Senator Fred Har. 
ris and Minnesota’s Walter Mondale, 
with Harry Truman as honorary chair- 
man, opened up shop in Washington. 

This week, when the U.D.H. holds 
its first major Strategy meeting at the 
Washington Hilton, Humphrey is likely 
to announce officially what everyone al- 
ready knows. 


The Hoosier Plank 


Governor Roger Branigin is running 
for one of the least consequential posi- 
lions in American politics—his state's 
favorite-son candidate for President— 
and his platform has but a single, stur- 
dy plank: Indiana for Indianians. 

“Hell, yes,” he declares, “I’m serious. 
I want to make Indiana more effective. 
We have not been as effective a force 
in national politics as 63 convention 
votes and a 5,000,000 population should 
dictate.” To increase Indiana's political 
heft, Branigin means to control those 
63 votes during the first ballot in Chi- 
cago, and to do that he must beat 
Robert Kennedy and Eugene McCarthy 
in the primary. If, along the way, he be- 
came the party’s candidate for Vice 
President, well, says the Governor about 
half seriously, “stranger things have 
happened.” 

Informal History. On the hustings, 
speaking in his raspy voice, Branigin 
says of Kennedy and McCarthy: “They 
are tourists in Indiana, and should be 
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treated as such. We don’t mind them 
having a fight here, but we don’t want 
them to carry away the arena.” He re- 
serves his choicest thrusts for Kennedy. 
“I really don’t think they can buy In- 
diana, but they're going to try. I've 
heard that the Kennedys paid $2,000,- 
000 more for West Virginia than Thom- 
as Jefferson paid for the entire Lou- 
isiana purchase ($15,000,000).” 
Branigin, 65, may not have his ri- 
vals’ national reputation, but he is per- 
fectly cast in the role of defender against 
those he calls the “outlanders.” A pros- 
perous corporation lawyer before run- 
ning for Governor in 1964, he won by 
263,000 votes, the largest plurality in 
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BRANIGIN ON THE HUSTINGS 
Tourists beware. 


the state’s history. He has since bur- 
nished his popularity by keeping spend- 
ing down. 

But it was more than state solvency 
that caused the Indianapolis Star to 
call him “all Hoosier from his head to 
his toes.” His family has been in the 
State since 1821. He is a walking re- 
pository of Hoosier lore, with which he 
delights audiences. As Branigin ex- 
pounds early Indiana history, Lieut. 
Colonel George Rogers Clark comes 
out a combination of Daniel Boone, 
Kit Carson and Davy Crockett; Clark’s 
conquests of Kaskaskia, Vincennes and 
Cahokia sound only slightly less mo- 
mentous than Saratoga, Trenton and 
Yorktown. 

Hunting Horseradish. He is fond of 
citing the state’s illustrious sons and 
daughters, mentioning the only Hoosier 
President, Benjamin Harrison. in the 
same breath as Marjorie Main, Jimmy 
Hoffa, John Dillinger and Eugene Debs. 
He talks familiarly of Booth Tarkington, 
remarks that James Whitcomb Riley 





was “more of a devotee of the glass 
than the typewriter,” and notes that 
“we had Theodore Dreiser, who wrote 
Sister Carrie and scared everybody in 
Indiana right out of their wits.” He 
brings up that other literary figure, one 
James Buchanan Elmore, author of the 
lines: “My wife has gone ahunting 
Horseradish for her meat.” Branigin 
pauses after that recitation, as if savor- 
ing the image, then observes: “This did 
not sell well.” 

He is full of nuggets of what he 
calls Hoosier philosophy, e.g.: “When- 
ever you hear a man say it’s not the 
money, it’s the principle. you can bet 
its the money.” Branigin himself got 
into the primary contest as a matter of 
principle. Lyndon Johnson asked him 
to run as a presidential stand-in, and al- 
though the Governor was never a John- 
son fan, he believed that party loyalty 
demanded his acceptance. “Here I agree 
to do it,” he says, “and just a few days 
later [when Johnson pulled out of the 
race] find myself dropped through a 
trap door.” But Branigin, who cannot 
by law succeed himself, seems to be 
finding the trap enjoyable. 


Quickening Passions 

Whether croaking out a few bars of 
a Polish ditty on Dyngus Day* in South 
Bend, Ind., or japing down hecklers in 
Coos Bay, Ore., Robert Kennedy con- 
tinued to elicit the extremes of ardor 
and rancor. 

Since the New Yorker took the field 
and the President renounced a second 
full term, residual anti-Kennedy pas- 
sions have quickened. Condemned vari- 
ously for his antiwar stand, his “op- 
portunism” in entering the race, his 
hippie hair, his pro-civil rights proclivi- 
ties, his vendetta against Teamster Boss 
Jimmy Hoffa, his indentureship in the 
‘30s under Joe McCarthy and myriad 
unspecified acts of vindictiveness, Ken- 
nedy seems to many to appeal to “the 
darker impulses of the American spirit” 
—a sin that he was unwise enough to 
ascribe to Lyndon Johnson last month, 
Said a Los Angeles housewife last week, 
after switching her voting registration 
to Democrat so that she could vote 
against Bobby: “He is dogmatic, ruth- 
less, dangerous, and as phony as an 
$18 bill.” 

Ecstatic Squeals. Kennedy is well 
enough aware of this side of his image 
and takes it with a fatalism that is 
brightened by the passion of his par- 
tisans. Last week, during a seven-state 
campaign swing from Indiana to Cal- 
ifornia, Bobby—who has been depilat- 
ing so steadily that he may soon look 
like a Marine boot—deliberately court- 
ed more mature audiences than the 
screaming bobby-hoppers that so often 
greet him. But age made little differ- 
ence. Visiting an electronics plant near 
Portland, Ore., Kennedy encountered 





A traditional Polish spring holiday, which 
is the equivalent of April Fool's Day. 
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the same ecstatic squeals—from middle- 
aged women. Oddly enough, it was at 
the University of San Francisco, hard 
by the Haight-Ashbury, that Bobby en- 
countered the most unbridled hostility 
of his campaign—from heckling hippies. 

Careening through 18-hour campaign 
days toward the May 7 Indiana pri- 
mary against Eugene McCarthy and fa- 
vorite son Governor Roger Branigin, 
Kennedy has been profligate with his 
strength and sometimes sloppy in his 
tactics. Last week he admitted that 20 
Senate employees working for himself 
and Brother Teddy on the U.S. payroll 
are engaged in campaign activities. Too 
often he allows his staffers to reinforce 
the image of ruthlessness. as when one 
Kennedy operative phoned a middle- 
level Washington official and demanded 
campaign assistance. “I'll be happy to 
do everything I can after the conven- 
tion,” said the official, an appointee 
committed to serving the President for 
the moment. Snapped the Kennedy 
aide: “After the convention we won't 
need you, buster,” 

Crew's Ransom. Nor did Kennedy 
win any points for statesmanship when 
he carped that the Administration’s de- 
lay over settling on a peace-negotiation 
site was “unforgivable.” Bobby repeated 
the simplistic notion that an end to the 
war would overnight redirect billions 
from military expenditures into urban 
programs 

Eugene McCarthy also complained 
that Johnson was too slow in agreeing 
to a site for peace negotiations. In Pitts- 
burgh, he suggested that Secretary of 
State Dean Rusk be dismissed as a 
“symbolic” gesture, and in Philadelphia, 
though he later hedged the idea, he pro- 
posed that the U.S. pay ransom to 
North Korea for the return of the 
U.S.S. Pueblo’s crew 

McCarthy, no less than Kennedy, has 
been forced to look at the world through 
a wider-angle lens since the President's 
renunciation. At the University of Penn- 
sylvania, the Minnesotan reflected with 
almost casual eloquence on the mis- 
direction of U.S. foreign policy. “We 
have relied too much on the concep- 
tion of the political bloc,” he said, “in- 
sisting that all nations in a given area 
must act as a totality. If we cannot re- 
spect nationalism and diversity in Eu- 
rope, where diversity has always flour- 
ished, how can we expect to cope with 
diversity in Africa, Asia and Latin 
America? The Russian-Chinese split 
dramatizes the uselessness of the State 
Department view of Communism as a 
monolithic aggressor.” 

For that matter, the Democratic Par- 
ty is hardly a monolith either. Last 
week 17 of the nation’s 24 Dem- 
ocratic Governors gathered in St. Louis 
to discuss the candidates—and decided 
nothing. Awaiting Hubert Humphrey's 
announcement, the Governors resisted 
Kennedy pressures for an endorsement 
and concluded, as New Jersey’s Rich- 
ard Hughes put it, that “a pause is 
clearly in order.” 
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Mac’s Plug 


Some time after President Johnson 
said that he would not run again, Rob- 
ert McNamara, new president of the 
World Bank, fell into conversation with 
aides of Robert Kennedy. How might 
the former Defense Secretary help the 
campaign? Since he was barred from 
politics by the bank's charter, McNa- 
mara could not endorse Kennedy. But 
who could complain if he recounted 
Bobby’s “energy and courage, compas- 
sion and wisdom” during the crises of 
his brother’s Administration? 

Thus McNamara’s effusive praise was 
taped for TV plugs in the Kennedy cam- 
paign—and McNamara landed in the 
midst of a Pentagon-sized controversy. 
It Was a curious gaffe on both sides. Mc- 
Namara will not find it any easier now 
to pry money from the U.S. Congress, 
which provides 27% of the bank’s 
funds. Kennedy will scarcely gain. He 
has always dissociated himself from the 
Johnson Administration and the Viet 
Nam war. Yet no official, save Dean 
Rusk, has been more closely associated 
with both than Robert S. McNamara. 


REPUBLICANS 
Out of Hibernation 


The two principal contenders for the 
Republican presidential nomination 
emerged last week from nearly a month 
of political hibernation. Both chose the 
same forum: the American Society of 
Newspaper Editors, meeting in Wash- 
ington’s Shoreham Hotel Nelson 
Rockefeller, advertising his “availabil- 
ity” in the first of a series of speeches 
on national problems, addressed him- 
self to the urban crisis in a half-hour 
Weighty but well reasoned address that 
left the editors slightly comatose. Rich- 
ard Nixon, by contrast, sparkled in a 
relaxed format that mixed stand-up wit 
with graceful repartee before a panel 
of four editors. The same editorial au- 
dience that clapped for Rockefeller only 
twice—and then none too loudly—in- 
terrupted Nixon’s speech with applause 
15 times 

To be sure, Rockefeller’s subject was 
not the stuff that stirs hurrahs. The 
New York Governor called for a na- 
tionwide, decade-long assault on urban 
atrophy, To be financed largely by is- 
suance of bonds, his program would 
allot $30 billion to schools, parks and 
mass transit, and $60 billion to uni- 
versities, hospitals and middle-income 
housing. He also called on industry to 
invest $60 billion in slum renovation. 
Unless a major effort of that scope is un- 
dertaken, Rocky argued, the U.S. will 
remain “at one and the same time the 
affluent society and the afflicted society.” 

When Nixon appeared next day, he 
warned that such spending would only 
feed inflation and thus starve the slum 
dweller, Nixon turned with greater vi- 
vacity to the Democrats. “McCarthy 
has the intellectuals, Hubert has Lyn- 
don and Bobby has the World Bank,” 














he quipped vis-a-vis Robert McNama- 
ra’s fulsome endorsement of Kennedy. 
Nixon had just had a haircut, and he 
noted that R.F.K. had got one too. 
“I've known Bobby Kennedy for 14 
years, and he gets a haircut about this 
time every year.” 

With his new penchant for self-depre- 
cation, Nixon recalled how a young 
girl had stopped him on the street in 
New York and enthusiastically asked 
him to autograph his picture. “That's a 
wonderful picture, Mr. Nixon,” the 
jumping teeny-bopper gushed. “It 
doesn’t look like you at all.” Asked to 
describe the “new” Nixon, he fingered 
his receding hairline and allowed: “Well, 


NIXON ADDRESSING EDITORS 
Mixing wit with wisdom. 


the new Nixon is older, to begin with. 
Perhaps he has acquired, I should hope, 
some more wisdom.” 

Strongest Weapon. In keeping with 
that new-found restraint, Nixon urged 
a moratorium on criticism of U.S. for- 
eign policy by all candidates during the 
period of negotiation before talks on a 
Viet Nam settlement. Chiding Eugene 
McCarthy for his demands that Dean 
Rusk resign, Nixon added: “The one 
man who can do anything about peace 
is Lyndon Johnson, and I'm not going 
to do anything to undercut him.” Yet 
Nixon made it clear that division with- 
in the Democratic Party is one of his 
strongest weapons. Flying on to Mich- 
igan, where he conferred with Gov- 
ernor George Romney (but came away 
without an endorsement), Nixon began 
a nine-day swing through the Middle 
West and the Mountain States. En route 
he hammered away at the message that 
shapes up as his major campaign theme: 
“A divided Democratic Party cannot 
unite a divided country: a united Re- 
publican Party can.” 
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SOUTH VIET NAM 


On a New Footing 

Though it has been wracked by war 
for more than two decades, South Viet 
Nam has never fully mobilized its re- 
sources to fight the Communists. It has. 
in fact. more or less tried to fight the 


war with one hand while the other 
went ubout its normal business, Now 
the government of President Nguyen 


Van Thieu. having decided to put the 
country on a full war footing for the 
first time, is not only out to raise the 
number of men in uniform to nearly 
1,000,000 but to enforce an across-the- 
board tightening of the 
economy to pay for the mo- 
bilization. The job will not 
be easy—and there are 
many doubts that it can be 
accomplished by the target 
date of September or Octo- 
ber—but Thieu jis deter- 
mined to push it hard. 
Rarely since the war be- 
gan have the Vietnamese 
been so united in purpose 
about any national aim. The 
need for mobilization has 
the support of the country’s 
press, its political parties, its 
churches, Even the militant 
Buddhists have not objected, 
which amounts to positive 
support from them. Virtu- 
ally all members of the Na- 
tional Assembly back the 
idea—but the Assembly is 
jealous of its recently creat- 
ed powers. When Thieu last 
week sent the Assembly a 
terse, 60-word draft asking 
for authority to mobilize 
the country’s manpower and 
resources, the Assembly 
balked at the lack of detail 
and the sweeping statement that “reg- 
ulations to carry out this law will be 
determined by decrees.” It shelved 
Thieu’s draft. but intends to rewrite the 
bill so that it spells out what the gov- 
ernment had been planning all along. 
Saving on Rice. What is planned is 
a call-up of an additional 158,000 men 
this year, aimed particularly at’ the 
young. Eighteen- and 19-year-olds will 
be drafted first, and the army will ac- 
cept volunteers of 16 and 17. Not only 
are men of those ages more militarily 
educable, but few have families, thus 
saving the government rice allowances 
and family normally paid to 
older, married soldiers. And, since the 
Viet Cong are recruiting at younger 
and younger ages, the government hopes 
to get to the boys before the enemy 
does, It intends to induct some 
45.000 students in Vietnamese colleges 
and universities who are failing to take 
regular, successful examinations. The 
25,000 left in the colleges will be fitted 
for uniforms as soon as they graduate. 


bonuses 
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In addition, the government mobili- 
zation would extend up to men aged 
45, v. the present 33. Those 33 or young- 
er would go into active military units: 
those 34 to 39 would be assigned to Re- 
gional and Popular (local) Forces or 
join those 40 to 45 in civilian defense 
units. Duong Van Thuy, chairman of 
the House Defense Committee, would 
also like to call up all single girls aged 
IS to 25 to serve as hospital aides or 
armed forces secretaries, where they 
could. as Thuy put it, use their “soft 
hands and tender hearts to comfort our 
boys > 

A crackdown on and 


draft evaders 





RECRUITS IN SAIGON 
To get the boys before the enemy does. 


deferments has already been launched. 
All men 18 to 33 must carry “control 
slips” issued by the police; anyone 
caught without one is automatically con- 
sidered a Viet Cong suspect. The gov- 
ernment uses fixed and mobile police 
and military roadblocks to constantly 
check the slips. while flying squads vis- 
it homes and even cordon off whole 
cily blocks for 1.D. checks. So effective 
is the tightening net that the price for 
an illegal “fix” to escape the draft has 
soared to a minimum of $870, virtual- 
ly out of the reach of all but perhaps a 
few hundred scions of the wealthiest 
South Vietnamese families 


To raise the estimated $90 million 
that the new recruits will cost in pay 
and outfitting annually, the National 


Economy Ministry proposes to hike in- 
come taxes and business license fees by 
at least 20%, Additional levies will be 
imposed on such already heavily taxed 
items as petroleum, beer and cigarettes. 
Businessmen will be forced to finance 
their own imports without government 


aid. All but essential construction will 
be postponed. and many essential work- 
ers will be mobilized in their jobs. One 
considerable source of normal govern- 
ment revenues. that from the heavily 
taxed bars. nightclubs and dance halls 
that the government closed down after 
Tet, seems to have been shut off for 
geod. The Labor Ministry last week 
turned down a plea from the 4.700 
comely ladies of the Hotel and Dance 
Hall Workers’ Union to put them back 
in’ business “to get money trom tor- 
cigners for war victims.” The girls were 
told that they could best help the war et- 
fort by filling the jobs in business and 
agriculture vacated by drafted youths 
There will be plenty of openings. 


NORTH VIET NAM 
The Respite 


While the South Vietnamese braced 
themselves to bear heavier burdens in 
the war, the North Vietnamese felt. at 
least temporarily, a great weight lifted 
from their shoulders. In the three weeks 
since President Johnson announced his 
partial bombing pause. life north of the 
20th parallel—where 90% of the North 
Vietnamese live and where the U.S. 
has ceased attacking—has taken on a 
new and freer rhythm. After three years 
of tairly steady air strikes by U.S. 
planes, the North Vietnamese. though 
still basically too cautious to change 
the mode of life that they have devised 
to counter the air raids, have accepted 
the pause as a welcome breather 
following pages) 

Under the threat of attack. Hanoi 
Was a Cily organized to work and move 
at night. The shops have not changed 
their hours—S to 8 in the morning, 5 
to 7 in the evening—but on sunny 
days thousands of cyclists now jam the 
midday streets. The noisy streetcars are 
once again so crowded that passengers 
ride on their footbourds. The tree-shad- 
ed boulevards around the Petit Lac. 
the garden spot in Hanoi’s center, are 
daily thronged with strollers. The res- 
taurants are full of people. many of 
them downing breaded shrimp, the fa- 
vorite dish of Hanoi’s residents. Each 
weekend, the routes in and out of Ha- 
noi and Haiphong are jammed with 
parents headed for the countryside to 
visit their children, most of whom are 
encamped there for the duration, and 
men women who work on. the 
city’s outskirts hurrying inward to visit 
friends and relatives. But the antiair 
craft gunners sull keep ready watch, 
and occasional alerts still sound. trig- 
gered by U.S. reconnaissance flights 
overhead. Hanoi has the mood of a 
city enjoying an unexpected, slightly 
eerie—and not quite thoroughly believ- 
able—respite 

A Rural Boon. An unusual number 
of Americans have been in North Viet 
Nam of late, able to sample the flavor 
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NORTH VIET NAM 
DURING THE 
BOMBING PAUSE 


A Gibraltar-based British vessel and a 
Russian freighter unload supplies in Hai- 
phong, whose docks have never been 
bombed. Nine other ships were waiting. 





North Vietnamese search for reusable 
bricks among the ruins of Haiphong’s 
Central Market. Authorities had closed 
the market, anticipating the U.S. raids. 
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Sequence of pictures above and lower right shows the assembly of 
one of the three pontoon bridges devised to take the place of the 
bombed-out Paul Doumer span in Hanoi. At dusk, tugs assemble the 
bridge in sections and traffic flows across it all night. At dawn, it is 
taken apart again and hidden—despite the bombing pause. 











Though U.S. aircraft overhead are not bombers 
but reconnaissance planes, the citizens of Hanoi 
still dive for their sidewalk shelters. These simple 
concrete cylinders are also sold to individuals for 
their gardens or yards at $2 each—a discount, 
since they cost the government $4.25 to make. 
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of life in the Communist capital for 
themselves. Among them: Novelist 
Mary McCarthy, Harry Ashmore of the 
Center for the Study of Democratic In- 
stitutions, Miami News Editor William 
Baggs and CBS Television Correspon- 
dent Charles Collingwood. Colling- 
wood’s cameraman was French Pho- 
tographer Roger Pic, who took the pic- 
tures on the preceding three pages after 
the bombing pause was announced. 

The U.S. visitors report that the most 
visibly active man in Hanoi these days 
is Premier Pham Van Dong, 60, who 
runs North Viet Nam on a day-to-day 
basis for Ho Chi Minh. Neither Dong 
nor Ho seems likely to relax many of 
the arrangements necessitated by the 
bombing. They cannot, of course, be 
certain that the raids will not resume. 
In addition, the decentralization of 
North Viet Nam’s primitive industry 
has proved a boon to the rural econo- 
my: the factories may never be pulled 
back into Hanoi and Haiphong and 
Nam Dinh. Bringing back into Hanoi 
the 400,000 people who were evac- 
uated would also raise large food-dis- 
tribution problems. They were moved 
out in the first place not just because 
of the bombing but to take them to the 
rice areas, so that rice would not have 
to be shipped into the city and thus re- 
quire transport that could otherwise be 
used for war goods. North Viet Nam 
has only recently solved the problem 
of food shortages, and Ho would not 
be likely to dismantle a successful sys- 
tem now. The North is, however, using 
the pause to patch up roads, rails and 
bridges continually hit by U.S. bombs. 

Down the Panhandle. Ashmore and 
Baggs were making their second visit 
to North Viet Nam. After 14 months, 
Baggs reported, the North’s military and 
transport equipment had notably im- 
proved, Antiaircraft guns pointed sky- 
ward in thick clusters, and the often- 
bombed roads and makeshift pontoon 
bridges rumbled under a steady flow of 
new trucks. On the road from Hanoi 
to Haiphong, Baggs counted 157 trucks, 
then gave up counting as they kept com- 
ing. U.S. reconnaissance shows that 
many of those trucks are moving at 
high speed down into the panhandle 
near the border with South Viet Nam. 
To make sure that the breathing spell 
for the North does not become a dis- 
aster for the South, U.S. pilots are 
relentlessly attacking the Communist 
convoys. Last week, in fact, they flew 
the largest number of sorties against 
the North so far this year. 


THE WAR 


Shrinking Sanctuary 

Few places remain in South Viet 
Nam where Communist forces enjoy 
anything like a sanctuary and can op- 
erate with relative impunity. One is the 
A Shau Valley in northernmost I Corps, 
which was taken by the North Viet- 
namese two years ago when they over- 
ran a U.S. Special Forces camp and 
has been held by them ever since. The 
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other is the U Minh Forest deep in the 
Delta, a Viet Cong domain since the 
end of World War II. Last week U.S. 
airpower—with, in one instance, a ma- 
jor assist from nature—was put to work 
to destroy those sanctuaries. 

The valley of A Shau lies south of 
Khe Sanh on the Laos border, 30 miles 
southwest of Hué—only a night’s march 
beyond the protective jungle for an 
enemy force aiming to launch a sur- 
prise attack on the ancient capital of 
Viet Nam. After seizing the valley in 
March 1966, the North Vietnamese 
brought in artillery, antiaircraft guns 
and tons of supplies, built bunkers and 
fortifications all the way in from the 
Laotian border. 

At least some of the North Viet- 
namese troops that abandoned the siege 
of Khe Sanh are believed to have fil- 
tered down into A Shau, where they 
have increased the threat to Hueé’s se- 
curity. Though the valley has been re- 
peatedly bombed, the U.S. last week 
turned loose on A Shau the giant B- 
52s that had helped lift the siege of 
Khe Sanh, In ten waves averaging six 
planes each, the eight-engine jets hit 
the valley with 500 tons of explosives 
during a 24-hour period and kept com- 
ing back throughout the week. They 
blasted truck parking lots, weapons sites 
and bunkers, possibly preparing for an 
allied ground assault to retake A Shau. 
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Arsonists in Pique. The U Minh Dark 
Forest has served as a refuge for pi- 
rates, fugitives and guerrillas throughout 
Vietnamese history. Crisscrossed with 
hidden canals and with vegetation so 
thick it has resisted all attempts at de- 
foliation, the 1,550-sq. mi. U Minh is a 
tangled swampland = crawling — with 
snakes, boars, tigers—and virtually un- 
touchable Viet Cong. It has been a 
prime enemy redoubt since 1946, and 
what the Viet Cong have built in it 
no one but they know: no non-Com- 
munist troops have ever dared venture 
in, and its masters even kept villagers 
living on the forest fringes from en- 
tering their lair. 

But by last week 85% of the Dark 
Forest lay in smoking ruins, the result 
of a monumental five-week fire that, as 
An Xuyen Province Pacification Chief 
William Barrett said, was the result of 
“a set of circumstances that could nev- 
er be duplicated in a million years.” 
One factor was the weather: the dry sea- 
son had started two months early last 
fall, and dried U Minh’s peat turf to tin- 
der. Then, on March 8th, a group of 
fishermen, who had been forbidden by 
the Viet Cong to fish in the forest 
ponds, turned arsonists in pique and 
started a forest fire. At almost the same 
time fires accidentally started in other 
parts of the forest. Whipped by chang- 
ing winds, the fires met, melded, and 
ate their way through the U Minh at 
one-third of a mile an hour. 

Complete Denuding. It was three 
weeks before the allies realized the im- 
portance of what was happening—and 
made the burning of U Minh a matter 
of military policy. While the Viet Cong 
frantically tried to dig firebreaks and 
move their supplies to safer ground, 
U.S, jets roared down over the Delta 
to feed the fire with napalm and white- 
phosphorus rockets. U.S. Navy guided- 
missile cruisers aimed hundreds of rock- 
ets at suspected enemy positions. But 
the greatest damage was done by the 
fire itself. It destroyed 20 years’ worth 
of Communist building and hoarding, 
setting off secondary explosions of am- 
munition or fuel at a rate of three an 
hour, denuding the enemy's protective 
cover completely. It will take at least a 
year for the forest to turn green once 
more, and five years before anyone, in- 
cluding the Viet Cong, can hope to use 
it as a hiding place again. 


SOUTH KOREA 


Wave of Provocation 

Outside the official armistice meeting 
hall in) Panmunjom, a_ bullet-riddled 
truck and some bloodstained clothing 
were put on display last week in mute 
testimony to North Korea's latest truce 
violations. A band of ten North Kore- 
an soldiers had ambushed the truck 
4 mile south of the Demilitarized Zone, 
killing two American and two South 
Korean soldiers. Before the week was 
out, the North Koreans had made two 
more attacks on allied forces at the 
DMZ, killing two more South Koreans, 
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The incidents were part of a growing 
pattern of provocation and violence by 
the North—and as such, a major rea 
son for President Chung Hee Park’s 
trip to Honolulu last week to meet 
with President Johnson. In private con- 
versations attended only by the two 
Presidents and their interpreters, John 
son briefed Park on U.S. plans for 
peace talks on Viet Nam, apparently 
convinced him that the U.S. intends net- 
ther to make reckless concessions to 
the Communists nor to South 
Korea. Their joint communiqué noted 
President Park's “satisfaction with these 
developments.” 

Sea & Air. Over the past few months, 
North Korea has speeded up the re- 
cruitment and training of its 1,200,000- 
man “People’s Militia,” massed most of 
its 340,000-man army in the southern 
part of the country, and organized a spe 
cial 20,000-man commando force for 
sabotage and guerrilla warfare missions 
over the border. It has launched 321 
raids in the past year, a 600% increase 
over the year before. One such mission 
was designed to assassinate Park, but it 
failed (Time, Feb. 2): not long after, 
the U.S.S. Pueblo was hijacked. The 
South does not expect a full-scale in- 
vasion, but it believes that the current 
raids are part of a gathering spring of- 
fensive that is aimed at undermining 
South Korean confidence and morale 

To help Park meet the threat, Spe- 


leave 


cial U.S. Envoy Cyrus Vance visited 
Seoul last February and promised to 
give Park S100 million in additional 


U.S. military aid this year on top of 
the normal $160 million. Drawing on 
this new account, Park is organizing a 
2,.500,000-man reserve that, on call, will 
help to patrol the coast, operate ground- 
surveillance radar stations and perform 
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PARK & JOHNSON IN HONOLULU 
Bigger account to draw on. 
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other such duties. He is also trying to 
modernize the country’s 600,000-man 
armed forces, replacing World War II 
rifles with the new M-16, buying U.S. 
helicopters for better troop mobility and 
adding new tanks. 

South Korea will receive its first U.S 
destroyer this month, the second by the 
end of the year. At a special meeting 
in Washington next month between the 
U.S. and South Korean defense minis- 
ters, South Korea hopes to persuade 
the U.S. to provide two more destroy- 
ers. plus a fleet of speedy (30 to 40 
Knots) patrol boats that can keep up 
with the fast Soviet engines that power 
the North Korean spy boats along the 
Park is also pressing the U.S. to 
provide faster planes. Right now, his 
air force has 300 fighters, mostly F-86 
Sabre jets, compared with North Ko- 
rea’s 450 fighters, most of which are 
MIG-I5s and MIG-17s, with a. sprin- 
kling of MIG-21s. While South Korea 
awaits a promised squadron of Phan- 
tom F-4Cs, the U.S. has rushed 230 of 
its own fighter-bombers—mostly Phan 
toms and F-106 Delta Darts—to five 
South Korean bases. expanded its air 
force personnel in South Korea from 
§,.000 to 7,000 and established an ad- 
vance base of the U.S. Fifth Air Force 
at Osan. The U.S. still has 50,000 Army 
troops stationed in South Korea 

United ‘in Hatred. South Korea's sec- 
ond line of defense—and the real thorn 
in North Korea's side—is the contin- 
ued strength of its economy. Despite 
the disruptions of war, the South Ko 
rean economy continues to grow at a 
rate of 12% a year. Foreign investors 
are flocking into Seoul and the coun- 
tryside, including Motorola (electronic 
circuits), IBM (computers), and Fair- 
child Camera (transistors). Though U.S 
aid still braces the Korean budget, the 
aid figure has dropped from $110 mil- 
lion in 1966 to $70 million last year 
Within the next two or three years, 
South Korea expects to be economically 
on its own. 
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PAKISTAN 


Consolation Prizes 

The red carpet. band and phalanx of 
diplomats assembled at Rawalpindi’s 
sun-splashed airport were in honor of 
a foreign visitor, but most of the crowd 
had come to see the host, Pakistani Pres- 
ident Ayub Khan, 60, was making his 
first appearance in public since he suf- 
fered a complicated case of pneumonia 
three months ago. Thinner, but waving 
vigorously, he got on with his mission 
to welcome Aleksei Kosygin, the first 
Russian Premier ever to visit Pakistan 
Even Kosygin accorded center stage to 
his recuperating host. After reading a 
bland opening statement, he turned and 
asked: “Did I do all right?” Replied 
Ayub: “Well done, sir!” 

Ayub hoped that Kosygin would do 
considerably better in private. His aim 
was to persuade Kosygin to stop selling 
SU-7 bombers, submarines and ground- 
India, or else start 


to-air missiles to 





AYUB WELCOMING KOSYGIN 
Fond of the overtures. 


selling them to him. Cut off from most 
new weaponry since the five-week bor- 
der war with India in 1965, except for 
a few Communist Chinese planes and 
tanks, Ayub feels that the balance of 
subcontinental power is tilting in favor 
of India—and remains unconvinced by 


Russia’s claim that India’s arsenal ts 
only for use against Red Chinese in- 


vaders. Furthermore, Pakistan wants the 
Soviets to lift their U.N. Security Coun- 
cil veto on discussion of Kashmir, the 
disputed Indian-held state of largely 
Moslem complexion. Ayub wants to set 
tle its status by plebiscite, demands at 
least that the subject of Kashmir head 
any new Indo-Pakistant negotiations 

Not Eye to Eye. After two days of 
talks, Kosygin made it clear in a tele- 
vised press conference that he and Ayub 
did not see eye to eye. “We might not 
be able,” he said, “to meet each other 
all the way on all points, and perhaps 
cannot say that we have completely 
identical views on all the events going 
on.” Unfortunately for Ayub, Kosygin 
is not willing to risk alienating India, 
an ally against the Chinese that Russia 
pamper with every attention. 
At week's end he planned a detour to 
New Delhi on his flight home, prob- 
ably to discuss the Viet Nam wat 

Avub did, however, win some hand- 
some consolation prizes. Kosygin agreed 
to bankroll Pakistan's first steel mill, a 
$100 million project in Kalabagh with 
a capacity of up to a million tons a 
year. He also offered to provide help 
on a nuclear power plant at Ruppur in 
East Pakistan, a radio hookup between 
Pakistan and Russia, and a fishery de- 
velopment. Most of them planned for 
completion after 1970, these projects 
should provide a big boost for Paki- 
stan’s next five-year plan, which begins 
that year. The present one, even though 
slowed down by the war with India 
and a two-year drought, is producing 
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WATER CANNON SPRAYING STUDENTS IN WEST BERLIN 
Finding neither violence so romantic nor society so weak. 


very close to the target of a 6.5%-per- 
year growth in the overall economy 
Agriculture is even overperforming: 
Ayub’s dream of having Pakistan be- 
come a self-sufficient grain producer 
should be realized next year, a year 
whead of schedule 

Additional Points. Despite Russian 
sidestepping on the two issues that mat- 
ter most to him, Ayub seems increas- 
ingly receptive to Soviet overtures, hop- 
ing to neutralize India’s influence in 
Moscow as well as to demonstrate that 
he is willing to deal with anyone who 
can help Pakistan solve its problems. 
By comparison with Russia’s economic 
aid to date of $175 million, the U.S. 
has spent a generous $4 billion on Paki- 
stan’s cconomy, most of it while Ayub 
ranked as an Asian military ally. Since 
then, U.S. aid has been severely cut 
back—and the Pakistanis feel that they 
have dropped low on the aid list. The 
only reciprocal vestige of the old days. 
a U.S. intelligence base at Peshawar, 
comes up for lease renewal next July 1. 
Though its uses are now limited to elec- 
tronic snooping on China and Russia, 
Ayub could gain some additional points 
with Russia by refusing to let it stay in 
Pakistan. 


WEST GERMANY 
Bitter Aftertaste 


West Germany’s leftist students ideal- 
ize violence as a necessary weapon for 
revolution against what they 
their country’s corrupt and repressive 
society After their leader, Rudi 
Dutschke, was badly wounded by a 
would-be assassin two weeks ago, the 
students staged violent and bloody dem- 
onstrations in virtually every major city. 
Last week, bruised and battered from 
police truncheons, they were having 
some second thoughts about the ef- 
ficacy of violence. They had, in fact, 
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found neither violence so romantic nor 
West German society so weak as they 
had imagined 

Dispersed & Dismayed. Chancellor 
Kurt Kiesinger warned the students that 
would be met with counter- 
measures—and it was. In Berlin, Ham- 
burg, Munich, Frankfurt and other Ger- 
man cities where demonstrators tried 
to blockade the regional printing plants 
of Publisher Axel Springer, whose pa- 
pers are critical of the student leftists, 
police asked them to disperse, then went 
to work on them with bruising water 
cannon and truncheons. The students 
were not used to seeing their own blood 
flow. and many, moreover, were deeply 
shocked by the death from rioter- 
thrown missiles of Associated Press 
Photographer Klaus Frings, 32, and Mu- 
nich Student Ruediger Schreck, 27. 

To their dismay, the radicals found 
that the majority of West Germany's 
282.000 students, who had joined them 
in countless nonviolent protests in re- 
cent months, wanted to back out when 
physical violence. to others and to them- 
selves, became the rule. In fact, in Mu 
nich, where the two riot deaths oc- 
curred, moderate students, carrying ban- 
ners that read STONES ARE NO ARGU- 
MENTS, demonstrated against the 
Socialist German Student League, 
which had stirred up the violence. Con- 
fronted with failure on all fronts, the 
radicals, who constitute a well-organ- 
ized 10% of the West German student 
body, withdrew to plot a new approach 

“Matriculated Mob."" The man 
whom the radical students singled out 
as the symbol of all that is bad in 
West Germany is a tall, silver-haired 
publisher who commutes between his 
six homes in Europe in a private jet, di- 
rects his $200 million press empire from 
atop a glass skyscraper directly along- 
side the Wall in West Berlin. Springer, 
55, is sternly anti-Communist, asser- 
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PUBLISHER SPRINGER 


tively German, and a strong supporter 
of the U.S. stand in Viet Nam. He 
owns 15 magazines and newspapers, in- 
cluding the popular Bild-Zeitung (lit- 
erally, picture paper), that account for 
31% of West Germany's circulation of 
weekday publications, 88% on Sun- 
days. Reflecting the disdain that most 
West Germans feel toward the unkempt 
young radicals, Springer’s papers call 
them “political beatniks.” “crazy half- 
toughs,” and “the matriculated mob.” 

The radical students charge that 
Springer has manipulated public opin- 
ion in order to create a repressive, Fas- 
cist-style society in West Germany and 
an atmosphere of hate against them. 
Even before the Dutschke incident, the 
most popular lapel buttons among radi- 
cal students was Enteignet Springer— 
Dispossess Springer, In response to the 
wide-scale attacks against Springer’s 
plants, Bild Am Sonntag, his big Sun- 
day paper, vowed: “No terror will bend 
us.” His readers seemed to like what 
they read. Despite all the efforts of rad- 
ical students to stop the distribution of 
his papers, they enjoyed last week the 
best sales in their history 


FRANCE 
The Sapphire Affair 


One day in the spring of 1962, Pres- 
ident John F. Kennedy gave to a spe- 
cial White House courier a note on his 
personal stationery addressed to French 
President Charles de Gaulle. In it, Ken- 
nedy told De Gaulle that he had good 
reason to believe that Soviet spies had 
penetrated the highest echelons of 
French government—perhaps even the 
Cabinet—and offered to let De Gaulle’s 
representatives interview his source for 
themselves. The French counterintelli- 
gence agency, SDECE, conducted an in- 
vestigation that lent substantial credence 
to the Kennedy contention—but some- 
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Only 18 inches high! Quiet motor 
and fan reduce sound; upward air dis- 
| charge protects home and shrubbery. | 


York’s new whole-house air 
conditioner is so low, so compact, 
your neighbors won't even see 
how comfortable you are! 


Now you can enjoy whole- 
house comfort conditioning 
without a large, unsightly unit 
outside your home. York’s new 
home air conditioner is trim 
and low —just 18 inches high. 
Yet it gives you full cooling 
power for the hottest, stickiest 
days...runs smoothly, quietly. 

Finished in beautiful Carib- 
bean Blue and Fawn Grey, this 
modern York unit blends with 
shrubbery, can barely be seen 
or heard. But this York system 
cools, filters, dehumidifies the 
air and assures years of trouble- 
free comfort. Mail the coupon 
now for facts on the industry’s 
most advanced air conditioner 

and details on York’s conve- 
nient monthly payment. plan 
for homeowners. No down pay- 
ment; up to five years to pay! 
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To throw your first luau, drop some strawberries in a 
Leilani daiquiri (squeeze w for juice and color). 

Or set a fresh gardenia floating in Leilani and creme 
de menthe. 

Or mix Leilani with one kind of fruit and the juice of 
another. Or even se | 

(Actually, the best luaus happen when you kick 
off your shoes and improvise.) And the fruit you Mise 
doesn’t even have to come from Hawaii. 
Because our rum does. 
Now we didn't just happen to go there by accident. 
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We went there partly because of the sunshine (4,000 
gorgeous hours a year). 

And the moisture (you can practically squeeze theair). 

And especially the lava rich soil around Haleakala. 
Because there grows the juiciest sugar cane in the 
whole world. 

So you can understand how no other rum can makea 
luau as delicious as Leilani. In fact, without Leilani, it 
wouldn't bea luau. 


Made in Hawaii by Calvert. 
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No luau should 

‘be without him. 

You can have 

P det his mugs for $3 

~ {where legal). 

Send check to: 

~ Tiki Leilani Mugs, 
P.O, Box 798, 

Fr Dept. A , Mayfield, 
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where along the line the investigation 
was called off and the matter dropped. 
This week the case comes to light again 
in the pages of Lire, where Philippe 
Thyraud de Vosjoli, the former chief 
of French intelligence in the U.S., tells 
a remarkable story of Russian espi- 
onage penetration and French apathy. 

Kennedy's source turned out to be a 
top-ranking defector from the KGB, 
Russia’s ubiquitous security apparatus, 
whose French code name was “Mar- 
tel.” Martel’s marathon debriefing in 
Washington by men from several NATO 
countries produced evidence that even- 
tually unmasked some 200 KGB agents, 
including Georges Paques, a Frenchman 
and senior NATO official, who was im- 
prisoned, When members of the French 
SDECE began questioning Martel, they 
were startled by his claims. He said 
that 1) he had “information pointing 
to” the presence of a Soviet spy among 
De Gaulle’s closest advisers; 2) at least 
five French agencies, including the min- 
istries of the Interior, Defense and For- 
eign Affairs, were infiltrated by espi- 
onage agents; 3) a spy nest known to 
the Russians as “Sapphire” operated 
freely inside SDECE itself; and 4) KGB 
agents could deliver any NATO secret 
from Paris to Moscow within three days. 

Sinister Forces. The French intelli- 
gence experts, says De Vosjoli, left 
ashen-faced from their sessions with 
Martel and reported home with the em- 
phatic finding that Martel knew what 
he was talking about. But except for 
the arrest of Paques, SDECE took no 
steps that Washington could see to flush 
out the spies, De Vosjoli’s superior at 
SDECE explained that France could not 
stand a major scandal at a time when 
it was just recovering from the Al- 
gerian war, but De Vosjoli suspected 
that “other, possibly sinister, forces were 
the real reason for the inaction.” He 
leaves open to speculation whether it 
was inside work by Soviet agents, sus- 
picion that the CIA was using the affair 
to smoke-screen its own activity in 
France, or mere Gaullist pique. 

In any case, SDECE suddenly and 
inexplicably did a turnabout. It told De 
Vosjoli to forget about Martel and to 
set up an apparatus in Washington to 
collect information relating to U.S. mili- 
tary and scientific matters, including 
U.S. deployment of ICBMs. When De 
Vosjoli argued that this course was fool- 
hardy, he was upbraided by his superi- 
ors for having played a considerable 
part in helping the U.S. discover the 
presence of Russian offensive missiles 
in Cuba. Alarmed by Paris’ new at- 
titude toward the U.S., De Vosjoli re- 
signed his post in disgust. 

No Storm. Ironically, a fictionalized 
but transparent account of the whole af- 
fair, written by De Vosjoli’s friend Leon 
Uris, has been on book counters for 
months in the bestseller Topaz. U.S. 
diplomats braced for a Gallic storm 
over it, but none materialized—perhaps 
because Topaz was not published in 
France. As of last week, all that the 
average Frenchman had read of the af- 
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fair was some chatty, rather unalarmed 
accounts in the satirical weekly Le Ca- 
nard Enchainé and a few other papers. 
Despite the Elysée Palace's determina- 
tion to live above the tempest, it may 
not be able to maintain that altitude. 
The clear implication of De Vosjoli’s 
piece is that the French intelligence 
agency and government may still be 
deeply penetrated by Russian agents. 


GREECE 


A Sort of Celebration 
This year, the day of the Lord's Res- 
urrection coincides with the anniversary 
of our people's crucifixion. 
—Former Premier George Papandreou 
As the Greeks observed their Or- 
thodox Easter, 


which the Julian cal- 
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MELINA IN LONDON 
Not at all fatalistic. 


endar places a week later than in the 
West this year, they also marked the 
end of their first year under military 
rule. To celebrate the occasion, the jun- 
ta planned military parades, ordered 
flags flown from every building and is- 
sued new gold and silver coins bearing 
its symbol: the shadow of a_ soldier 
against the background of a phoenix ris- 
ing from the ashes. The regime of Colo- 
nel-turned-Premier George Papadopou- 
los hinted that it would make some 
surprise announcements, perhaps in- 
cluding an amnesty for many of its 
2,500 political prisoners, 100 of whom 
were released just before Easter. And, 
in an effort to ensure that the celebra- 
tions would not be marred by dissident 
voice, it placed under house arrest two 
of its bitterest critics, George Papan- 
dreou, 80, the leader of the big and 
now banned Center Union Party, and 
Panayotis Kanellopoulos, 66, the last 
constitutionally appointed Premier, 


In Papandreou’s case, the precaution 
did no good. Anticipating a crackdown, 
“the Old Fox”—as he is widely known 
in Greece—slipped out before his ar- 
rest a recording of a ringing anti-junta 
speech to Britain, where the BBC's 
Greek-language broadcast beamed his 
defiant words into sets all over Greece. 
In the eight-minute speech, Papandreou, 
who was Premier in 1963-65, called on 
the free world to boycott the junta so 
that “it will be worthy of the name.” 
At home, he called on the Greek army 
to reassess its Own support of the junta 
in light of the fact that the ruling colo- 
nels had produced no proof of a planned 
Communist takeover, their rationaliza- 
lion for seizing power. Under Greece's 
stern martial law, Papandreou’s blast 
was tantamount to treason, but the jun- 
ta took no further action against him 
for the time being, ridiculing his state- 
ment as a play for a return to power. 

Economic Slump. Though the junta 
has brought stability to Greece and 
taken a certain number of sensible steps, 
it has little to celebrate on its first an- 
niversary except its own dogged de- 
termination to hold onto power. The 
country is still ruled by decree, and the 
press remains under tight censorship. 
Because of the period of political un- 
certainty that preceded the coup, the 
Greek economy, which had been grow- 
ing nearly as fast as Japan’s, was head- 
ed into a recession even before the 
colonels seized power. Despite all sorts 
of pump-priming measures, such as the 
cancellation of $260 million in farm- 
ers’ debts to the state bank, Greece's 
economy remains in low gear. 

Fourism fell 14% in 1967, and is 
off badly this year. The construction 
trade, Greece’s second biggest industry 
after agriculture, has experienced a 
slump. Foreign investment has declined 
some 30% below the 1966 level. 
Though the junta has set Sept. | as 
the date for a plebiscite for a new con- 
stitution, few Greeks feel that the ex- 
colonels will step aside in favor of 
a representative government—though 
they may form their own party and per- 
mit elections if they think they are 
fairly certain of winning. Right now, 
talk of elections is extremely vague. 
Says Premier Papadopoulos: “You are 
asking the surgeon to plan out the pa- 
tients summer vacation two years: 
hence, while he is still strapped to the 
surgical table.” 

Protest Movements. Strapped to the 
table as they are, Greeks at home ei- 
ther tolerate the junta’s rule or feel 
that they are helpless to do anything 
about it. King Constantine remains in 
exile in a Rome hotel, with little pros- 
pect of returning to Greece soon; about 
his only public activity recently was to 
be guest of honor at an international ka- 
rate contest in Rome’s Olympic Village 
(he holds a black belt). Other Greeks 
abroad are not, however, so fatalistic; 
in city after city this week, they pro- 
tested the military dictatorship. Actress 
Melina Mercouri, who has made op- 
position to the junta a second career, 
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flew into London for a demonstration 
in Trafalgar Square, and similar rallies 
were scheduled for, among other places, 
Chicago, Montreal, Melbourne, Stock- 
holm, West Berlin and Rome. 

The biggest of all were planned for 
West Germany, where there are 160,000 
Greek workers. One of the speakers 
there was to be Andreas Papandreou, 
49. the Harvard-educated son of old 
George, who was released from a junta 
prison last December and has gone into 
exile to organize a resistance move- 
ment. Though the protest movements 
among the Greek communities abroad 
are indeed unlikely to overthrow the 
junta, they nevertheless succeed in dis- 
couraging tourists to Greece and busi- 
nessmen from investing there. In the 
long run, the ex-colonels may find those 
Measures more difficult to deal with 
than with an outright armed uprising. 





land’s Roman Catholic priests have de- 
clared a moral war on the bandits. The 
mayor of the northern town of Nuoro 
has demanded their punishment, cry- 
ing. in Sardinia’s Latinate dialect, “Zus- 
tissia cherimus!” (We want justice!). 
Nearly 1,000 shepherds and hunters 
have joined carabinieri and police dogs 
in searching for the bandits’ mountain 
hideouts in the island’s northwest. In re- 
cent weeks, they have combed through 
almost 800 sq. mi. of rocky terrain hon- 
eycombed with gorges and grottoes. 

The major success of the antibandit 
drive to date has been the capture of 
the most celebrated bandit of them all, 
Graziano Mesina, 26, The darkly hand- 
some Mesina, an idol to many Sar- 
dinian women and youth, surrendered 
without a fight last month when stopped 
at a police roadblock. But thousands of 
his cohorts have managed to elude their 
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SARDINIAN POLICE SETTING OUT ON SEARCH FOR BANDITS 
But still some victories from other victims. 


ITALY 


Cruel Tyrants 

For centuries the roving bandit gangs 
of Sardinia terrorized the island's peo- 
ple into a grim, submissive silence 
known as omerta. The impoverished cit- 
izenry never dared to speak out against 
the outlaws, who robbed, kidnaped, 
blackmailed and murdered virtually 
without fear of punishment, Lately, the 
bandits have been pushing the. Sar- 
dinians a bit harder than usual. They 
began robbing middle-class citizens as 
well as the wealthier islanders. They 
grew more vicious, asking outrageous 
ransoms and even killing some of their 
Kidnap victims. As a result, the Sar- 
dinians have finally rebelled against the 
tyranny; they are not only breaking 
their long silence but are taking up 
arms against the bandits. 

Breathless Accounts. Young people 
have organized into associations to com- 
bat the briganti, have tacked up posters 
denouncing their terrorism and sought 
to expose townspeople who collaborate 
with them. From their pulpits, the is- 
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pursuers and blithely continue to col- 
lect their ransoms, Feeding the specter 
of fear, they have sent their kidnap vic- 
tims back home with breathless ac- 
counts of their cruelty. “They talked in 
an atmosphere of bestial excitement.” 
reported wealthy Cattkeman Giovanni 
Campus, 32, whose family paid the ban- 
dits $48,000 for his release. “I> was 
imprisoned for 19 days. My nervous Sys- 
tem was shattered. Each click of their 
gun cartridges struck against my brain 
so that I had to keep myself from cry- 
ing out in desperation.” 

Feet Dragging. Last week the ban- 
dits released the son of an automobile 
dealer whose family had ignited the 
campaign against them. Once again, 
they claimed a victory. While the rel- 
atives of Nino Petretto, 37, had orig- 
inally refused to ransom him, in the 
end they decided that it was wiser to 
pay the bandits’ $8,000 rather than 
risk his death or mutilation. Many is- 
landers are still anxious to fight the 
bandits, but they know that they will 
need outside help to do it. The Italian 
government has dragged its feet even 


on appointing a commission that was 
approved by the Chamber of Deputies 
in Rome last November to look into 
the causes of banditry. Italian Interior 
Minister Paolo Taviani, who paid a 
hurried visit to the island this month, re- 
ported that the only cure for banditry 
is “massive industrialization” and “a 
radical transformation of the island's 
pastoral mentality.” If that is so, it 
may take the Sardinians at least an- 
other generation to rid their island of 
the terror. 


SIERRA LEONE 
The Sergeants’ Coup 


Sierra Leone, which had two army 
coups in quick succession a little more 
than a year ago, underwent another 
one of a somewhat different order last 
week. Officers had led the previous 
coups, but this time it was soldiers 
from the 1,600-man army who mu- 
linied against their superiors and decid- 
ed to take their turn at governing the 
country, Dissatisfied over low pay and 
poor living conditions, troops led by ser- 
geants rose first in the town of Daru 
and then the capital of Freetown. At 
least. twelve people were killed as a 
contingent of 300 men seized and threw 
into prison the entire ruling military jun- 
ta, headed by Brigadier Andrew Juxon- 
Smith, 36. Then the sergeants went on 
the radio and announced the formation 
of something called the “Anti-Corrup- 
tion Revolutionary Movement.” 

Unlike last year's coups, this one 
was welcomed by the people. They were 
not so much fed up with any cor- 
ruption as with Juxon-Smith’s fondness 
for lecturing them on “sweat and toil.” 
His junta had raised taxes and import 
duties, closed down inefficient state 
plantations, fired the most venal politi- 
cians and turned the economy over to 
professional administrators. His policies 
brought considerable unemployment, 
More important, Juxon-Smith showed 
no signs of returning the government 
to civilian rule, as he had originally 
promised to do. 

Perhaps realizing that they needed a 
little experienced help, the new junta, in- 
cluding not only sergeants but privates 
and police patrolmen as well, summoned 
home Colonel John Bangura, a coun- 
selor in Sierra Leone’s Washington em- 
bassy, to head an interim ruling coun- 
cil. As second in command, the junta 
brought home Lieut. Colonel Patrick 
Genda, the ambassador to Liberia. As 
they arrived in Freetown, both men 
were greeted by happy crowds clutch- 
ing signs that read “Welcome to Free- 
dom™ and “Welcome, Our Saviors.” 
Both promised a quick return to ci- 
vilian rule. The most likely leader of 
any such return is Siaka Stevens, 62, 
who was named Prime Minister after 
the country’s elections in 1967 but held 
the job for only ten minutes before the 
army officers deposed him. Stevens, who 
has been in exile in nearby Guinea, 
may well have had a part in encourag- 
ing the ‘sergeants’ coup.” 
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Phone Linda (312) 828-0370. She'll tell you why 


Lark’s filter does what ordinary filters don’t. 


Linda's a bright gal. She thinks she can make Lark’s charcoal story as interesting to 
you as it is to her. That's why we're giving out her number. 


And does she ever have a story to tell: like the fact that the activated, fortified charcoal 
granules in the filters of a pack of Larks have as much filtering area as two cartons of 
run-of-the-pack filter cigarettes. 


She's also ready to explain how each of Lark's charcoal granules has miles of tiny 
passages that trap impurities ordinary filters let through...why you can taste the difference 
Lark’s charcoal makes...how science uses Lark’s kind of charcoal to clean the air in 
submarines and space capsules...and how Lark's filter is patented (U.S. Patent No. 3,251,365). 


Call Linda soon. And try again if you get a busy signal. — — 
We find it worthwhile spending twice the cost of conventional | 
filters building the Lark filter, and you'll find it worth a few 
minutes and the price of a call (a dollar or less from any- 
where in the U.S. after seven PM.) letting Linda tell you why. 
4 charcoal ~, 
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You ought to 
turn to charcoal. 


You ought to 
turn to Lark. 
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PEOPLE 


In a rare visit to the U.S., that pi- 
Onecring lady of psychoanalysis, Anna 
Freud, 71, delivered some gloomy 


words on the state of the science at the 
New York Psychoanalytic Society’s an- 
nual Freud lecture, named after her 
father who started it all 70 years ago. 
Psychoanalysis, observed Anna, seems 
to be in sharp decline among those it 
Should be helping most, those in the 
younger = generation most confused 
about self and life. Today's youth, she 
continued, “is not interested in man’s 
Struggle against himself, but in man’s 
Struggle against society. Adaptation to 
society is the last thing they have in 
mind.” 

The world’s leading unperson  cel- 
ebrated his 74th unbirthday, as a hand- 
ful of friends and relations gathered at 
the modest dacha outside Moscow to 
pay their respects to Nikita Sergeevich 


Khrushchev. 


Fans cheered, ushers and grounds 
keepers waved hello, and rookies 


nudged one another. There, wearing the 
familiar No. 5 and a lopsided grin, 
stood a nostalgic figure—the matchless 
Yankee Clipper, Joe DiMaggio, 53, 
back on the field in Yankee Stadium 
after 17 years of retirement. Instead of 
sporting those familiar Yankee pin- 
Stripes, though, Joe trotted onto the 
diamond in the canary-and-green uni- 
form he wears for his new job as vice 
president and batting coach of the rival 
Oakland Athletics. “It’s not the same.” 
said DiMag, taking a look around the 
recently renovated stadium, True 
enough, as the Jolter spent the rest of 
the afternoon back in the Visiting dug- 
out watching the A’s hand a 6-3 drub- 
bing to the team he once led to nine 
world championships. 





With all the magnificent confusion 
about who's running for what in the po- 
litical campaigns these days, the pun- 
dits have been wrong more often than 
right. So no one could blame Cos- 
mopolitan magazine for seeking out a 
fresh face—and a pretty one at that— 
to cover politics for its lady readers. 
Armed with a note pad and a camera, 
Actress Candice Bergen, 22, is head- 
ing for the hustings on Bobby Ken- 
nedy’s campaign trail in the first leg of 
her new assignment to report on the 
candidates in the Oregon primary. “I 
didn’t even know what a primary was,” 
admits Candy. Still, writing is what she 
likes to do most (she’s published arti- 
cles in Esquire and Vogue), and be- 
sides, “I think it'll be fun.” 

Loosen your chin straps, men, the bat- 
tle’s over, It was awkward enough that 
the mutinous Leatherneck was a she— 
and downright embarrassing when Ma- 
rine Corporal Mary Elizabeth Burns, 
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ANNA FREUD 
Youth will not be served, 


21, denounced the Viet Nam war, re- 
fused to wear her uniform, and then 
wowed the photographers with all those 
lovely smiles. Call a summary court- 
martial. Bust her to private and dock 
her pay. But still Mary Elizabeth fought 
on. The Marine brass huddled in the 
Pentagon and at last came up with 
their version of the ultimate solution: 
give her a general (neither honorable 
nor dishonorable) discharge. That, of 
course, was exactly what Mary had 
wanted all along, and when she finally 
picked up her traveling orders, the sigh 
of relief could be heard from Tripoli 
to the Halls of Montezuma. 

When it comes to outdoor sports, Ac- 
tress Dolores Del Rio is strictly a spec- 
tator, “I can’t even play tennis,” she 
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DOLORES DEL RIO 
Gams for the games. 





sighs. No matter. To publicize the forth- 
coming Mexico City Olympics, who bet- 
ter than the most glamorous 62-year- 
old who ever snake-danced around a 
sombrero? There she was in Manhattan, 
flashing that same old venga conmigo 
smile, and a pair of legs that would 
make any Hollywood starlet verde with 
envy. 

Twenty-six of their 80 silver goblets 
are turned over now, one for each man 
who has died since April 18, 1942, 
when Jimmy Doolittle, now 71, led 16 
B-25s off the deck of the carrier Hor- 
net in the first U.S. air raid on the 
Japanese homeland. For his annual 
meeting with the surviving flyers, Jim- 
my traveled to Florida’s Okaloosa-Wal- 
ton Junior College, where he struck a 
somber chord by w arning that “the rav- 
ages of prosperity” are weakening the 

1S. “Tam afraid most of us in Amer- 
ica have had it too good for too long 
and have gotten soft,” said he. “I do 
not think we, on the average, are as cou- 
rageous, as ambitious, or as moral as 
our founding fathers.” His antidote: “A 
few basic values—courage, integrity, in- 
telligence, ambition, patriotism, human- 
ity and spirituality.” 

Nobody can say for sure what sub- 
jective criteria the members of Holly- 
wood’s Academy of Motion Picture Arts 
and Sciences employ in arriving at their 
Oscar choices. But there’s another group 
that leaves no doubt about its yardstick 
—cool, crisp dollar bills. In other words. 
box office, baby. According to the /n- 
dependent Film Journal's poll of the 
nation’s theater owners, 1967's top 
drawing actor was Sidney Poitier (To 
Sir, With Love, In the Heat of the 
Night), not even nominated for an Os- 
car, and the year's premier actress was 
Elizabeth Taylor (Doctor Faustus, The 
Comedians), not nominated either, As 
for the best picture, businesswise, the 
Oscar-winning In the Heat of the Night 
finished fifth behind The Dirty Dozen, 
To Sir, With Love, You Only Live 
Twice, and Bonnie and Clyde. 

It was a fine kettle of fish for TV 
fans when NET’s effervescent French 
Chef Julia Child peeked into an offi- 
cial White House dinner for a firsthand 
look at the stove of state. While the 
President welcomed Japan’s Premier Ei- 
saku Sato last fall, Julia and her cam- 
era crew checked on china and cutlery 
with the head butler, and moved into 
the White House kitchen to savor a cui- 
sine proving so tasty that, for once, 
even Julia ran short on adjectives, She 
pronounced the vol-au-vent “awfully 
good, awfully good”; the salad dressing 
“perfectly seasoned”; the white-wine 
sauce “a poem”; the service “impecca- 
ble.” “This is really one of the best 
dinners I've ever eaten,” marveled Ju- 
lia. “If I could serve it for six people 
I'd be very proud indeed—and they're 
serving it for 190!” 
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New ruling color in HS&M suits 
of the world’s best... 
pure virgin wool 







Fashion news dominates HS&M's 
Bengaline suit. The new blue-into green 
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Some people have a love 
then marry the Rebel. 


Our Javelin is a beautiful machine 
with a beautiful body. 

And our Rebel is a beautiful machine 
with a body. Which means you've got to 
get under its skin to see its beauty. 

If you do, the Rebel may get under 
your skin. 

You'll find beautiful little things like 
Molybdenum-filled #1 compression piston 
rings, not ordinary chrome-filled rings. 

These expensive “Moly-Tops” help 
eliminate scuffing the cylinder walls, and 


could save you the expense of a ring job 

Your Rebel has a transistorized vol- 
tage regulator. It is solid state. No moving 
parts to break down, and give you the 
headache of costly repair bills. 

Front shocks can go because of road 
dirt, grime and stones. 

We put a stone and dirt shield on the 
Rebel’s front shocks. This could save you 
from putting out a lot of money for re- 
placing damaged shocks. 

The Rebel has a coil resistor system. 








affair with the Javelin but 
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That system gives you a hot spark for cold 
engine turnover. Could make your battery 
last longer. 

We didn’t want our beautiful machine 
to develop rattling noises, so we welded its 
body and frame together in one unit, just 
like a tank is put together, 

The Rebel has no body bolts to work 
themselves loose. 

The Rebel is one of the roomiest cars 
around. *(Roomier even than the $5,600 
Imperial.) 





Something to think about if you have 
a wife, kids, and all the accessories that 
go with them. 

Instead of settling for an ordinary 
family car, why not give the Rebel a good 
hard think? 

We not only give youa family car. 

At no extra cost, you get a big beau- 


tiful machine. 
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The tuckaway fifth that 
packs as flat as your shirt 


Now Old Crow can go 
here, there, everywhere 
in its new Traveler fifth. 
Samésmooth, mellow Old 
Crow. Going places? Pack 
the world’s most popular 
Bourbon... Old Crow. 


Popular round fifth 
ORENEMELOCE RTT) & 





KENTUCKY STRAIGHT BOURBON WHISKEY 86 PROOF. DISTILLED AND BOTTLED BY THE FAMOUS OLD CROW DISTILLERY CO.. FRANKFORT, KY, 


THE LAW 





LAWYERS 


Disobedience & Punishment 

“The current rhetoric—which some- 
times seems to consecrate civil disobe- 
dience as the noblest response in the 
pantheon of virtues—has obscured the 
nature and consequence of this activi- 
ty.” The speaker at Tulane University 
Law School was Erwin Griswold, 63, 
former dean of the Harvard Law 
School and now U.S. Solicitor Gen- 
eral: and he wanted to get one major 
thought across. “One who contemplates 
civil disobedience,” he said, “should not 
be surprised and must not be bitter if a 
criminal conviction ensues. It is part of 
the Gandhian tradition that the sinceri- 
ty of the individual's conscience pre- 
supposes that the law will punish this 
assertion of personal principle.” 

The punishment must come, Griswold 
said, simply because the law has been 
broken, “It is the essence of law that it 
binds all alike, irrespective of personal 
motive,” he added. This is true wheth- 
er the protester decides “to halt a troop 
train to protest the Viet Nam war” or 
“tire shots into a civil rights leader's 
home to protest integration,” 

The next day a second voice joined 
in and spread the message. Speaking at 
the Syracuse University College of Law, 
Earl Morris, 59, president of the Ameri- 
can Bar Association, echoed Griswold 
as he said: “Many today seem to be de- 
manding for themselves the unlimited 
right to disobey law.” But “an essential 
concomitant of civil disobedience is the 
actor’s willingness to accept the pun- 
ishment that follows.” The philosophical 
“concept has been distorted in these 
times to justify violence and anarchy. 
What is reprehensible in these acts is 
not the end to be achieved, but the 
methods of achieving it.” 

Both men readily conceded that such 
disobedience as the Negro sit-ins had 
shown once again the value of the prac- 
tice. In those actions of the early 1960s, 
said Griswold, “perhaps what mattered 
Was not merely the moral fervor of the 
demonstrators, or the justice of their 
cause, but also the way in which they 
conducted themselves.” It was clear that 
neither he nor Morris thought that to- 
day's demonstrators possess much of 
the dignity and restraint that were in 
evidence then. 


DECISIONS 
Trial by Mathematics 


After an elderly woman was mugged 
in an alley in San Pedro, Calif.. a wit- 
ness saw a blonde girl with a ponytail 
run from the alley and jump into a yel- 
low car driven by a bearded Negro 
Eventually tried for the crime. Janet 
and Malcolm Collins were faced with 
the circumstantial evidence that she was 
white, blonde and wore a ponytail while 
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her Negro husband owned a yellow car 
and wore a beard. The prosecution. im- 
pressed by the unusual nature and num- 
ber of matching details, sought to per- 
suade the jury by invoking a law rarely 
used in a courtroom—the mathematical 
law of statistical probability, 

The jury was indeed persuaded, and 
ultimately convicted the — Collinses 
(Time, Jan. 8. 1965). Small wonder. 
With the help of an expert witness 
from the mathematics department of a 
nearby college. the prosecutor explained 
that the probability of a set of events ac- 
tually occurring is determined by mul- 
tiplying towether the probabilities of 
each of the events. Using what he con- 
sidered “conservative” estimates (for ex- 
ample, that the chances of a car's being 
yellow were | in 10, the chances of a 
couple in a car being interracial | in 








JANET COLLINS 


1,000), the prosecutor multiplied all the 
factors together and concluded that the 
odds were | in 12 million that any 
other couple shared the characteristics 
of the defendants. 

Only One Couple. The logic of it 
all seemed overwhelming. and few dis- 
ciplines pay as much homage to logic 
as do the law and math. But neither 
works right with the wrong premises 
Hearing an appeal of Malcolm Collins’ 
conviction, the California Supreme 
Court recently turned up some serious 
defects, including the fact that not even 
the odds were all they seemed. 

To begin with, the prosecution failed 
to supply evidence that “any of the in- 
dividual probability factors listed were 
even roughly accurate.” Moreover, the 
factors were not shown to be fully in- 
dependent of one another as they must 
be to satisfy the mathematical law: the 
factor of a Negro with a beard, for in- 
stance, overlaps the possibility that the 
bearded Negro may be part of an in- 
terracial couple. The 12 million to | 
figure, therefore, was just “wild con- 
jecture.” In addition, there was not com- 


plete agreement among the witnesses 
about the characteristics in question. 
“No mathematical equation,” added the 
court, “can prove beyond a reasonable 
doubt (1) that the guilty couple in fact 
possessed the characteristics described 
by the witnesses, or even (2) that only 
one couple possessing those distinctive 
characteristics could be found in the en- 
tire Los Angeles area.” 

Improbable Probability. To explain 
why, Judge Raymond Sullivan attached 
a four-page appendix to his opinion 
that carried the necessary math far be- 
yond the relatively simple formula of 
probability. Judge Sullivan was willing 
to assume it was unlikely that such a 
couple as the one described existed. 
But since such a couple did exist—and 
the Collinses demonstrably did exist— 
there was a perfectly acceptable math- 
ematical formula for determining the 
probability that another such couple ex- 
isted. Using the formula and the pros- 
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HUSBAND MALCOLM ON PRISON PROJECT 
At odds with the odds. 


ecution’s figure of 12 million, the judge 
demonstrated to his own. satisfaction 
and that of five concurring justices that 
there was a 41% chance that at least 
one other couple in the area might sat- 
isfy the requirements. 

“Undoubtedly.” said Sullivan, “the 
jurors were unduly impressed by the 
mystique of the mathematical demon- 
stration but were unable to assess its 
relevancy or value.” Neither could the 
defense attorney have been expected to 
Know of the sophisticated rebuttal avail- 
able to them. Janet Collins is already 
out of jail, has broken parole and lit 
out for parts unknown. But Judge Sul- 
livan concluded that Malcolm Collins, 
who is still in prison at the California 
Conservation Center, had been subject- 
ed to “trial by mathematics” and was 
entitled to a reversal of his conviction. 
He could be tried again, but the odds 
are against it 


The proof involved is essentially the same 
as that behind the common parlor trick of bet- 
ting that in a group of 30 people, at least 
two will have the same birthday; in that case, 
the probability is 706 
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OPERA 
With One Eye Winking 


Charming, schmaltzy, waltz-prone 
Vienna flips for charming, schmaltzy, 
waltz-prone Leonard Bernstein. In 
1966, he conducted a rousing Falstaff 
at the Staatsoper, and last year he pre- 
sented Mahler's Second Symphony, in 
a performance that seemed more au- 
thentically Viennese than anything since 
the days of Bruno Walter, Then, last 
week, there was Lenny again, prepar- 
ing to conduct that most Viennese of 
operas, Richard Strauss’s Der Rosen- 
Kavalier, He professed to be terrified. 
“Every Vienna taxi driver knows Ro- 
senkavalier as well as he does the na- 
tional anthem,” said Bernstein, adding 
with a little Viennese exaggeration, “It's 
like walking into the lion’s den.” 

When the performance was over, the 
cheering audience was in a mood to 
name Bernstein an honorary citizen. 
What he had done essentially was fol- 
low Composer Strauss’s own advice to 
interpret Rosenkavalier “with one eye 
weeping and one eye winking.” Thus, 
while most Viennese conductors play 
down the rich orchestral part for the 
sake of the singers, Bernstein gave it 
new prominence, urging it on by jump- 
ing into the air and dancing on the 
podium to — Strauss’s three-quarter 
rhythms. And while he captured the ele- 
giac bittersweetness that is at the very 
heart of the autumnal work, he freed it 
of the sentimental encrustations that 
Strauss never intended: as a result, it 
was sharper, livelier, nobler, 

One major asset: Bernstein had per- 
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BRUSCANTINI & BADIOLI AT CARNEGIE HALL 
A two-bass hit. 
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suaded Mezzo Christa Ludwig to aban- 
don her accustomed role as the youth 
Octavian for the lead role of the aging 
Marschallin, usually sung by a sopra- 
no. Ludwig's vocal prowess. womanly 
softness and pathos proved her a per- 
fect choice. Said Bernstein: “She was 
so marvelous in the last scene that | 
cried watching her.” And that was no 
Viennese exaggeration. 


Pioneering the Old 


When the Bolshoi Opera crossed the 
Atlantic last year to Montreal’s Expo 
67, it lugged along 95 choristers, 48 so- 
loists, 99 instrumentalists, 50 dancers. 
127 staff assistants, 193 tons of scenery 
and five tons of Russian edibles. When 
Rome's Piccolo Teatro Musicale arrived 
in Manhattan last week, there was a lit- 
tle less to be seen—a handful of sing- 
ers and players, one slightly overweight 
conductor, and a compact bundle of 
Slats, screws and canvas that weighed 
scarcely more than a ton. But when 
the slats and canvas were screwed to- 
gether into a miniature Neapolitan the- 
ater on the stage of Carnegie Hall, the 
audience found plenty to admire. 

For though piccolo means small. the 
Piccolo Teatro Musicale stands for 
something very big in music today—a 
burgeoning interest in the baroque and 
post-baroque. Its leader, Renato Fasa- 
no, has played a pioneering role in 
bringing back Vivaldi and Corelli with 
his celebrated chamber ensemble Vir- 
tuosi di Roma. Now he is doing the 
same thing for the chamber operas of 
such composers as Paisiello, Cimarosa 
and Rossini. 

The New York audience, nurtured 
in the Metropolitan Opera's grand-op- 
cra tradition, found a welcome change 
in Fasano’s creation of an intimate, two- 
century-old court tradition. They chuck- 
led when Italian Clown Sesto Brus- 
cantini scored a solid single in Cimaro- 
sa’s 18-minute solo opera // Maestro di 
Cappella, and then roared out loud as 
Bruscantini and Carlo Badioli, an even 
funnier man, rapped out a two-bass hit 
with the huffa-buffa La Camthiale di Ma- 
trimonio, Rossini’s first stage work, This 
week the troupe will pack the show on 
their backs for a brief tour of the U.S. 
and Canada, where audiences will no 
doubt agree that while in North Amer- 
ica, it is perfectly acceptable for the 
Piccolo Teatro Musicale to continue to 
do as the Romans do. 


COUNTRY MUSIC 
Oasis for Fiddlin’ Buffs 


The 125 folks who live in Union 
Grove, N.C.—that’s between Harmony 
and Love Valley, not far from the 
Brushy Mountains—believe in being 
right nice to outsiders. So, when thou- 
sands of visitors stream into town on 
Easter weekend for the annual Old Time 
Fiddlers’ Convention, the residents go 





all out to accommodate them. Farmer 
Herman Speece lets herds of autos 
crowd the cows off his pasture. The 
boys at the firehouse move the truck 
Out so that people who find it too cold 
in their cars or tents can spend the 
night on the firehouse floor. The ladies 
of the P.T.A. serve home-cooked coun- 
try ham, chicken and cake at the school. 
And if the guests get to roughhousing, 
hooting, doing clog dances and even 
drinking a little—why, nobody much 
minds. “They can run around in circles 
and climb a tree if they want to.” says 
Chief Deputy Sheriff R. L. Warren. 
“It’s all open here.” 

Bibs & Nazi Helmets. It’s been open 
since 1924, which makes Union Grov e's 
convention one of the oldest as well as 
the most typical in the South. Last 
Week it drew a record crowd of 14.000 
dressed in everything from Sunday best 
to bib overalls, pigtails, Carnaby Street 
suits, miniskirts and chromed Nazi hel- 
mets, A succession of 81 bands—most 
of them gifted amateurs out of region- 
al coves and hollers—competed in the 
school auditorium and gymnasium and 
a nearby revival tent. In addition, a pas- 
sel of noncompeting performers fiddled, 
sang or plucked banjos wherever they 
could scare up an audience—in the 
classrooms that were used for w arm-up 
rooms, in the parking lots, in the shad- 
ow of the tent. Everywhere the air was 
filled with the dum-ditty-dum-dum 
rhythms, sprightly scraping and mourn- 
ful droning of such classic Appalachian 
ditties as Jimmy Crack Corn, Tom Doo- 
ley and John Henry. 

In its purest “oldtime” form. the mu- 
sic echoed the authentic Scotch-Irish 
folk heritage of the area. This is the 
Style that has been passed from genera- 
tion to generation on isolated farms 
where music is about the only rec- 
reation that doesn't smack of sin. 7 he 
group that won the $25 prize as the 
best oldtime band, the Blue Ridge Boys 
of Winston-Salem, N.C., learned all of 
their music “from relatives” and are 
duly modest about their accomplish- 
ments: asked why he though the band 
had won, Banjoist Paul Idol replied, 
“Well, we all started on a tune exactly 
at the same time, and we stopped ex- 
actly at the same time” 

Engulfed by Bluegrass. With the en- 
croachments of records, radio and TV, 
the oldtime music is inevitably giving 
way to “modern,” or “bluegrass"—a 
slicker, more heterogeneous style influ- 
enced by big-city commercial pros. “We 
are being engulfed by bluegrass,” a- 
mented one of the judges at Union 
Grove last week. But if the fiddlers’ con- 
vention can do nothing about the dilu- 
tion of folk traditions, it can at least 
draw the line somewhere. Brass instru- 
ments and drums are forbidden, and 
Convention Organizer J. P. Van Hoy 
says: “Some people a few years ago 
tried to play rock ‘n’ roll. We throwed 
them out on their ears.” 

The convention was started by Van 
Hoy’s father, H. P. Van Hoy, as a 
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PLUNKIN’ ON A BANJO 


means of raising funds for the school. 
Over the years, half of the gate re- 
ceipts, which now total $60,000, has 
gone to the school, while the other half 
has been divided among the competing 
bands to pay their travel expenses. 
Much as it has meant to the communi- 
ty, the citizens are even prouder of the 
fact that the convention has become a 
famous oasis for folk buffs, talent 
scouts, and people who just like to 
hear some fancy bowin’ and pickin’. In 
fact, Union Grovers are beginning to be- 
lieve that a special providence watches 
over the event. Founder H. P. Van 
Hoy, now 81, recalls that it rained on 
the opening session 44 years ago, but 
“there hasn't been a drop of rain on 
any convention since. If that doesn’t 
mean the Lord is with us, well, I don’t 
know what.” 


CELLISTS 


Verbal Virtuoso 

Gregor Piatigorsky has been known 
to audiences for nearly half a century 
as one of the world’s great cellists. But 
in the music world, he is almost. as 
noted for his borscht-accented conver- 
sation—sharp and sagacious—as for his 
musicianship, Last week, as he observed 
his 65th birthday on his rambling es- 
tate in Los Angeles, the far-from-retir- 
ing Piatigorsky gave one of his in- 
imitable offstage performances in a 
four-hour talk with Time's Los An- 
veles bureau chief, Marshall Berges. As 
these excerpts show, he is as much of 
a verbal virtuoso as ever. 


On aging: 

I consider myself an extremely young 
man but a fairly old musician. How 
long I have played the cello is far 
more important to me than if I had 
reached the age of 150 because the 
years as such do not mean anything, 
but with the cello, not a day passes 
that I do not look for something new. 
I have played it for 58 years, and it is 
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LADIES WELCOME 
And rock-‘n’-rollers was throwed out on their ears. 


still full of surprises, full of adventures 
Mine was made by Stradivari more 
than 250 years ago, but it stays forever 
young. How marvelously preserved it 
is! How beautiful it sounds! 

On modern music: 

So much that is composed today 
seems to be done with electronics, or 
kitchen utensils. The score looks like 
an engineering design, and you feel 
that, instead of a musician, you are an 
atomic engineer. Yet I hesitate to re- 
ject it. Beethoven and Mozart never 
heard the sounds of today—the ringing 
of a telephone, the roar of a jet engine 
starting. If they had, perhaps they would 
have utilized them in their music. The 
same goes for plastic art. Leonardo da 
Vinci never saw New York City at 
night. Rembrandt didn’t see the vistas 
that our astronauts have seen, Frankly, 
I would like to work with these com- 
posers who write crazy music, but they 
are terribly isolated. They should col- 
laborate with performers; then, instead 
of looking to new instruments to pro- 
duce n2w sounds, they would develop 
insight into existing instruments. I think 
it would be nice to particinate in the 
new movement, to make it more sane. 

On U.S. audiences: 

Americans are growing more sohis- 
ucated in their musical tastes. How- 
ever, there is still verv little opera in 
this country, and I think we need new 
audiences at concerts. There is still too 
much division. I watch basketball, hock- 
ey, baseball, soccer, wrestling. Tell me, 
why shoulcn’t a wrestler or a hockey 
player go to a cello recital? 

On livines in Hollywood 

When I lived in Paris or London. ev- 
erybody sneered at the Hollywood style 
or Hollywood superficiality. But when 
I moved here in the ‘40s, who were my 
neighbors? Schoenberg, Rachmaninoff, 
Aldous Huxley, Heifetz, Thomas Mann. 
Stravinsky and Rubinstein. What Hol- 
lywood style? What Hollywood superfi- 
ciality? These creative people lived here, 
first, because the city is so widespread 





that you can have your privacy when 
you want it. Second, the climate. Also, 
people here are not afraid to break tra- 
ditions. When we want to play without 
a conductor, we do so. 

On chamber music: 

People always say that those who 
play chamber music couldn't make it 
as soloists, that it’s for very old people 
who would play a little bit on the slow 
side and everybody would fall asleep. 
Actually, it got its name because it is 
performed in chambers—in a room— 
and not in the marketplace. If a pianist 
plays a sonata by Chopin, he plays 
alone, but nobody calls it chamber mu- 
sic. If you add one other instrument— 
it becomes chamber music. Isn't that 
strange? 

On reviews and performing: 

When I first came to the U.S. nearly 
40 years ago, I played in many cities 
where the cello was unknown My man- 
ager thought something was w rong with 
my head because I rejoiced at a neg- 
ative review and was unhappy at a 
favorable one. For instance, a review 
would say, “Piatigorsky played mag- 
nificently, but the piece is weak and 
the cello really is not a solo instru- 
ment,” Well, if the reviewer found that 
the Stradivari and the composition were 
bad, obviously I had been very poor. 
But if the review said how magnificent 
the composition was and how glorious 
the cello was, but how poorly Piatigor- 
sky played, then I knew that I had 
been able to present the piece so that 
it was beautiful. So I lived my life back- 
ward, There is a constant Striving by 
the performer to make the music as 
good as it really is—and that is one 
way in which a person can live for 
something that is bigger than himself. 





PIATIGORSKY & FRIEND 
Listening to the roar of the jet. 
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NEWSPAPERS 
Hurt Pride in Memphis 


The rancorous Memphis 
strike that led to the murder of 
Luther King Jr. ended last week, but 
all was not peaceful, Negroes started 
picketing the two daily newspapers, the 
Commercial Appeal and the Press- 
Scimitar, in protest against their cover- 
age of the strike. Handbills were dis- 
tributed listing grievances against the 


garbage 
Martin 


THE COMMERCIAL APPES 


OLE Tom Say DAT 
TIME HE WuzZ IN JAIL, 
WALT HE MISS DE 
Mos Wu% TEMPTATION !! 





“HAMBONE'S MEDITATIONS” 
Grievances to have remedied long ago. 


papers. A boycott was mounted to pre- 
vent Negroes from buying the papers 
or placing ads in them, “They are rac- 
Ist papers,” complained the strike’s lead- 
er, the Rev. James Lawson. “They have 
attacked and vilified Martin Luther 
King. They have to share responsibility 
for his death.” 

To the editors of the two papers, 
both owned by Scripps-Howard, it is al- 
most’ incomprehensible that they are 
the targets of such criticism, Ever since 
the 1954 Supreme Court decision ban- 
ning segregation in the schools, they 
have urged upholding the law of the 
land. Press-Scimitar Editor Edward e. 
Meeman was a champion of Negro 
rights from the 1930s until he retired 
in the early ‘60s. Both current editors, 
Frank Ahlgren of the Commercial Ap- 
peal and Charles Schneider of the Press- 
Scimitar, are members of the city's 
biracial commission, which has tried to 
smooth the way for peaceful deseg- 
regation in Memphis. 

The strike, however, caught the pa- 
pers off guard. Memphis, as they boast- 
ed perhaps too often, had never had a 
serious racial disturbance. Partly be- 
Cause of this, the papers were rattled 
when it finally occurred. At first they 
tried to portray it as simply a labor 
issue, though the fact that 95% of the 
sanitationmen are Negroes obviously 
gave it a racial complexion They cov- 
ered the strike with reasonable thor- 
oughness but tended to play up acts of 
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violence. They regularly attacked King, 
saying he had no business in Memphis. 
They ignored Negro militants leading 
the strike: for a while. the Commercial 
Appeal even banned Lawson's name 
from the paper. It also ran a tasteless 
cartoon showing a Negro — striker 
perched on top of a garbage can from 
which fumes were pouring 

The Commercial Appeal’s strike cov- 
crage focused attention on other as- 
pects of the paper that had long been 
commonplace. Negroes began complain- 
ing about segregated features of the 
newspaper such as the classified-ad sec- 
tion. They charged that Negroes are 
identified by race for crimes but whites 
are not. They also took exception to a 
daily cartoon titled “Hambone’s Medi- 
tations.” in’ which a shambling old 
Negro delivers such bromides as “Mos? 
folks, dey loses at de mouf whut dey 
teks in at de ears.” 

The papers have not been much hurt 
financially by the Negro boycott: circu- 
lation of each is down only some 7,500, 
But their pride has been hurt. The ra- 





cial amity they thought they had 
achieved has dissolved. What seemed 
reasonably — liberal yesterday is de- 


nounced as paternalistic today. But if 
the Memphis papers have been unfair- 
ly singled out for attack, the grievances 
are small enough to have been rem- 
edied long ago. The shame is that it 
look a bitter strike and an assassina- 
tion to bring them to attention, 


MAGAZINES 
Rear-Garde 


Publisher Ralph Ginzburg — blazed 
such paths of prurience in advertising 
his magazine Eros that he was haled 
imo court on obscenity charges and 
given a five-year sentence that was lat- 
er upheld by the U.S Supreme Court. 
Sull free pending a hearing for a re- 
duced sentence, Ginzburg is anything 
but penitent. For months he has been 
expensively promoting a new magazine, 
Avant-Garde, which promises to emu- 
late if not outdo Eros. One page of a re- 
cent ad shows a girl, eves shut, mouth 
open, in ecstasy. On the Opposite page 
IS prose to match, describing the mag- 
azine’s contents: “An orgasm of the 
mind. Total immersion in sensual plea- 
sure. Love on a mink blanket.” 

In the first three issues of Avant- 
Garde, promise has outrun perform- 
ance, prudence has conquered pruri- 
ence. The magazine is more rear-garde 
than avant. Its graphics are stylish, but 
its contents are strictly remembrances 
of erotica past. Issue 3, out last week. 


contains a story by Norman Mailer, 
The Taming of Denise Gondelman, 
about the heroic efforts of a blond 


Aryan to bring an intellectual Jewish 
girl to her first orgasm. It was pub- 
lished in 1959 as The Time of Her 
Time. A tale by Roald Dahl of a wily 
Arab who lures eligible young men to 


his home to make love to his daughter, 
a leper, appeared in Playboy three years 
ago. For the avant-garde in politics, the 
magazine offered a profile of Richard 
Nixon. For the latest in poetry, the 
verse that Ho Chi Minh cranked out in 
a Chinese prison in the 1940s: 


I've never been very 
excited about poetry. 

In prison 

there's nothine better to do, 


The world of films is represented by 
a portfolio of Andy Warhol girls, whose 
clichés are beginning to rival Holly- 
wood’s: “My best scene with Andy so 
lar was a rape scene. I think sex and nu- 
dity in films are completely right be- 
cause that’s the way it is in life.” 

Despite 420,000 subscribers snagged 
by intensive promotion, Avant-Garde's 
future may be a bit precarious. Noth- 
ing Ginzburg puts his hand to seems to 
last_very long. When Eros folded in 
1963, it was followed a year later by 
Fact, which bogged down in exposes of 
everything from the danger of contact 
lenses to the uselessness of circumcision 
—not to mention a psychoanalysis of 
Barry Goldwater, sight unseen, by a 
group of overeager psychiatrists. Barry 
sued for $2,000,000, and the case is set 
for trial next month. Finding Facr too 
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ANDY WARHOL GIRL 


Prudence conquers prurience, 


“grim” for his taste, Ginzburg folded it 
last: summer. 

Avant-Garde, he is convinced. js 
much more in tune with his sunny na- 
ture. Yet the onrushing sexual revo- 
lution may have passed him by. For 
frantic sex Avant-Garde is miles be- 
hind Evergreen (Time, March 29) and 
not far ahead of Cosmopolitan. But 
Ginzburg protests that Evergreen’s sex 
is “somewhat excremental,” while 
Avant-Garde is pitched at the “genital 
level. Sexy, yes. Dirty, no.” To prove 
his point, he says that forthcoming is- 
sues will carry an eight-page super-fold- 
out of a life-sized woman, as well as 
details on a private collection of pubic 
hairs garnered from celebrities. 
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If you've been waiting 
forcolor TV that’s compact, portable 
and dependable... 


take one home tonight! 
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Zenith introduces the 14’ portable color TV 
with Handcrafted quality 


ET TO GET THE BEST 


3eCause inside this e y jet the stage |.F. Amplifier brings you a br ghter BEST YEAR YET 
nplete Zenith Hi afted cha more true-to-life color picture — 
perfor and unrivaled dependat set features in a compact, portable color [ rag  \ EMMITT 
ears ear nger TV ée it ty renit jealers 5 - A § ° 
See all the Zenith Golden Jubilee special values at participating Zenith dealers! before the name goes on 





Today your overseas calls travel underwater, over 


We’re not sure. But we know that there’s no limit. 


That’s why we're hard at work right now, looking for 


ways to make overseas communications even better. 
Since the first overseas call, in 1927, the Bell Sys- 


tem, in cooperation with foreign telephone agencies, 





has pioneered in the development of today’s world- 
wide telephone network. 

We're still going strong. In 1967, 12 million calls 
Went overseas. By 1980, we estimate there will be over 
120 million calls going overseas annually. We'll need 











water and through space. Where else can they go? 





all kinds of facilities to handle this load. New. im- 
proved seagoing cables. (Right now we’re constructing 
transistorized cables with 20 times the capacity of the 
first transatlantic cable which was placed in service 
little more than ten years ago.) And additional 


communications satellites as well as radio facilities. 
The Bell System is preparing for the future now. It 
means hard work. Discovery. 


Mu 
Innovation. Experimentation. A 
It’s a story that will never end. ii 











Wide-Tracking will never be a spectator sport. Obviously. 


As long as there are five Firebirds in the world, how 
could it be? 

Take the Firebird 400 demonstrated lovingly below. 
Its 330 hp was put there to quickly inform anyone what 
@ sports car really is. And if you'd rather, you Can order 
a 335-hp Ram Air version that uses those hood- 
mounted sco 

Of course 
do for a w 


T Firet x ” M see t t t f 


$s to breathe. 
t any of the Magnificent Five won't 
inding piece of asphalt isn't worth mention- 









ing. The reasoning behind our confidence is as obvious 
as the way Firebird’s extra-wide tires stubbornly stick 
to a road. Held there by Wide-Track. And a suspension 
they're still trying to name a glue after, 

Now, can you think of a better way to take advan- 
tage of all those new highways they've been building? 
If you answered no, see your Pontiac dealer and go 
Wide-Tracking at your earliest convenience. The great 
Wide-Track drive is on right now 


RELIGION 
SS SOLS ene aR 2k 


ROMAN CATHOLICS 


Laboratory in La Porte 

Caught between rising costs and ever 
greater demands for excel- 
lence, the nation’s Roman Catholic pa- 
rochial schools are in trouble. Last 
week, an official of the National Cath 
olic Educational Association estimated 
that in the past year more than 200 
schools had shut down. Concurrently, 
Archbishop Terence J. Cooke of New 
York announced that he had named an 
interfaith commission of education and 
business experts to undertake a survey 
of his archdiocese’s 432 schools. “We 
must be certain,” said Cooke, “that the 
resources, personnel and facilities of 
the church are employed in the best pos 
sible manner.” 

Concern over the proper utilization 
of resources has led a number of Cath- 
olic educators to consider alternatives 
to the parochial school as a means of 
providing religious education. One high- 
ly promising experiment is now under 
way in La Porte, Ind., where four Mar- 
ist Brothers have set up an informal 
Christian teaching laboratory that has 
no texts, no formal classes, and no com- 
pulsory attendance—the students are all 
volunteers. 

Self & the Future. La Porte (pop. 
25,000) was selected partly because it 
has no Catholic high school, partly be- 
cause the local bishop, the Most Rev. 
Andrew Grutka of Gary, was willing 
to give the brothers a free hand in 
their approach to teaching. Setting up 
headquarters last September in a do- 
nated house, the Marists refurbished it 
with comfortable sofas and chairs: teen- 
age volunteers renovated the basement, 
complete with pop posters, a jukebox, 
and pilfered street signs. Sessions for 
high school students are held three 


academic 





MARISTS & TEEN-AGERS 
How to get involved again. 
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nights a week, from 7:30 to 9 o'clock: 
high students meet in the after- 
The curriculum is as unconven- 
tional as the surroundings. Instead of 
following a standard Catechism, the 
brothers conduct freewheeling discus- 
sions on four basic human themes: 
“Self.” “Relations with Others,” “Rela- 
tions with God,” and “The Future.” 

To stimulate student interest, the 
Marists show movies touching on top- 
ics under discussion; one eve- 
ning featured Hud, followed by a sem- 
inar on the film’s treatment of interper- 
sonal relations. They also discuss mod- 
ern novels (among them: Camus’ The 
Stranger) and analyze the lyrics of such 
recorded rock-age prophets as the Bea- 
tles and Simon and Garfunkel. The 
brothers are available to help with per- 
sonal problems, and youngsters fre- 
quently drop by for confidential talks. 
To maintain accord between the Mar- 
ists and their teen-age clients, there is a 
minimum of discipline. 

Help Without Dogma. The Marists 
now have a regular attendance of 200 
Catholic youngsters—half of La Porte’s 
high school Catholic population—as 
well as SO from other faiths, Says Frank 
Christian, 18, a senior and a Catholic: 
“IT used to have nun-phobia because | 
had such a bad time in Catholic grade 
schools. But the brothers have gol me 
involved in the church again.” Adds 
Jim Baumer, 18, an Episcopalian: “The 
brothers help you without any dogma.” 

To broaden their contacts with La 
Porte’s youth, the Marists—all of whom 
have master’s degrees—were given per 
mission to serve as substitute teachers 
in the public high school. The only con- 
ditions made were that they not wear 
Roman collars and habits in class, and 
that students address them not as 
“Brother” but as “Mister.” Says School 
Superintendent Harold Hargrave, who 
classifies himself as a “soft-shell Bup 
list™; “We've had nothing but mutual 
understanding and respect. We feel as 
though we've gained a service for the 
public Other leaders in the 
community feel the same way: last Janu- 
ary, the local probation board asked 
the brothers to help counsel La Porte’s 
problem teen-agers, 


PREACHING 


The Audiovisual Sermon 

The stand-up sermon, many church- 
men agree, is a dying art. But what 
should take its place? According to Do- 
minican Father Anthony Schillaci, the 
answer is the mixed-media homily, A 
colleague of Communications Theorist 
Marshall McLuhan at Fordham Uni- 
versity, Father Schillaci presented his 
vision of the sermon of the future to a 
meeting in Toronto last week of the 
Catholic Homiletic Society. “If you see 
anything you don't like.” he calmly 
warned the audience, “boo or hiss or 
Knock the guy next to you off his 


junior 
noons 


recent 


school.” 
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SCHILLAC! & PROPS 
Appealing to the whole man. 


chair. This is intended to stir up all 
kinds of emotions.” 

Schillaci’s homily was on the pas- 
sion, death and resurrection of man. 


Switching on an array of equipment, 
which included five 16-mm. movie pro- 
jectors, four slide projectors and two 
tape recorders, Schillaci depicted pas- 
sion in a wide variety of forms—ref 
ugees suffering in World War Il, color 
Images of bikini-clad girls, and mo- 
torcycle gangs from a Canadian-pro- 
duced film entitled Satan's Choice. The 
sounds of Herb Alpert and Bob Dylan 
blasted the audience's ears. 

The death sequence utilized another 
film, a parable about two neighbors 
fighting for ownership of a flower grow- 
ing between their properties. There were 
also screened shots of soldiers dying in 
Viet Nam, mixed with scenes of crying 
orphans. A slide projector flicked on 
one wall the question: “Why do things 
the hard way?” In the finale, a projec- 
tor cast a few words from Schillaci 
himself on the screen; “As most of the 
world’s ills are traceable to old im- 
peratives, old superstitions and old fools, 
this church is exuberantly dedicated to 


the future.” The message was accom- 
panied by a pop ballad, Whar the World 
Needs Now Is Love. 


Reaction to the mixed-media spiritual 
message was understandably mixed. 
“There is no question that the mul- 
limedia sermon is the coming thing.” 
said the Rev. Edward Theisen of Mil- 
waukee. “To appeal to the whole man, 
which multimedia purports to do, pro- 
vides an answer.” But many of the 
preaching experts were decidedly cool. 
Some questioned whether audiovisual 
Imagery can actually say more about 
Christian faith than an inspired verbal 
sermon, Still others felt that Schillaci's 
super-hip technique was a lot more ap- 
propriate to a college campus than an 
urban congregation. 
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EDUCATION 
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SHUTE 
Plenty of balance for the straight arrows. 


UNIVERSITIES 
The Search for Something Else 


While proven classroom performance 
remains the best ticket to college, other 
qualities can also turn the trick—a wild 
sense of humor, a weird hobby, or al- 
most anything that sets a student off 
from the ordinary. Anxious to tap un- 
usual attributes that may not show up 
in a high school senior’s grades or test 
scores, college admissions officials are 
relying more heavily on references from 
school principals and personal inter- 
views with the applicant himself. In 
selecting next year’s freshmen, the na- 
tion’s leading universities took extra 
pains to seek out students who, says 
Cornell University Admissions Dean 
Walter Snickenberger, “look like they 
have something else to offer.” 

The straight arrows in the class of 
1972 will be balanced by plenty of stu- 
dents with something else to offer. The 
University of Pennsylvania found one 
in a senior at Massachusetts’ Phillips 
Academy with a = generally undistin- 
guished academic record. He impressed 
Penn officials by mentioning in his ap- 
plication his deep love of sailing, which, 
he rhapsodized, occupies his attention 
“trom the first wakening sail in early 
April to the last frostbite stint in late Oc- 
tober.” Columbia passed over applicants 
with stronger academic credentials to 
accept a practicing Buddhist from up- 
State New York, a New Jersey student 
who arranged music for an off-Broad- 
way show and a Long Island youth 
who accompanied his application with 
photographs of his sculpture. It also 
agreed to accept Vladimir Gulevich, 20, 
of Paterson, N.J., who graduated from 
his local high school two years ago 
with below-average grades, went on to 
a Manhattan business school. Gulevich 
caught the notice of admissions offi- 
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cials by writing the required essay about 
himself in the form of an extended 
poem, then by showing interviewers a 
sheaf of first-rate translations of Rus- 
sian verse. 

"I'm Different.’ At Swarthmore Col- 
lege, which rejected four out of every 
five students who applied for admis- 
sion, one of the 450 accepted was a 
youth with average grades who spent 
last summer driving a Jeep across the 
U.S. and sleeping in jails. “That takes 
maturity,” comments Douglas Thomp- 
son, the school’s assistant dean of ad- 
missions. “Swarthmore looks well be- 
yond mere grades for qualities of 
uniqueness, which usually come across 
in interviews or in the essay that 
Swarthmore’s application requires. We 
want a boy with something that tells 
us: ‘Hello, I'm different.’ * 

Universities are particularly inclined 
to depart from considerations of grades 
and tests in choosing students who show 
unusual initiative. Harvard, for example, 
rejected one applicant who ranked third 
in his high school class while accepting 
a classmate who ranked 15th and did 
not fare as well on his College Board 
exams. The youth chosen, explains Ad- 
missions Director David Smith, displays 
“personal strength and determination.” 
Wesleyan similarly passed up a top stu- 
dent and star athlete from a suburban 
Boston high school to pick instead a 
lower-ranking classmate who, predicts 
Admissions Director Robert Kirkpat- 
rick, “will work like hell to get through.” 

This year, admissions officials have 
been particularly zealous in seeking out 
Negro students—and no longer just 
those from middle-class homes. In their 
eagerness to attract Negroes from dis- 
advantaged backgrounds, many schools 
have relaxed their admissions standards. 
The University of Chicago has accept- 
ed Charles Jones, 18, a Negro from 








Chicago’s Marshall High School whose 
College Board test scores were far be- 
low those of most incoming freshmen. 
But Dean of Admissions Anthony Pal- 


lett is confident that Jones. who has 
worked 40 hours a week as a dish- 
washer to help support his family, 


“Knows where he’s going. and he’s de- 
termined to get there.” 

Stanford, in addition to the 71 Ne- 
groes already accepted for next year 
(against 52 a year ago), this month 
said it planned to admit and provide spe- 
cial tutoring for ten “marginal minority- 
group students” who do not meet nor- 
mal academic requirements. Brown, in 
a freshman class of 720, expects to 
have 25 Negroes next year, up from 
13 Jast year. Princeton, which accepted 
23 Negroes a year ago, has tapped 
more than three times as many, 76, for 
its incoming freshman class of 810. 

Week of Whimsy. Picking applicants 
with a special quality is a real head 
ache for admissions officials, who are 
often forced to find intangible and in- 
definable differences between highly 
qualified students. Vying for the 1,025 
places in Yale's class of ‘72 were 6,800 
applicants, all but 300 of whom easily 
met the university's academic standards. 
Princeton officials approved 100 appli- 
cations a day at the start of its decision- 
making period this year: it took one 
whole week of what Admissions Direc- 
tor John T. Osander called “whimsy 
and brutality” to fill the last 89 posi- 
tions. Obviously forced to look beyond 
grades, many universities look well be- 
yond, Yale actually took the initiative 
in seeking out Dan Shute, a_ bright 
high school senior who spends most of 
his free time working on his family’s iso- 
lated farm in Maine. Until Yale ac- 
cepted him, Dan was not even sure 
whether he would attend college. 


PROFESSORS 


Man in Demand 

Even while he was still Secretary of 
Health, Education and Welfare, John 
W. Gardner was forever receiving feel- 
ers from universities casting about for 
new presidents. Since he announced 
his resignation from the Cabinet last 
January, the rush to his door has be- 
come a traffic jam. Besides being be- 
seeched by publishers for book manu- 
scripts and magazine articles, Gardner 
has received firm offers of four uni- 
versity presidencies, not to mention at 
least two dozen directorships of schools, 
foundations and corporations 

So far, Gardner has been chary about 
committing his talents to a single posi- 
tion. Instead, he has accepted jobs as a 
consultant to the Carnegie Corporation 
(of which he was president before be- 
coming HEW Secretary in 1965), as a 
director of Time Inc., and as chairman 
of the national Urban Coalition, an 
amalgam of civic leaders dedicated to 
combating the ills of the cities, Last 
week the onetime college psychology in- 
structor took on a university assign- 
ment as well. Starting next fall, he will 
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be a visiting professor at the Massa- 
chusetts Institute of Technology, com- 
muting from Washington to Cambridge 
to consult with faculty members on 
urban affairs and deliver a series of bi- 
weekly lectures. In accepting the as- 
signment, Gardner explained that he 
was “attracted by M.I.T.’s_ resources, 
commitment, and very broad reach in 
the urban field.” 


STUDENTS 
Linda the Light Housekeeper 


Pert, lank-haired Linda LeClair, 20, 
from Hudson, N.H., enrolled as a fresh- 
man at Manhattan’s Barnard College 
in 1965. Soon afterward, she met Pe- 
ter Behr, a Columbia University fresh- 
man from New York City, at a dormi- 
tory dinner. Romance blossomed, and 
when Linda became ill and had to drop 
out of school a few months later, the 
couple moved into a West Side apart- 
ment together. Last year, still living off- 
campus with Peter, Linda resumed her 
Studies. 

Plenty of other student couples share 
co-ed flats—so many, in fact, that the 
New York Times last month decided 
to run a story on students’ light-house- 
keeping arrangements. To a reporter 
for the paper, Peter and Linda freely ex- 
plained that they began living together 
because they regarded marriage as “too 
serious a step.” As for Barnard’s strict 
housing regulations, which require that 
noncommuting students under 21 live 
in supervised housing unless they have 
live-in jobs, Linda explained that she 
had simply given the college a false ad- 
dress where, she told the school, she 
was employed as a maid. 

Victorian Drama. That neat little lie 
was too much for Barnard. Although 
the Times did not use Linda’s real name 
in its story, the school had no trouble 
identifying her, and promptly charged 





PETERSON 
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her with violating the residence regula- 
tions. “I'm old enough by law to live 
anywhere and with anyone without my 
parents’ permission,” said Linda—and 
promptly turned the charge into a cru- 
sade for cohabitation. She and Peter, a 
draft resister who has dropped out of 
Columbia, began cranking out mimeo- 
graphed leaflets calling the case a “Vic- 
torian drama.” They distributed 
questionnaires asking other Barnard stu- 
dents whether they had violated the 
housing regulations in any way, trium- 
phantly reported to newsmen that 300 
girls had answered yes. Linda also in- 
sisted that her hearing before Barnard’s 
nine-member Judicial Council (five stu- 
dents, two professors, two school offi- 
cials) be open to students and faculty. 

By the time the hearing began, Lin- 
da found herself far too busy to attend 
classes, and had become something of 
a campus celebrity. Conducting her own 
cross-examination, she pressed Housing 
Director Elizabeth Meyers into conced- 
ing that if the LeClair family lived 
within the 50-mile commuting limit, the 
college would have had nothing to say 
about her housing arrangements. Linda 
also took issue with the college's right 
to act in a parental role, She received 
impressive support from a Barnard phi- 
losophy professor and two Columbia 
religious counselors. Arguing that Bar- 
nard’s housing rules should be changed, 
Rabbi A. Bruce Goldman testified that 
they “cause a great deal of guilt be- 
Cause everybody breaks them.” 

After deliberating for five hours, the 
council last week agreed, and proposed 
a “thorough revision” of the housing 
rules to eliminate “any suggestion of dis- 
criminatory practice or infringement.” 
The council also found Linda tech- 
nically guilty of disobeying regulations, 
lamely recommended that she be de- 
nied the privilege of using such Bar- 
nard facilities as the campus snack bar 
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and cafeteria, an action that the Co- 
lumbia student newspaper lauded as a 
“suitable nonpunishment.” 

Pointed Letter. Linda’s moment of 
immoral victory was uncomfortably 
brief. Initially sympathetic to her cause, 
Barnard girls began to complain that 
Linda was nothing but a publicity seek- 
er, and that her high-powered cam- 
paign for sexual freedom was giving 
the college a bad name. Barnard Pres- 
ident Martha Peterson, who must act 
on the council’s recommendations, was 
cooler still. She sent a pointed letter to 
Linda asking her opinion, in view of 
the fact that she had lied on her res- 
idence registration, of “the importance 
of integrity among individuals in a col- 
lege community.” Miss Peterson also 
told Linda that she would like to re- 
ceive a letter from the girl’s parents. “I 
am particularly interested,” she wrote, 
“in knowing whether they consider you 
an emancipated minor legally or in fact. 
At what age and for what reason did 
they grant you the freedom you now 
enjoy?” 

To make matters worse, Linda’s par- 
ents back in New Hampshire now ad- 
mitted that they disapproved of her 
living with Peter and that they were no 
longer supporting her financially. Ex- 
plained Paul LeClair, assistant vice pres- 
ident of the Nashua Trust Company: 
“She doesn’t believe in marriage, she 
says, and it happens I do.” As for 
Linda, she dismissed President Peter- 
son’s questions as “petty,” but said she 
would answer the letter in “one fash- 
ion or another.” She also hinted that 
she might quit school for a new ad- 
venture. Unless Peter is jailed over his 
refusal to serve in the Army, they hope 
to establish a rural commune, where 
they and other couples can bear and 
raise children and, says she, “educate 
them ourselves”"—without, of course, 
getting married. 
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BEHR & LeCLAIR IN APARTMENT 
Brief moment of immoral victory. 
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BEACHLESS MIAMI BEACH 
No relief till the ice man cometh. 


LAND 
Losing Ground 


When Byron L. Ramsing returns this 
summer to Martha’s Vineyard, he is in 
for a rude surprise. His Chilmark house, 
which used to be a safe 200 ft. from 
the cliffs overlooking the sea, is now 
only 80 ft. away. and the broad stone 
steps that were once in his backyard 
are now on the beach below. On the 
New Jersey shore, the sea has slowly de- 
voured 50 square blocks of the town 
of Cape May Point. and St. Peter's by 
the Sea Episcopal Church, a frame 
structure which has already been moved 
three times. now has the sea only 50 
ft. from its doorstep. Parts of North 
Carolina’s storm-crossed Outer Banks 
are dissolving into the Atlantic at the 
rate of 15 ft. a year. There is literally 
no beach left in parts of Miami Beach; 
the ocean is lapping at the sea walls, 
even threatens to topple a brand-new 
high-rise-apartment complex appropri- 
ately named Harbor House 

Surely, but not necessarily slowly, 
U.S. shore lines are receding, and the 
oceans are advancing upon the land, Ac- 
cording to the Army Corps of Engi- 
neers, at least 90% of the Atlantic 
Coast from New Hampshire to Florida 
is being eroded, and a dozen of the big- 
gest public beaches are so badly deplet- 
ed that they are in danger of being 
carried away. And the Gulf Coast and 
the Pacific are not much better off, 

Worse & Worse. The problem lies 
in the fact that a beach is a moving 
thing, alternately yielding and receiving 
sand from the action of tides and waves. 
Along the so-called “high energy” 
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beaches, where the water is tur- 
bulent and the currents swift, 
the offshore sand level can rise 
and fall as much as 4 ft. in half 
a day, Most beaches are subject 
to extremely heavy erosion dur- 
ing winter storms, then are re- 
built by sand-bearing currents 
during the summer, But. says Jo- 
seph Caldwell, head of the Beach 
Erosion Board of the Army 
Corps of Engineers, “the beaches 
generally wash out more each 
winter than they get built back 
each summer.” 

Often, the residents of the 
beach are not even aware that 
it is in danger. “The people 
kid themselves,” Caldwell says. 
“They want to see a bigger beach 
so much that they imagine it 
really is bigger. The thing that 
finally takes a beach apart is usu- 
ally a terrible storm, but in the 
preceding years there has been 
gradual erosion. It keeps sneak- 
ing up and gets worse and 
worse.” 

Plastic Seaweed. As usual, 
man has contributed his share 
to the process of erosion, He 
has lined the beaches with ho- 
tels, apartments and roads, leveled the 
high dunes that blocked his view, thus 
stripping them of their protective 
grasses. Navigational jetties, jutting into 
the sea to protect shipping at river 
mouths, and man-made inlets change 
the pattern of offshore currents and 
block the littoral flow of sand to down- 
drift beaches, literally starving them out, 

There is no easy way to combat cro- 
sion, All along the Atlantic, communi- 
ties have lined their beaches with 
“groins” (short jetties) in hopes of trap- 
ping the sand before it can be carried 
away. But the groins are only partly ef- 
fective, and, like the navigational jet- 
lies, they also keep sand away from 
the beaches. Florida, despite prevalent 
use of groins, is still losing 20 million 
cu. yds. of sand each year. 

In several states, civic organizations 
now make it a custom to collect dis- 
carded Christmas trees, haul them to 
the beaches, where they trap flowing 
sand and shore up the dunes, and Boy 
Scouts plant marsh grass to anchor the 
dunes. One hardy variety of sea grass 
that has been developed by North Car- 
olina State University grows 4 ft. high 
in twelve months. Ocean City, NJ., is 
experimenting with nylon bags that can 
be filled on the spot with sand and 
used as temporary groins. On Wallops 
Island, Va.. NASA has proposed plant- 
ing plastic seaweed just beyond the surf 
Jine to reduce the action of the waves. 

So far, the Corps of Engineers has 
found that the most effective way to re- 
pair erosion is simply to bring new 
sand to the beaches—cither hauling it 
in by truck or pumping it up from the 
ocean floor. Such methods have suc- 
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cessfully rebuilt California’s Redondo 
Beach, for example, where 14 years 
ago the waves were breaking over the 
sea wall and across the road behind. 
But these measures are expensive. At- 
lantic City has invested $9,000,000 over 
the years on a combination of jetties 
and pumping devices to keep its tourist 
industry alive. California spends more 
than $1,000,000 a year to keep sand 
on its beaches; the city of Santa Bar- 
bara alone requires the full-time ser- 
vices of a harbor dredge, piping sand 
hydraulically to the shore. 

The brutal fact of nature is that the 
sea each year claims more than it gives. 
Ever since the end of the last ice age— 
when the grinding action of glaciers 
against rocks created much of the 
world’s present sand—the oceans have 
been steadily rising. Fed by slowly melt- 
ing ice, the level of the seas is now 
300 ft. above what it was 18.000 years 
ago, and is still creeping up at some- 
thing like 9 in. a century, If man is to 
keep his beloved beaches, he will have 
to continue the costly process of re- 
claiming sand from the sea—until an- 
other ice age causes the oceans to re- 
treat and grinds more rocks into sand. 


SERVICES 


Over the Courses with Annemarie 

Even during her childhood days in 
Ulm, Germany, Annemarie Huste dem- 
onstrated that she was to the skillet 
born, By the time she was 20, she had 
served in half a dozen European kitch- 
ens, worked her way to New York, 
and before she knew it, had been taken 
on by Billy Rose as housekeeper-cook 
at $250 a week. “She had very little in 
the way of references,” says the agent 
who sent her, “but she was very pretty 
and I thought he'd give her a chance, 
He told me she was a very good cook.” 

Then two years ago, after Billy Rose's 
death, the chance to work in one of 
the most glamorous households in the 
U.S. came Annemarie’s way: cooking 
for Jacqueline Kennedy. Although it 
meant cutting her salary in half (and 
signing an agreement never to write 
about Jackie), Annemarie did not hes 
itate. A girl for all seasonings, she could 
turn out French, German and Italian 
dishes, and once in a while Chinese. 
Best of all, she got John Jr. and Car- 
oline to devour their spinach by dec- 
orating it with litthe egg-white faces. 
Last Christmas, Mrs. Kennedy's Christ- 
mas card to her read: “You make such 
a happy house when you let the chil- 
dren help you cook.” 

"Ready to Jump."’ Annemarie’s own 
taste runs to roast goose with red cab- 
bage and homemade spétzle (noodles), 
and her idea of an ideal main course is 
roast duck served with white rice, ar- 
tichoke bottoms and petits pois with a 
salad of romaine, watercress and little 
mandarins. No dieter herself (If one 
eats right, one doesn't have to”), she 
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When you're first in color TV, there's got to be a reason. RCA is one big reason 
there's color TV at all. We pioneered the dream. Made it real. With sets that fine- 
tune themselves. With picture tubes that mirror the world with natural colors. 


And with advanced circuits that won't go haywire. The rest is in 
the seeing—and we invite you to do that now at your RCA dealer's. 


Ste Walt Disney's “Wond®rti] Wosia of Colo: Sync ayy 
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Even before a single resort was built, there was an America worth seeing. 


Before there were dude ranches and 
skyscrapers and Olympic-size swimming 
pools, there were mountains and valleys 
and rivers and lakes and forests and 


prairies 
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Crown Royal. 
It can make a bz 


Put yourself in his place. 
Somebody comes in and as 
the finest Canadian whisky. 

the backbar. There it is. In 
You pick it up. The th: 
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Seagram's Crown Royal. The legendary Canadian. In the purple sack. About $9 a fifth. 
Blended Canadian Whisky. 80 Proof. Seagram Distillers Company, New York, N.Y. 


ANNEMARIE AT HOME 
Girl for all seasonings. 


made herself an expert in low-calorie 
meals. And when Weight Watchers mag- 
azine asked for a few samples, she 
cheerfully agreed. As recipes, they were 
ordinary. Her “Black Mushroom Soup” 
is simply five cups of bouillon, 1 Ib. of 
sliced mushrooms with coarse pepper 
seasoning simmered for 30 minutes, af- 
ter which the mushrooms are strained 
out and the soup is served sprinkled 
with parsley. But the magazine's cover 
carried the headline: JACKIE KENNEDY'S 
GOURMET-CHEF PRESENTS HER WEIGHT 
WATCHERS RECIPES. 

Worse, from Mrs. Kennedy's view, 
was soon to come. A syndicated Wash- 
ington columnist burst into print with 
the report that Annemarie was 1) mak- 
ing a pilot film for TV, 2) planning to 
open a gourmet club in a Manhattan 
townhouse, and 3) about to publish a 
cookbook. The column also reported 
that, presumably because of Annema 
rie’s dietary meals, Jackie had slimmed 
down from a size 12 to a size 8 dress. 

Jackie's reaction was predictable. Her 
secretary informed Annemarie — that 
“Mrs. Kennedy feels it would be better 
if you didn’t come back.” Said Anne 
marie, who claims she never talked to 
the columnist: “It was a wrench. I ad- 
mired her, and I loved and adored het 
children. | was ready to jump down 20 
floors.” Instead, she went to the hair- 
dresser, donned a miniskirt and received 
the press 

Suddenly Annemarie was a celebrity 
\ literary agent took charge of her pub 
licity; Attorney Roy Cohn stood by to 
guard her legal interests. New job of- 
fers of up to $35,000 poured in. TN 
programs, including Johnny Carson, 
vied for her appearance (reports not- 
withstanding, she had not made a pilot 
film), and publishers bid for her cook- 
book (still uncompleted). As for Jacque 
line Kennedy, at week's end she was 
sul looking for another cook. 
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~ Could you use Pat Branch? 





She can type an order, 
produce invoices, 
update a mailing list, 


prepa 


re management reports, 


and help keep track of 82,000 things. 
All at once! 


Of course, she gets a lot of help from 
her machine. 

The 2201 FLExOwRITER* automatic 
writing machine by Friden. 

Pat works for Modern Talking Pic- 
tures Service, in one of their branch 
film libraries. Modern equipped their 
principal branches with 2201's to 
speed the flow of paperwork in- 
volved in distributing 82,000 movies 
to over 200,000 groups. 

The 2201's ability to read and au- 
tomatically type routine 
customer data (name, 
address, etc.) from ei- 
ther paper tape or 
edge-punched cards 
has meant that every 
order Pat types now 





takes 80% fewer keystrokes. And 
60% less time. 

While Pat is busy with the order, 
the 2201 is busy punching another 
tape for direct input to Modern’s 
computer in New York. The com- 
puter processes these tapes to up- 
date mailing lists, produce invoices, 
and prepare detailed reports for 
management. 

How efficient can you expect any 
girl—or any branch office—to be? 
Let us give you a dem- 
onstration. Call your 
nearest Friden office, or 
write Friden, Inc., San 
Leandro, Calif. 94577. 
Sales and service 
throughout the world. 


Friden 


DIVISION OF S I N G E R 


DIVERSIFIED WORLOWIOE 
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Merrill Lynch reminds investors with 
taxable incomes of $24,000 and up: 


Municipal bonds—now at 
increase your investment 


Investors are buying new municipal issues at a rate of more than a 
billion dollars a month. Reason #1: Unlike dividends on stocks, interest 
from savings, or coupons from other bonds, interest from municipals is 
entirely exempt from Federal Income Tax. Reason #2: Yields of 412% 
or better on good-quality municipals are common today—higher than 
they have been for 30 years. Scan the table to see exactly what munici- 
pals could save you, remembering that your saving would be even 


greater ifatax surcharge becomes 
law. Then consider these addi- 
tional advantages of municipals, 
and clip coupon for Merrill Lynch’s 
32-page booklet showing the basic 
reasons why most banks and in- 
surance companies are holders 
of tax-exempt securities. 


Of the estimated twenty-four million 
private investors in stocks, less than 
ten percent are presently taking ad- 
vantage of the high yields and tax- 
exemption of municipal bonds. 
If your taxable income is $24,000 
or more, and any part of it comes 
from investments, Merrill Lynch 
believes you should check the 
benefits of municipals. 
Analyze your savings and investment 
portfolio, bearing these three check- 
points in mind. If you'd like our sug- 
gestions for tax-exempt income, stop 
by one of our offices. No charge, no 
obligation, 


More dollars from the same income: 
Semantics —or cash? 

Most salaried and professional people 

think of their investment income as 

icing on the cake. 

In this sense, income from stocks, 
savings accounts and most bonds is 
taxable at the highest rate applicable 
to fotal taxable income. But interest 
from municipal bonds is exempt from 
all Federal Taxes—and is frequently 


exempt from state and city taxes, too. 
So, if you are liable for taxes, a muni- 
cipal bond is bound to give you more 
after-tax income than a stock, savings 
account or other bond with the same 
yield. 

Take, for example, two couples, 
each with a total taxable income of 
$35,000. Each couple has an invest- 
ment income of $3,000. 


> The Carsons have savings and 
other taxable investments yield- 
ing an average of 41%. Federal 
tax bite on their $3,000: $1,260. 

> The Parkers have municipal 
bonds, also yielding 44% % . Fed- 
eral tax bite on their $3,000: 
nothing. 

> The Parkers’ extra net invest- 

ment income: $1,260—70% 

more. 
The larger your income, the larger 
your additional net investment income 
from municipals. It can run to 50 per- 
cent extra—or even more, For people 
in the 55 percent tax bracket, the re- 
tained income on a municipal bond 
yielding 44% percent is the same as 
the retained income from a taxable 
investment yielding 10 percent. 

To see how much more you could 
obtain with municipals, check the 
table at right. If you're in any doubt, 
check with Merrill Lynch. Our ideas 


and suggestions are yours at no cost, 


oo 


100% safe? Almost 


Among investment media, only the 
securities of the United States Govern- 
ment have a better safety record than 
municipal bonds. 

Even during the 1930’s,over98 per- 
cent of municipals paid interest and 
repaid capital on time. In the whole 
history of these bonds, less than one 
half of one percent of all issues have 
not eventually paid their creditors in 
full. 

Reason: most municipals (such as 
the “general obligation” bonds is- 
sucd by a state or city) are secured 
by the ability of the issuing au- 
thority to tax. If the state or city 
needs more money to pay bond 
interest, it generally increases 
taxes on its inhabitants. 
Other municipals (the “revenue” 
bonds issued by a community or a 
highway authority, for instance) are 
secured by the ability of the commu- 
nity or authority to impose rates and 
tolls. When you drive down atoll road, 
or pay a bill for water, you are often 
contributing to the repayment of a 
municipal bond. 

Although the high degree of safety 
of municipals is one of the principal 
attractions of these securities, some 
are considered safer than others, Prac- 
tically every bond issued is given a 
rating—which can go all the way up to 
triple A—by Moody’s or Standard & 
Poor's. For the rating of any bond that 
interests you, just call your nearest 
Merrill Lynch office. 

Note: Like government and corpo- 
rate bonds, municipals fluctuate in 





historically high yields—can 
income by 50 percent, or more 


If your total 


YOUR FEDERAL TAX SAVING 


Check how much money couples with investment incomes of $1,000, 
filing joint returns, can save with municipal bonds: 



















taxable income is from. . .$24,000 $36,000 $52,000 $ 88,000 
to... 28,000 40,000 64,000 100,000 

And you have invest- i | 

ment income of $1,000 

from savings and other 

taxable investments, 

your Federal tax bite is $360 $450 $530 $600 













if you have investment 
income of $1,000 from 
municipal bonds, your 
Federal tax bite is 












$000 $000 











Your saving ............ $360 

(Note: If a tax surcharge becomes law, the additional Sum you pay will depend on 
the percentage figure of surtax finally approved. Example: If an 8 percent surtax 
iS approved, and your tax above is $450, your additional payment will be $36.) 


price with supply and demand. If you 
sell a municipal bond before maturity, 
the price may be higher or lower than 


its face value. Capital gains may be 
liable to tax—just as capital losses 
may be deductible. 

If you buy municipals, you're stuck 
with them till Kingdom come: False 
Although municipals are not bought 
and sold onthe major stock exchanges, 
most are actively traded by hundreds 
of dealers in what is probably the big- 
gest securities market in America: the 

over-the-counter market. 

Merrill Lynch is a major dealer in 
this market, with a volume of munici- 
pal bond business exceeding $2.5 bil- 
lion last year. Whether you're buying 
or selling, we'll be glad to quote you a 
bid or offering price. 

With our unique network of 153 


$450 | 








$530 $600 







branches alloverthe country, we main- 
tain an active market in municipal 
bonds of every area. 

In addition to our national head- 
quarters in New York, eight Merrill 


Lynch offices (in San Francisco, New 
Orleans, Dallas, Atlanta, Chicago, 
Cincinnati, Philadelphia, and Los 
Angeles) function as regional munici- 
pal bond centers—each underwriting 
and specializing in the trading of the 
bonds of its own region. 

Result: we're likely to have helpful 
information about the attractive 
though lesser known issues—and we 
can find local interest in buying or 
selling almost any municipal bond. 


Invitation 

Besides tax-exemption, high degree of 
safety of principal, and marketability, 
municipal bonds are now offering their 
highest yields since the depression— 
and hence the potential for capital 
appreciation should the present trend 
of high commercial interest rates be 
reversed, 

For a probing discussion of how 
municipals might fit your portfolio, 
stop by your nearest Merrill Lynch 
Office, 

Investigate —then invest, 


MERRILL LYNCH, 
PIERCE, FENNER & SMITH INC 


La °° CCC OT 
FREE 32-PAGE BOOKLET 
| To: Merrill Lynch, P. O. Box 333, Wall Street Station, New York, N.Y. 10005 | 
Please send me—without charge or obligation—your booklet, “Investing for Tax- 
| 9 
| Exempt Income.” | 
I 
NAME_ - | 
| ADDRESS. _ — | 
| City STATE = —_ | 
ZIP —— PHONE = - = = | 
Ne ce eo py eS SD ey nme as ee Sc ee a 
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GOLF 
Defeated by the Rule 


Few sports are so rulebound as tour- 
nament golf. A competitor can be pe- 
nalized for carrying more than 14 clubs 
in his bag (two strokes for each excess 
club), for accidentally moving a ball 
(one stroke), for playing too slowly (two 
strokes), or for wiping mud off his ball 
(two strokes), Yet few are so strict of 
so harsh in their application as Rule 
No. 38, which holds a player responsi- 
ble for the accuracy of his scorecard— 
even though he does not keep his own 
score. His opponent does: each player 
checks his score, then both sign the 
card, attesting to its correctness. Reads 
the rule: “If the competitor returns a 
score for any hole lower than actually 
played, he shall be disqualified. A score 
higher than actually played must stand 
as returned.” 

Last week Rule No. 38 deprived Ar- 
gentina’s Roberto de Vicenzo of at least 
a tie and perhaps a victory in golf's 
most prestigious tournament: the Mas- 
ters, at Augusta, Ga. After 72 holes of 
brilliant golf, De Vicenzo finished with 
a score of 277, eleven under par. Tired, 
anxtous (Competitors were still out on 
the course), assailed by the hubbub of 
the huge gallery, Roberto gave his score- 
card a cursory glance and signed it. 
Masters officials then marched him off 
to the clubhouse to prepare for a TV in- 
terview. Minutes later, they called him 
back—and informed him that his card 
was inaccurate. On the 71st hole, in 
full view of the gallery and countless 
millions of TV watchers, Roberto had 
scored a birdie three. But his playing 
partner and scorekeeper, Tommy Aar- 
on, had marked him down for a par four 
—and De Vicenzo had not caught the 


WAYNE WILSON 





error. Under Rule No, 38, that four 
stood official, giving Roberto a 278 in- 
stead of a 277. When Bob Goalby later 
came in with a 277, he was the winner. 

De Vicenzo’s blunder cost him $5,000 
in ready cash—the difference between 
first place and second—plus the possi- 
bility of endorsements and other ben- 
efits that accrue to a Masters champion 
and may be worth as much as six fig- 
ures. It also cost the 45-year-old Ar- 
gentine, winner of more tournaments 
(upwards of 120) than any player in his 
tory, perhaps his last chance at the title 
that would crown his 30 years as a 
pro. Distraught as he was, Roberto took 
the loss with grace. “There is so much 
pressure,” he said, “that | lose my brain 
1 congratulate Bob Goalby.’ 

Math as Well as Skill. It was not 
the first time that Rule No, 38 caused 
a golfer grief: Hawaii's Jackie Pung ac- 
tually won the 1957 Women’s Open, 
but was disqualified because her card 
showed a lower score for one hole 
than she had actually shot (although 
the total on the card was correct). Nor 
will last week’s incident be the last—un- 
less something is done about changing 
a rule that requires a golfer to test his 
math as well as his skill under the 
stress of competition, and penalizes mis- 
takes without regard to intent. 

Certainly nobody in his right mind 
gives himself a higher score for a hole 
than he actually shot. Why should he 
be penalized at all for such an obvi- 
ously unintentional goof? Only in the 
case of a golfer who signs for a lower 
score does the question of intent arise— 
and even then, a quick investigation 
should satisfy officials as to whether 
cheating was involved. 

Many of De Vicenzo’s fellow pros 
feel that it was Roberto who was cheat- 
ed last week, and they are plumping 
for a change in the rule. Why, de- 
mands Frank Beard, should a purely 
technical error such as De Vicenzo's 
not be corrected, even if it is discov- 
ered hours later? Gardner Dickinson 
insists that if anybody should have been 
penalized, it was Scorekeeper Aaron. 
Tom Weiskopf, No. | money-winner 
(with $64,122) thus far on the 1968 
tour, thinks that rules makers should 
treat golfers as honorable gentlemen 
and let them keep their own  score- 
cards. Adds Beard: “We know what 
our score is and what the other fellow 
has. No one can cheat.” 





LAKERS’ WEST 
Organized but confused. 


BASKETBALL 


Battle of the Miracle Workers 

The Los Angeles Lakers obviously 
play on the side of the angels. Their 
starting center, Darrall Imhoff, is one 
of the shortest in pro basketball, at 6 
ft. 9 in.. and boasts a lifetime scoring 
average of only 6.3 points per game. 
Their best guard. Jerry West. is ac- 
cident prone. Their best forward, Elgin 
Baylor, is a 33-year-old with two bad 
knees. Their coach, Bill van Breda Kolff. 
is a first-year man who learned his 
trade in the Ivy League. Yet, after los- 
ing 22 of their first 44 games this year, 
they have won 38 out of 47. Two 
weeks ago, they swept four in a row 
from the San Francisco Warriors to 
capture the National Basketball Asso- 
ciation’s Western Division playoffs. And 
this week they will be trying to turn a 
minor miracle into a major one when 
they take on the Eastern Division’s Bos- 
ton Celtics in a best-of-seven series for 
the N.B.A. championship. 

No Western team has won the N.B.A. 
title since 1958, and the Lakers are al- 
most certain to be underdogs against a 
Boston team that pulled a miracle of 
its own last week by spotting the Phil- 
adelphia 76ers a three-games-to-one 
lead, bouncing back to win the Eastern 
Division Playoffs. Pro basketball is a 
game of momentum, and the Celtics— 


ROBERTO’S SCORECARD WITH MISTAKE ON 17TH HOLE 


Nobody loses his brain on purpose. 
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The Continental Mark IIL. 


The most authoritatively styled, decisively individual motorcar of this generation. 
From the Lincoln-Mercury Division of Ford Motor Company. 
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Some people are afraid 
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You’re as likely to see a Munich girl 
in an old-fashioned dirnd] dress as a mini- 


Any objections? 


The dirndl is a dress that's been around since the d ay 
of the old Kings of Bavaria 


The mini-skirt's reigning now 


) Munict girls wear them bott 
they do things in Munict 
ner something's old or new. As onga 
it's gay and beautiful and brings a little JOy into life 







That's why you can go 
Schwabing dist 
a 600-year-old | be 
in a Munich nightclub. Or 
courtyard of the old King 





It's been said that Munich is the largest village in the world. Why not 
fly there on Lufthansa—and discover what that me ans for yourself 


And remember, Lufthansa is the airline that keeps your airfare 
dollars here while you enjoy a fabulous vacation in Germany. 


see Vacationland Germany «wi, © L 


eryone visits Munich's beer halls 


Skirt. 





A Munich “must”: the Glockenspiel 


ufthansa 





Vacationland 
Germany 


with 


Lufthansa’s 


EUROPACAR HOLIDAY TOURS 
3 weeks in Germany 


320 865338" 


Includes round-trip jet—20 nights accom- 
modation in Brilon, Germany—rented Avis 
Ope! Kadett—1000 kilometers free 


°343 


Includes round-trip jet to Munich 20 nights 
accommodation in Zell am See—rented Avis 
Opel Kadett—1000 kilometers free 


EUROPACAR GERMAN HOLIDAY 


‘383 


Includes round-trip jet to Frankfurt or 
Munich— 20 nights accommodation in se- 
lected cities and resorts of Germany 


rented Avis Opel Kadett—1000 kilometers 
free 


ROMANTIC HOLIDAY 21 DAYS 


$81 3 escorted 


Includes round-trip jet to Hamburg. Hotels, 
all meals Sightseeing, tips and transpor- 
tation 


ES 


EUROPACAR COACH TOUR 


‘434 


21 days Germany, Holland France, Austria 
Switzerland and Belgium in an air-cooled 
motorcoach Round-trip jet New York to 
Amsterdam all ground transportation, 
hotels, most meals, and tips 


“via Amsterdam = **via Frankturt 
"  iliienen Aisne time ce 

Lufthansa German Airlines, Dept. N-426 

410 Park Avenue, New York, N.Y. 10022 | 
| Gentlemen: Please send me more information | 
| on the following tour(s) | 
| 0 20-night EUROPACAR HOLIDAY TOUR $320 | 
| G20-night EUROPACAR HOLIDAY TOUR $338 

0 20-night EUROPACAR HOLIDAY TOUR $343 I 
| —J 21-day EUROPACAR COACH TOUR $434 | 

(J 20-night EUROPACAR GERMAN HOLIDAY $383 | 
| ( 21-day ROMANTIC HOLIDAY TOUR $813 
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tired and aging as they may be—have 
plenty of that. But then so do the Lak- 
ers, plus two of pro basketball's deadli- 
est shooters in Elgin Baylor and Jerry 
West, 

Feeding the Hot Hand. Baylor's ca- 
reer appeared finished after a horren- 
dous accident in 1965 that tore off the 
top eighth of his left kneecap. followed 
by surgery for removal of calcium de- 
posits. All last summer, under the di- 
rection of Dr. Robert Kerlan, the Los 
Angeles orthopedic surgeon who won 
fame for treating Dodger Hurler Sandy 
Koufax’s arthritic pitching arm, he did 
Special calisthenics to strengthen his 
joints—and snapped back this season 
to average 26 points a game, win a 
berth on the N.BA. All-Star team. 
West's performance is no less a tribute 
to medical science. Despite 1) a broken 
hand, 2) a broken nose. 3) another bro- 
ken nose. and 4) a pulled groin muscle, 
he averaged 26.3 points a game during 
the regular season, then sank a phe- 
nomenal 61% of his floor shots in the 
playoff games against San Francisco 

Unlike the Celtics, who rely strongly 
on the rebounding of Bill Russel] and 
a patterned offense, Los Angeles is a 
run-and-shoot ball club whose offensive 
strategy consists simply of feeding the 
“hot hand” of the moment “Organized 
confusion.” is the way Coach van Bre- 
da Kolff characterizes the Lakers’ style 
of play. Van Breda Kolff contributes 
considerably to that himself A some- 
time N.B.A, guard (with the New York 
Knickerbockers) and coach at Princeton 
during the Bill Bradley era, he is a 
study in perpetual motion during Lak- 
ers’ games—stalking the _ sideline. 
screaming at officials, drop-kicking pa- 
per cups full of water into the crowd. 
Van Breda Kolff's enthusiasm has cost 
him 24 technical fouls and $850 in 
fines this season, but it has also proved 
infectious. “We're all charged up,”’ says 
Baylor, and West goes even further: “I 
think we'll win it all.” 


BASEBALL 


Twins on a Tear 

When a baseball team that Was One 
of the favorites (at 3-] odds) to win 
the American League pennant loses 16 
out of 26 spring exhibition games and 
winds up 18th in the Grapefruit League 
Standings, the question — is: What's 
wrong? The answer is nothing—not 
when that same team wins SIX Out of 
its first eight regular-season Lames in a 
row, outscoring the Opposition by 44 
runs to 22. 

After shellacking the Baltimore Ori- 


oles 6-3 on the road last week, the 
[wins flew home to Minnesota, ser- 
enaded by the strains of Goin’ Out of 


My Head coming from the cabin P.A. 
System, And that is how it’s going. Left- 
fielder Bob Allison, a lifetime .257 hit- 
ter, is leading the league in batting 
with a .533 average and a slugging per- 
centage of .933—28 total bases in 30 
times at bat. First Baseman Harmon 






Killebrew’s batting average is .392: he 
also has four home runs and nine RBIs. 
Rightfielder Tony Oliva, obviously re- 
covered from an off-season operation 
for bone chips in his right Knee, can be 
expected to hit .300 for the season, 
and the No. 7 man in the batting or- 
der, Centerfielder Ted Uhlaender, is cur- 
rently batting .333. Pitching? Fireballer 
Dean Chance has won two games, as 
has Jim Merritt. Jim Perry and Dave 
Boswell both have complete-game vic- 
tories, and the Twins’ bullpen crew is 
languishing from lack of work. 

Speed & Savvy. A far cry from the 


dissension-riddled club that lost the 
1967 pennant to the Boston Red Sox 
on the last day of the season, this 
year’s Twins are a cocky, close-knit 


crew of opportunists who score runs in 









MINNESOTA'S ALLISON 
They‘re playing his song. 


bunches (seven in one inning against 
Washington last week), have developed 
speed and savvy to complement their 
power at the plate. Last year the Twins 
stole only 55 bases in 164 games; this 
year, under the tutelage of Coach 
George Case, who pilfered 6| himself 
for the Washington Senators in 1943, 
they have already stolen eight in eight 
games. Acquired in an off-season trade 
with the National League's Los An- 
geles Dodgers, Catcher John Roseboro 
is one of the game’s shrewdest tacti- 
clans; alter shutting out the Senators 
on four hits in the Twins’ opening game 
of the season, Pitcher Chance allowed 
as how he had shaken off only one of 
Roseboro’s signs. “That.” he said, “was 
one of the hits they got.” 

Despite their hot streak. the Twins at 
week's end still trailed the Detroit Ti- 
gers by one game. So they are not 
spending any World Series money yet. 
But for the moment anyway, says Catch- 
er Roseboro, “we're having fun out 
there.” 
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“Freddy.” says Piet, “should you get 
your toothbrush or anything?” 

The rest of the ritual plays itself out 
almost’ mechanically: Foxy’s fetus is 
aborted, the Whitmans and the Hane- 
mas get divorced, Piet and Foxy marry 
and move away. The remaining cou- 
ples take up bridge. their place in the 
town having been quietly usurped by a 
younger crowd that “held play read 
Ings. and kept sex in its place, and 
experimented with LSD.” Toward the 
end, Updike provides a fortissimo blast 
of obvious symbolism: the Congrega- 
tional Church up In an apoca- 
lyptic fire that leaves untouched only 
the old tin’ weathercock, riding high 
Over the gutted house of God. 

So much for paradise. In Updike’s 
ironic words, “it’s a happy-ending book 


goes 





AT THE OFFICE 
The style in all its gradations. 


—tverybody gets what he wants.” The 
kicker, of course, is that “getting it is 
Just as frustrating as not getting it,” 
and the would-be hedonists retreat in 
defeat from their obsessive adulteries, 
For Piet Hanema alone, the 
into neighborly beds comes close to the 
course of tragedy. Unlike the others. he 
is hounded not only by lust, curiosity 
and boredom but by a terrible sense of 
time fleeing. He is haunted by the Past, 
by “shepherds paralyzed in webs of 
lead” in his bovhood Dutch Reformed 
Church, by his father’s rough hands 
tending the fragile flowers in his green- 
house, most of all by his parents’ death 
in an automobile accident. (“Piet pic- 
tured shattered glass strewn across the 


chase 


road and saw snow continue to descend, 
sparkling in the policemen’s whirling 
lights.") Death for Piet is not a future 
Moment in time: it is time itself, and life 
is what Updike calls “a series of little 
losses” leading toward the dry well. Piet 
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fights death by trying to turn time 
around, to recapture the past. to make 
manifest the heaven of nostalgia 

Updike has found a tantalizing met- 
aphor for this quest in the legend of 
Iseult—the unattainable woman who 
vanishes at the instant she is possessed 
“What is it that shines from Tseult’s 
face but our own past. with its Strange 
innocence and its strange need to be re- 
deemed?” he wrote in an essay in 1963, 
“What is nostalgia but love for that 
part of ourselves which is in Heaven, 
forever removed from change and cor 
ruption? A woman, loved. momentarily 
eases the pain of time by localizing nos- 
talgia: the vague and irrecoverable ob 
jects Of nostalgic longing are assimilat- 
ed. under the pressure of libidinous 
desire, into the details of her person.’ 

Alone of the characters in Couples, 
Piet is married to Iseult—the unreach- 
able Angela, who cannot yield to him 
although she recognizes him as “the 
only person who ever tried to batter 
through to me.” Life with Angela thus 
becomes for Piet an unbearable nostal- 
{ embodied in her, and his salvation 
comes down to a matter of attempting 
to tolerate the intolerable. They are “or. 
dained for divorce,” says Updike, and 
their submission is an acknowledgment 
of death’s approach 

Horrid Little Man. l pdike PoOssesses 
uneven skill as a manipulator or im- 
personator of characters. For more than 
half the book it is virtually impossible 
to tell the characters apart or to re- 
member who is Sleeping with whom, 
except by drawing a chart. (The gen 
erous explanation is that this is not 
due to the author's lack of craftsman 
ship, but rather that it represents 4 
deliberate attempt to show the dreary in- 
terchangeability of the adulterers.) The 
novel is seen largely through Piet’s in 
telligence and sensibilities Most of the 
other male characters are unreal, mere 
ly equipped with identifying jobs and 
Sligmata. Updike paints Foxy and An- 
gela full-length and achieves an equal 
effect in far fewer brush strokes with 
Marcia and Janet, two of the husband 
Swappers. The trouble is that with some 
minor differences, he seems to have 
used the same woman as model for 
them all—a well-meaning. even-tem- 
pered, sexually adept American frau, 
with not a bitch or a shrew, a man- 
hater or child-worshiper in the crowd 

As for the celebrated | pdike 
Style, it is present in all its gradations, 
which is to say that it ranges from the 
exquisite to the embarrassing. At its 
best, Updike’s writing flows with an un- 
forgettable, lilting legato: “October's or- 
ange ebbed in the marshes: they 
Stretched dud grey to the far rim of 
sand.” The talk of a husband and wife 
in bed at night, speaking of their chil- 
dren or their friends, evokes in tone and 
languor the bedroom conversation fa- 
miliar to all parents. In the Guerins’ 
home, guests move through “a low var- 
nished hallway where on a mock cob- 
bler’s bench their coats and hats huddle 
like a heap of the uninvited.” Houses 





prose 


have windows whose panes are “flecked 
with oblong bubbles and tinged with lav- 
ender.” A television screen's “icy bril- 
liance implies a universe of profound 
cold beyond the warm encirclement ot 
Tarbox, friends, and family.” 

And then. at times, [ pdike’s virtuos- 
ity leads to excess that smothers mean- 
ing and clogs the reader’s senses. as 
when he writes of “the shallow amber 
depths where the lemon slice like an em- 
bryo swam.” That is a bow! of soup 

His descriptive splurges seem old- 
fashioned at a time when most w riters 
are still either in thrall to Hemingway's 
ideal of verbal simplicity or overflowing 
with a new kind of personal, revival- 
meeting Combustion that lies somewhere 
between caterwauling and glossolalia. 
But prose style is one of the minor dif- 





PLAYING VOLLEYBALL 
Echoes of Rabbit. 


ferences between Updike and his con- 
temporaries. The larger fact is that. 
however valid his own objectives and 
achievements, he has ignored the main 
stream of contemporary Western fic- 
tion. The French, in the roman 
veau, have reduced the novel to a ran- 
dom series of received sounds and im- 
ages; the English are tearing apart seven 
centuries of established order 

The Americans, meanwhile, have 
adopted comedy as their tool and so- 


nou. 


cial alienation and absurdity as their 
twin themes. Nearly every important 
American —writer—Nabokov. Mailer 
Barth, Bellow, Malamud. Donleavy, 
Roth, Friedman, Burroughs. Heller, 


Pynchon, Willingham—works from an 
assumption that society is at best: ma- 
levolent stupid, at worst wholly 
lunatic. The gods are dead and their 
graves untended, morality is a matter 
of picking one’s way between compet- 
ing absurdities, and the only sane re- 


and 
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Weather has no respect for national 
boundaries. Perhaps that’s wh 
international cooperation in for casting 
has for a long time been a co antinan 
area fraught with inconsistency. 

Cooperation is important, but it’s not 
the only answer to more accurate and 
longer range forecasting. Computer 
technology is a key factor. 

This is fortunate for the United 
States, because no other nation is further 
advanced in this area. 

And no other nation’s weather 
research establishment has two Univac! 
1108 S at its disposal. 

sat the Environmental 


Science Services Administration’s 


Geophysical Fluid Dynamics Laboratory 
use them to simulate the earth's 


atmosphere by means of theoretical models. 


Their goal is to develop as tisfactory 
model comprised of elements which closely 
approximate those of the real atmosphere. 

By changing just one variable in this 
mathematical mode] — sea surface 
temperatu how cover, atmospheric 
pollutants, for instance — scientists can in 
effect experiment with the atmosphere and 
determine how that one alteration 
influences the entire model. 

These simulations are so complex, the 
elements so numerous that a 24-hour 
forecast for the northern hemisphere can 
take 10 hours of computing. 


Despite this scientists are optimistic. 
In fact, current results indicate that 
reliable 14-day forecasts are a distinct 

Also, the observational 
network must be expanded to the whole 
of the earth. 

It will take some time, therefore, 
before two week forecasts become standard. 
Scientists estimate five to ten years. 

But if it weren’t for computers, it 
might take forever, 
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View from the Catacombs 
(See Cover} 

In this peaceful town, pretty birds 
sing and the sumac twines. Along the 
edge of the mothering sea stand coloni- 
al cottages reaped from the wasted fields 
of the American Revolution and 
threshed into 20th century quaintness. 
Church steeples point for all to see to- 
ward the virtuous life. Railroad tracks 
dwindle northward toward Boston, an 
unconcerned hour away. This is Tar- 
box, Mass., the setting of 
John Updike’s new novel | 
Couples, where primitive 
American democracy _ re- 
veals itself in town meetings, 
and three streets of the busi- 
ness district are named 
Hope, Charity and Divinity. 

As in many such com- 
munities, the good citizens 
of Tarbox accept health, 
wealth and wisdom as _nat- 
ural perquisites of — their 
membership in the Amer- 
ican middle class. Tarbox is 
a fun place too. Almost any 
Sunday, one can find a 
bunch of the fellows toss- 
ing around a basketball in 
somebody's driveway, while 
the women chat and watch 
and the children scramble 
and squabble. There's likely 
to be a spirited game of ten- 
nis at John and Bernadette 
Ong’s place, followed by a 
few tall, cold vodka-and- 
tonics perhaps at Matt and 
Terry  Gallagher’s. The 
women can be depended 
upon to keep the co-op nur- 
sery school running smoothly, And 
thank heavens for Irene Saltz, without 
whose all-fired energy Tarbox would 
never have achieved such an effective 
League of Women Voters or Fair Hous- 
ing Group, Quiet, lovely town, Tarbox. 
Or so it seems. 

Permutations. The fact is that be- 
neath this suburban idyl, Updike’s cou- 
ples are caught up in a black mass of 
community sex. Their Puritan gods have 
retreated to unawesome, half-deserted 
churches, where beaten clergymen, siz- 
ing up the businessman congregations, 
croak about an improbable Christ who 
“offers us present security, four-and-a- 
half percent compounded every quar- 
ter.” The Biblical woman accused of 
adultery would be safe in Tarbox: here 
no stones are thrown, only envious 
glances. With no heat left in the Prot- 
estant American crucible, the comfort- 
able couples of Tarbox have reached 
out for another kind of warmth. Up- 
dike is forthright about his purpose. 
“There's a lot of dry talk around about 
love and sex being somehow the new 
ground of our morality,” he said re- 
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cently. “I thought I should show the 
ground and ask, is it entirely to be 
wished for?” 

Show the ground he certainly does. 
Harold Smith is bedding down with 
Janet Appleby, and Marcia Smith with 
Frank Appleby; their set calls them the 
Applesmiths. Eddie Constantine and 


Irene Saltz make it together, and so do 
Ben Saltz and Carol Constantine; they 
are the Saltines. As for Piet Hanema, 
call him insatiable; he expands the per- 
mutations by sleeping with Georgene 
Thorne, Bea Guerin, Carol Constantine 
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A sole and pitiable shield. 


and especially Foxy Whitman. The sex- 
ual scenes, and the language that ac- 
companies them, are remarkably ex- 
plicit, even for this new age of total 
freedom of expression. Some critics 
have dismissed Couples as an upper- 
middle-class Peyton Place. It isn't, but 
it is getting a sensational reception all 
the same. Only three weeks after publi- 
cation, the novel is on the bestseller 
lists. Knopf ordered a huge first print- 
ing of 70,000 copies, and Hollywood's 
Wolper Productions paid $500,000 for 
the movie rights. 

Elegiac Concern. Despite the heavy 
breathing on all sides, Updike in Cou- 
ples is really only reworking the terri- 
tory that he has claimed for his own 
since he made his first appearance as a 
New Yorker short-story writer 15 years 
ago. In his own words, he is “kind of ele- 
giacally concerned with the Protestant 
middle class.” Among modern Amer- 
ican writers, only John Cheever shares 
Updike’s sense of accumulated loss, his 
feeling that the national past contained 
a wholeness and an essential goodness 
that have now evaporated. Even John 
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O’Hara, an acknowledged social _his- 
torian, makes no plea for the special 
virtues of the past. For other novelists, 
the present may be a disaster, but there 
is no indication that things ever were 
any better. When they do turn to the an- 
tecedents—John Barth in The Sot-Weed 
Factor or William Styron in The 
Confessions of Nat Turner—it is only 
to show that America has been headed 
for catastrophe right from the start. 

Updike sees not catastrophe but an 
approach to fulfillment in past Amer- 
ican experience, and his earlier work 
was a fond evocation of its elemental 
Struggles, its integral faith and its mi- 
crocosmic triumphs, In Couples, this 
elegy is modulated into a la- 
ment for the pampered, 
wayward millions of today. 
“America is like an unloved 
child smothered in candy,” 
says Piet Hanema. “God 
doesn’t love us any more. 
He loves Russia. He loves 
Uganda. We're fat and full 
of pimples and always whin- 
ing for more candy, We've 
fallen from grace.” 

At 36, Updike may have 
found in the hedonistic cou- 
ples of Tarbox the explosive 
expression of his theme that 
his work has always lacked. 
His four earlier novels 
The Poorhouse Fair, Rabbit, 
Run, The Centaur, Of the 
Farm—were praised, some- 
times extravagantly, as the 
work of a man who was 
surely destined to write a 
“major” novel. The trouble 
was that he was too much 
the poet, too much the poin- 
tillistic stylist, too self-con- 
cerned with scenes, images 
and feelings sensed in a se- 
verely limited — autobio- 
graphical world. He was justly acccused 
of hiding behind his family and child- 
hood, of not daring the larger, extra- 
domestic themes that his technical prow- 
ess promised, or conversely, of trying 
to inflate his tiny genre scenes into bal- 
loons of cosmic significance. Updike, 
wrote Critic John Aldridge, “has noth- 
ing to say.” while Leslie Fiedler com- 
plains, “He writes essentially 19th cen- 
tury novels, He’s irrelevant.” 

Couples is flawed by overwriting and 
undercharacterization, but the charge 
of irrelevance will no longer stand up. 
Updike has taken a particularly Amer- 
ican theme, and a highly topical one. 
One character sums it up thus: “We're 
a subversive cell, like in the catacombs. 
Only they were trying to break out of 
hedonism. We're trying to break back 
into it. It’s not easy.” 

Nymphs & Satyrs. Trapped in their 
cozy Catacombs, the couples have made 
sex by turns their toy, their glue, their 
trauma, their therapy, their hope, their 
frustration, their revenge, their narcotic, 
their main line of communication and 
their sole and pitiable shield against 
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the awareness of death. Adultery, says 
Updike, has become a kind of “imag- 
inative quest” for a successful hedon- 
ism that would enable man to enjoy an 
otherwise meaningless life. But to seek 
pleasure is not necessarily to find it. 

The couples of Tarbox live in a place 
and time that together seem to have 
been ordained for this quest. “Wel- 
come,” says Georgene Thorne, “to the 
postpill paradise.” Leisure, cars and 
baby sitters give them the mobility to 
track any pleasure. Only the children 
tie the couples to what used to be 
called adult responsibilities, and even 
they are occasionally trundled about 
from bed to bed to make room for 
their elders. “All these goings-on would 
te purely lyrical, like nymphs and sa- 
tyrs in a grove,” said Updike recently, 
“except for the group of distressed and 
neglected children.” 

Lyrical is not the final word for the 
desperate tribal rites that come to con- 
sume the lives of the couples. At the 
novel's outset they are merely a gang 
of friends who, like so many small- 
town sets, see rather too much of one 
another. They gather for endless whisky- 
driven parties by night, spend their 
weekends playing games. 1 hey gossip 
in the faintly malicious, secretly thrilled 
saxophone tones of bourgeois life. 

Most of the gossip concerns Piet 
Hanema, red-haired, stocky, 35-year-old 
father of two girls, housebuilder and re- 
Storer, a man “in love with snug, right- 
angled things.” He is at once the stur- 
diest and the most pathetic character 
in Couples, a quasi-Christian and would- 
be family pillar who finds real joy in 
such things as “the children’s choir’s 
singing, an unsteady theft of melody.” 
His adventures in adultery are an al- 
most accidental byproduct of his own 
spiritual confusion, his wife’s compli- 
cated sexual indifference and the ir- 
resistible why-not willingness of the 


women around him. “Georgene had 
brought to their affair, like a dowry of 
virginal lace, this lightness, this guilt- 
lessness.” Piet responds not to the ex- 
citement but to the wondrous ease of it 
all, the astonishing luxury of fornica- 
tion with eager women behind bed- 
room walls apparently opaque to the 
fierce eye of his Calvinist God. 

Tut-Tutty. Less starry-eyed than Piet, 
the other couples also begin to ease 
themselves into each other's beds—some 
out of boredom, some for revenge. some 
because they find nothing forbidden, 
and others because in the past too much 
has been forbidden. Over the whole 
group hovers the satanic, death-wor- 
shiping Freddy Thorne. He is a dentist 
by trade, but in fact he is a faithless 
St. Augustine indulging his “hyena ap- 
petite for dirty truths” in his role as 
Updike’s designated “priest” to the tribe. 
“He thinks we're a magic circle of 
heads to keep the night out,” says An- 
gela Hanema. “He thinks we've made 
a church of one another.” 

They very nearly have. Half from 
choice, half from unspoken fear, the 
couples herd together like sheep in a 
storm. During the time of the novel 
mid-1963 to mid-1964—the life of the 
town reaches into them only in minor 
ways, and the life of the world beyond 
Tarbox is noted by the author rather 
than the characters (as upper-middle- 
class people did in those days, they 
joke about White House philandering), 

The news of John Kennedy’s assassi- 
nation touches them all—but very much 
in their own way. Freddy Thorne hears 
it over the radio in his dental office. 
“You hear that?” says Freddy. “Some 
crazy Texan. You may spit.” A few min- 
utes later, J.F.K. is dead, and Freddy 
thinks of canceling his party that night. 
“But I've bought the booze.” he says. 

The party goes on, a grisly set piece 
pointing up the couples’ encapsulation. 





The couples act as ever, drinking too 
much, gossiping about the affairs al- 
ready begun and negotiating arrange- 
ments for the next. Harold Smith tells 
of how he and “three of my most Re- 
Publican associates” were having lunch 
when the news came. “Well, naturally 
everyone assumed that a_ right-wing 
crackpot had done it,” he says. “We 
were all very pious and tut-tutty. Then 
young Ed called up absolutely ecstatic 
and said, ‘Did you hear? It wasn’t one 
of ours, it was one of theirs!” And 
the party goes on. 

The Ritual. Freddy's dirty truths and 
Pict’s butterfly adulteries converge with 
the arrival in Tarbox of Foxy Whit- 
man and her husband Ken, a biochem- 
ist. preoccupied with his own second- 
rateness. Alone of the women, Foxy 
seems unafraid of what Freddy calls 
“the smell and hurt of love”: seven 
years of childless boredom with Ken 
have made her vulnerable. Now, though 
she is pregnant, she and Piet Hanema 
fall in love, an old-fashioned and banal 
assertion of life that brings down on 
them and the tribe the old-fashioned 
and banal tribulations of middle-class 
guilt, entrapment and helplessness. 

After the Whitman baby is born, 
Foxy gets pregnant by Piet, In panic, 
they turn to Freddy Thorne for help in 
finding an abortionist. There follows a 
rather absurd turn of plot that seems 
straight out of 19th century melodrama. 
All but twirling his mustachios, Freddy 
agrees—in return for a night alone with 
Piet’s wife Angela, the one woman in 
the tribe who has never entered the 
communal bed. Implausibly, Angela 


consents. One night in a ski lodge, af- 
ter the Thornes and the Hanemas have 
had too much to drink, Angela sudden- 
ly says, “Well, is this the night?” Geor- 
gene Thorne, helpless, furious, g20es to 
her room. Angela busses Pict fondly 
and prepares to go upstairs with Thorne. 
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action to society—to its alleged truths 
and virtues, its would-be terrors and ta- 
boos—is a cackle or a scream of Possi- 
bly cathartic laughter. Sex in particu- 
lar is the target, and the black hu- 
Morists especially have been stripping 
away its pretensions to holiness, love, 
mystery and galactic consequence, 

Dionysian Yelps. It would be hard 
fo exaggerate how far removed Updike 
is from this view of the world as lu- 
natic comedy. He dares to hope for 
both the reality of God and the sanity 
Of society, and he sees sex not as a tar- 
get but as a sanctuary. Scenes that 
other writers would play as burlesque, 
Updike plays straight, no matter how 
absurd they are. In Couples, for exam- 
ple. Piet and Foxy have huddled in an 
upstairs bathroom during the Kennedy 
night party. Her breasts are milk-laden 
after the birth of her baby. “Nurse 
me!,” begs Piet, Foxy consents, but mo- 
ments later, Angela knocks at the door, 
In panic, Piet leaps out of the window 
to the ground two floors below. The au- 
thor never even winks 

This carnestness in the face of farce 
is Of a piece with Updike’s general rev- 
erence toward sex, His contemporaries 
invade the ground with wild Dionysian 
yelps, mocking both the taboos that 
would make it forbidden and the Just 
that drives men to it, Updike can be 
honest about it, and his descriptions of 
the sight. taste and texture of women’s 
bodies can be perfect little madrigals. 
He celebrates Janet's “nude unity of so 
many shades of cream and pink and li- 
lac.” But too often he mixes four-letter 
words with what Norman Mailer once 
called the “stale garlic” of his lyricism 
(the offense being not in the four-letter 
words but in the garlic), Occasionally, 
the garlic stands alone, as in Updike’s 
description of a man and woman achiev- 
ing climax: “So he did then travel 
through a palace of cloth and sliding 
Stairways throughout the casket of per- 
fume that she spilled upon him from a 
dozen angles, all radiant,” 

Above and behind his reverence— 
which extends to oral encounters be- 
tween Piet and Foxy—looms Updike's 
central metaphor. He finds in sex an 
expression of his own Piet-like quest to 
recapture the past, Nostalgia suffuses 
him, goads him, at times frightens him. 
At home, in Ipswich, Mass.. Updike 
spends hours leafing through boyhood 
Photograph albums. “I find old photo- 
graphs powerful,” he says. “There's a 
funny thing about the way the flux of 
ume was halted at this particular Spot, 
You just can’t get back to it.” 

Not for want of trying. The whole 
corpus of Updike’s fiction before Con- 
ples amounts to a memoir of his boy- 
hood. His mother has called those writ- 
ings “valentines” to the friends and fam- 
ily back home in the small (pop. 5,639) 
Pennsylvania Dutch farm town of Shill- 
ington, three miles from Reading, where 
John was born. His mother, Linda 
Grace Hoyer Updike, is a cosmopolitan, 
well-educated writer herself (four stories 
in The New Yorker since John blazed 
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the way), and she has always loathed ev- 
erything about Shillington. She admits 
now to having broken up a high-school 
romance of John’s because the girl was 
“of Shillington, this place 1 found so 
contemptible.” 

His mother’s sense of desolation in 
the small town was further chaffed by 
the Updikes’ poverty. When John was 
13, his family had to move to his grand- 
parents’ 90-acre farm ten miles away, 
where John’s father, Wesley, now 68, 
supported the five of them on his junior- 
high-school math — teacher's pay of 
$1,740 a year, That sum did not provide 
for indoor plumbing, and John and his 
father bathed at school, It was not until 
twelve years ago that water was brought 
into the two-bedroom farmhouse. “Ev- 


LINDA GRACE & WESLEY UPDIKE 
Snowball for the decimal, 


ery time I take a bath I can’t believe it.” 
says Wesley Updike. 

Haunted Halls. With nudging from 
his mother, John’s wriling career began 
at the age of eight, when he sat down 
at her typewriter and pecked out his 
first story, beginning: “The tribe of 
Bum-Bums looked very solemn as they 
sat around their cosy cave fire.” Even 
with this early start, his writing career 
lagged three years behind his parallel in- 
terest in Cartooning and painting: he 
had had a coilage published in a chil- 
dren's magazine when he was five. 

The Updikes were so poor and iso- 
lated, John recalls, that “in a way I've 
always felt estranged from the middle 
class—locked out of it.” In one of the 
dozens of stories that he wrote about 
his boyhood, he describes how “the air 
of that house crystallizes: our neglected 
teeth, our poor and Starchy diet, our 
worn floors, our musty and haunted 


halls.” The “genius” of his mother, he 
wrote elsewhere, “was to give the peo- 
ple closest to her mythic immensity,” 
and under her companionship, “con- 
sciousness of a special destiny made 
me both arrogant and shy.” 

In his teens. Updike threw himseif 
into the life at Shillington High School 
with a kind of desperado love. writing 
like a fiend, drawing like a dervish. woo- 
ing his classmates with methods that 
have remained standard to this day. 
Whenever he felt neglected or unap- 
preciated, he took a pratfall. “I de- 
veloped the technique,” he explains, “as 
a Wav of somehow exoreising the evil 
Spirits and winning approval and defy- 
ing death—and I don't know what it 
all means, I spent a lot of time in high 
school throwing myself over 
railings.” 

Imitations & Echoes. The technique 
worked so well that he was elected 
class president and editor of the school 
paper, the Chatterbox, to which he con- 
tributed countless drawings and a flood 
Of articles and light verse, not the least 
of which was a poem called “Child's 
Question”: “O, is it true A word with Q 
The usual U/ Does lack?/ | grunt and 
strain, “But, no, in vain, /Mv weary 
brain/ Irag.” He also earned Straight 
A’s. His mother, leafing through an an- 
thology of prizewinning short. stories, 
calculated that more prizewinning au- 
thors had gone to Harvard than any- 
Where else, and thereupon dispatched 
John to Cambridge. where he was giv- 
en a full scholarship, 

He arrived at Harvard in the fall ot 
1950, scrawny, big-nosed, friendless, 
cabbage green, and lugging three scrap- 
books of poems with their rejection 
slips from The New Yorker, Saturday 
Evening Post and Collier's. His four 
years in Cambridge were marked by a 
Series of triumphs, marred only by his 
failure three times running to get ac- 
cepted into Poet Archibald MaclLeish’s 
creative-writing seminar. He poured his 
energies into the Lampoon, the under- 
graduate humor magazine. At the end 
of his sophomore year, he met a fine- 
arts major at Radcliffe named Mary 
Pennington, two years his senior and 
the daughter of a Unitarian minister in 
Chicago. “I courted her essentially by 
falling down the stairs of the Fogg Mu- 
scum several times,” Updike recalls, 

They were married after his junior 
year. He graduated sumuna cum laude 
in English, after turning in a thesis ti- 
ted “Non-Horatian Elements in Rob- 
ert Herrick’s Imitations and Echoes of 
Horace.” It was a splendid college ca- 
reer, but in retrospect. Updike feels 
that Harvard somehow sapped him of 
some vague, irreplaceable vitality, “I 
feel in some obscure way ashamed of 
the Harvard years. They were a be- 
trayal of my high school years, really. 
Harvard, in exchange for a great deal 
of work, made me a civilized man, It’s 
somehow painful.” 

Optic Nerve. After his graduation. 
the Updikes took a year just for fun at 
the Ruskin School of Drawing and 
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Hoping for both the reality of God and the sanity of society. 


Fine Art at Oxford, and in time he land- 
ed a staff job on The New Yorker. 
“He thought he'd be only a humorist,” 
Mary remembers. “He didn’t think of 
himself as a serious writer.” Yet he 
spent words profligately in an attempt 
to translate his painter's eye into lan- 
guage, to catch and fix the thing seen 
and bring all the colors and shapes and 
textures of the visible world to bear on 
his narrative. Novelist John Barth calls 
Updike the “Andrew Wyeth of liter- 
ature,” adding: “I think one has the 
same mixture of admiration and _res- 
ervation for the work of both.” 

The sum of Updike’s work is aston- 
ishing for a young man: to date, in 
addition to the novels, he has written 
more than 23 articles, 24 reviews, 185 
short stories and 23 poems, most of 
them appearing in The New Yorker. 
The poems are wry, tightly turned and 
“light"—meaning that they make their 


point comically rather than gravely, 
even when, as in three little quatrains 
called “Bestiary.” he comments on 


something as complex as natural man’s 
unnatural rationality. The critical and 
reportorial essays, graceful and superbly 
controlled, reveal an informed intelli- 
gence that can plunge unafraid into the 
rip currents of Vladimir Nabokov or 
write a better analysis of the nature of 
parody than the very good one that ap- 
peared as preface to the anthology he 
was reviewing. And it is somehow en- 
dearing to know that the same hand 
that wrote The New Yorker's sane, 
knowledgeable review of James Joyce's 
recently discovered fragment Giacomo 
Joyce, also turned out the epic 1960 
farewell to Ted Williams, Hub Fans 
Bid Kid Adieu. 

Swinger & Bum. After the Updikes 
moved to Ipswich in 1957, John found 
himself more than ever in thrall to his 
homeward-looking vision. So many 
short stories flowed from his reservoir 
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of nostalgia that he collected eleven of 
the best in a volume called Olinger Sto- 
ries—Olinger being “audibly a shadow 
of Shillington,” Updike wrote, and yet 
something other. “The surrounding land 
is loamy, and Olinger is haunted— 
hexed, perhaps—by rural memories, ac- 
cents and superstitions. It is beyond the 
western edge of Megalopolis, and hangs 
between its shallow hills enchanted, no- 
where, anywhere; there is no place like 
it. Olinger is a state of mind, of my 
mind, and it belongs entirely to me.” 

Updike’s novels, though very much 
distinct from each other, were each root- 
ed in the past. The Poorhouse Fair, 
though ostensibly set in New Jersey, 
was really drawn from the old folks’ 
home near the Updike house in Shill- 
ington, and told a slight, whispered story 
of the accumulating sense of pointless- 
ness among the inmates. From there, 
Updike leaped two generations to Rab- 
bit, Run, a quietly savage novel about 
a former high school basketball star 
who simply runs away from wife, child, 
job and the suffocating box of senseless 
moral obligations. It was a flawlessly 
turned portrait of a social cripple who 
understood somehow that, running, he 
was more alive than he would be stand- 
ing still. It was also, says an old friend 
of Updike’s, “a picture of John, if he 
had been a better basketball player and 
had married a home-town girl.” 

The Centaur was a loving tribute to 
his father, an endearing old-style ec- 
centric in whom Updike sees “the Prot- 
estant kind of goodness going down 
with all the guns firing—antic, frantic, 
comic, but goodness nonetheless.” 
Though the novel is obscured by un- 
necessary buttresses of Greek mythol- 
ogy, the portrait of Wesley Updike, in 
all its wonderful mania, sparkles with 
life. Wesley Updike is still mentioned 
in hushed tones in Shillington for his 
unpredictable teaching methods. One 





winter day, he suddenly dashed out of 
his classroom in the middle of a lesson 
on decimals. Moments later, he reap- 
peared with a handful of snow, raced 
to the blackboard, and triumphantly 
Slammed the snowball against the spot 
decreed for the decimal point. 

The Scandal. During the past few 
years, Ipswich has at last been taking 
over from Shillington as the prod to 
Updike’s imagination, and his short sto- 
ries have abandoned their boyhood 
themes and begun to examine the years 
of his maturity, Like Piet Hanema strug- 
gling to accept his God, Updike has 
suffered doubts of his own 

“I wouldn't want to pose as a reli- 
gious thinker,” he says. “I'm more or 
less a shady type improvising his way 
from book to book and trying to get 
up in the morning without a toothache 
At one time I held very strongly the 
opinion that Paul Tillich and religious 
liberals like him were traitors in the 
theological camp because they were try- 
ing to humanize something that is es- 
sentially nonhuman. They were trying 
to make Christianity less than a scan- 
dal, as Kierkegaard called it. Well, it is 
a scandal; it's obviously a scandal be- 
cause our life is a scandal.” 

Though he was raised a Unitarian 
amid the Lutherans and Amish of south- 
eastern Pennsylvania, Updike joined the 
more middle-road Congregationalist 
Church in 1959. Then, a year later, as 
he was writing Rabbit, Run, the aware- 
ness of time passing pressed so closely 
on him that he felt a constant “sense 
of horror that beneath this skin of 
bright and exquisitely sculpted phe- 
nomena, death waits.” It was a full- 
dress religious crisis lasting several 
months, and Updike says now that he 
got through it only by clinging to the 
stern, neo-orthodox theology of Swit- 
zerland’s Karl Barth. In Barth’s un- 
compromising view, reason can prove 
only that the nonexistence of God is ab- 
surd; the positive assertion, that God 
does exist, can come only by means of 
revelation, 

Ten Points. The crisis has passed, or, 
more precisely, evolved, into a concern 
over the complexities of family life. 
“There’s been a lot of sin committed in 
the name of the family,” he says. “Sins 
on the children, sins of husband and 
wife to each other. I feel about the fami- 
ly as I do about the middle class, that 
it's somehow fiercer in there than has 
been assumed.” 

It has been fierce at times for John 
and Mary Updike. She is a strong, self- 
contained woman with the “firm an- 
kles” of Updike heroines, and many of 
their friends believe that he could not 
survive without her. Do Updike’s many 
stories of tension in marriage suggest ex- 
periences of his own? Says he: “My 
marriage, like many others, has had its 
intervals of deaths and renewals.” 

In the classic cliché, she is her hus- 
band’s severest critic. “I can’t think of 
one of my novels she’s really liked,” 
says Updike. “When she read The Poor- 
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house Fair, she said, “Why do vou want 
to write about all those old people?’ 


After The Centaur, she said, “You can't More Americans enjoy Cutty Sark 


understand all the mythology.’ After 
Ceccmeneremeee § than any other Scotch. The N2 1 
felt that she was being smothered in reason is hal the bottle...the real 


pubic hair. Actually I did take some of 
it out.” 


Updike devotes three hours a day to proof is in your glass. Treat 
yourself to Cutty Sark tonight. 


writing, occupying a cluttered room 
above a restaurant off the Ipswich green 
At home, wearing tattered white sneak- 
ers, baggy pants, a turtleneck jersey 
and a shaggy haircut, he romps with 
his four children—Elizabeth, Michael, 
David and Miranda—or plays in a re- 
corder group with Mary. On a winter 
morning, he might emerge from his 13- 
room white salt-box house, scoop up 
an armful of snow and heave ten dec 
imal points against the stop sign on the 
corner. On a summer morning, he can 
go out to his small garden and proper- 
ly cultivate a nice crop of lettuce. Al- 
most any day he can get into his dent- 
ed 1963 Corvair, drive down to Crane’s 
Beach and walk in solitude or, at low 
tide, drive golf balls along the beach 

Clearly, Couples was not drawn en- 
tirely from his imagination. Tarbox, says 
Updike, is purely fictional, “with only 

touch of the Ipswich marshes peek- 
ing through.” Still, it is worth noting 
that the Updikes are the ringleaders of 
a group of like-minded couples whom 
the older Ipswichers call the Junior Jet 
Set. Updike has organized endless bas- 
ketball, volleyball and touch-football 
games, led the jet set on skiing trips, 
and presided over countless intramural 
parties. Says one member of the set: 
“What we have evolved is a ritual. It 
sets up a rhythm where we are all avail- 
able to each other. It’s rather as if all 
of us belong to a family.” Adds an- 
other friend without elaboration: “You 
can't sustain that very long without its 
being very destructive.” 

To Feel Evil. Updike heightens the 
historic parallels by writing into Piet 
many of his own identifying charac- 
teristics, from Dutch name to parlor 
gymnastics. “If John feels even slightly 
neglected at parties,” says a friend, “he'll 
fall off the couch.” In the novel, Foxy 
turns to Piet and says: “At first I 
thought you fell downstairs and did 
acrobatics to show off. But really, vou 
do it to hurt yourself.” 

But in the end, the novel must make 
its way without reference to its ZOssIp 
quotient, and Updike knows this better 
than anyone. “Jacques Maritain some- 
where says that to write about evil a 
man needn't have done evil—only felt 
the evil within himself,” Updike re- 
marks. “If people want to make a dif- 
ferent conclusion, fine. If the book has 
passion in it, its my own. I would 
hope that at least I have the will to put 
things down the way they are, under 
the assumption that there’s something 
beautiful about them in any case. | 
think a writer has no choice but to de- 
liver what goods he has.” 
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CERAMICS 
Funky Figurines 


No Victorian parlor was complete 
without its whatnot crammed with por- 
celain curios and bric-a-brac. Potters of 
that day found an endless market for 
glossy, sentimental figures of puppies, 
Kittens, grazing sheep and cows (some- 
times used as milk pitchers). Today the 
ceramic gimerack is coming back, this 
time destined as much for museums as 
for the coffee table, and in a radically 
different form. The current crop of gew- 
gaws is more likely to be an eight-foot 
alligator, a toothbrush, or a bathroom 


DERE 


PRICE & OVOID 


scale with a few human toes still left 
in place. 

Most of the new works are by Cal- 
ifornia artists who practice a particu- 
larly virulent form of pop art known 
us “funk,” the aim of which seems to 
be to put on everything and everyone 
in sight. Mentor of the group is San 
Francisco Sculptor Peter Voulkos, now 
44, who a decade ago at Los Angeles’ 
Otis Art Institute introduced a whole 
generation of art students to ceramics. 
Among his disciples was Berkeley's 
James Melchert, 37, who today turns 
out baffling ceramic figurines molded 
like coffee mugs, Mickey Mouse heads 
or crumpled rags: they are to be used 
as “players” on a six-foot-square, dia- 
mond-patterned board in mystical, 
Melchert-invented games that the spec- 
tator is supposed to play against him- 
self, When Melchert had an exhibition 
recently at  Boston’s Obelisk Gallery, 
faculty members at Massachusetts In- 
stitute of Technology, where even the 
computers play games, found his work 
so diverting that they convinced M.LT. 
it should buy one of the sets, for more 
than $1,000. 

Specimens & Offerings. In San Fran- 
cisco, Robert Arneson, 37, started out 
making pornographic telephones incor- 
porating both male and female genila- 
lia and typewriters with keyboards of 
secretaries’ red-nailed fingers. He has 
since graduated to relatively clean flow- 
erpots and realistic, 8-[t.-long clay mod- 
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els of his ranch house at 1303 Alice 
Street. Australian-born Margaret Dodd 
has created a rococo ceramic line ot 
miniature cars, ranging from a Volks- 
wagen microbus to a 1937 La Salle. 
David Gilhooly, 25, molds dyspeptic 
hippos, crocodiles and warthogs that 
possess much of the pudgy charm of 
their 6-ft. 5-in. 250-Ib. creator, 

The feats of California's kooky clay 
molders are even beginning to be idol- 
ized abroad. Los Angeles’ Kenneth 
Price, 33, last month displayed six tiny, 
ovoid forms at London’s Kasmin gal- 
lery that won raves even from critics 
who did not know quite what to call 


ARNESON’S FINGER TYPEWRITER 


Feats of clay. 


them. “It seems impossible to describe 
them without vulgarizing them,” said 
the Manchester Guardian. “They could 
be puddings, breasts, biological speci- 
mens—but they could also be offerings 
to some ultrasophisticated deity.” Try- 
ing to read the riddle of his abstract. 
Shmoo-shaped objects is really a waste 
of time and effort, Price says. Theit 
true secret, he feels, lies in their ir- 
idescent dragonfly-wing colors. These 
are achieved by spraying on 20. thin 
coats of high quality lacquer, which, he 
proudly points out, is the same method 
used on the West Coast for first-rate hot- 
rod jobs 


s PAINTING 
Hashish Amid the Smog 


On a clear day in 1956, Jack Young- 
erman, a Kentucky-born painter, then 
30, returned to the U.S. after nine 
years in Paris. As his ship entered New 
York Harbor, he was struck by the 
bright sun glinting on the water and 
the skyline. “It reminded me of the Mid- 
dle East,” he recalls. “I had made sev- 
cral trips there while I was in Europe. 
Its fascination for me had something 
to do with clarity and voluptuousness, 
a preoccupation with perfumes and run- 
ning water, a hashish atmosphere in- 
stead of the heavy barrooms-and-whis- 
ky Rubens atmosphere of Europe. Now 
1 was struck by the similarity of the 
light in New York. The light in Eu- 





rope is hazy 
here.” 
Twelve years have passed, and though 
Youngerman has undoubtedly seen as 
much Manhattan smog as blinding sun- 
light in that time, he has progressed 
steadily toward realizing his Middle 
East-inspired ideals of clarity and vo- 
luptuousness in paint. The measure of 
his success may be taken from the 45 
ink-and-acrylic paintings that go on 
View at Washington's Phillips gallery 
this week (see color opposite). His forms 
ure abstract; but as the artist points 
out, the Arab also gilds his mosques 
and minarets with nonrepresentational 
decoration, Over the years. Youngerman 
has consistently enlarged, unloosed and 
simplified his own bannerlike designs, 
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intensifying the colors until his latest 
canvases almost scem to palpitate on 
the wall 

The Image Is Primary. Although de- 
void of specific subject matter, Young- 
erman’s paintings are usually symmet- 
rical, fraught with enigmatic suggestions 
of plant and animal shapes, the rhythm 
of waves and the exuberance of flame. 
To many. his work suggests a latter- 
day Georgia O'Keeffe. Like her, he is 
attracted to “organic form, relating to 
living things in general.” He will occa- 
sionally sketch leaves, is fascinated by 
color photographs of fish and Oriental 
paintings of insects. But picking up a 
Wineglass in his studio, he says, “This 
doesn't interest me as a form. It's 
marked by history, geography, society, 
I'm interested in the universal, not 
objects.” 

To increase the tension of his flaring 
abstract’ forms, Youngerman recently 
abandoned historically approved verti- 
cal or horizontal canvases, began ex- 
perimenting with diamond shapes. He 
finds that they have a symmetry of 
their own, and also create “relationships 
between the image and limit of the can- 
vas in a satisfying way.” Nonetheless, 
unlike other painters working with un- 
conventionally shaped canvases, Young- 
erman still believes that “the shape is 
secondary to the image on the canvas. 
Some people think that abstract paint- 
ing is dead. 1 think it’s hardly been 
explored.” 
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MEDICINE 





CANCER 


Promising but Scarce 

Of all the drugs that physicians now 
use to treat various forms of cancer, 
by far the most promising is the en- 
zyme “L”-asparaginase. It is the first 
that has been found to deprive some 
types of cancer cells of a substance 
that they cannot make but must have. 
This substance is the amino acid, “L”- 
asparagine. Normal cells also use it, 
and can apparently make it themselves. 
So, unfortunately, can certain cancer 
cells, which explains why asparaginase 
cannot be effective against all kinds of 
cancer. But it has the enormous ad- 
vantage that whereas other anticancer 
drugs may damage normal cells as well 
as cancer cells, asparaginase is highly se- 
lective. It deprives only some vulner- 
able cancer cells of asparagine, doing 
no harm to normal cells. 

Tests so far show that the enzyme 
works best against certain forms of 
leukemia. But research physicians treat- 
ing patients with asparaginase are la- 
boring under grave handicaps. For one, 
much of the available supply is too im- 
pure to be given safely to patients al- 
ready suffering from acute leukemia. 
For another, asparaginase is still for- 
biddingly expensive, and scarce. 

One Optimal Dose. The impurities, 
which cause fever and allergic reac- 
tions, are not the manufacturers’ fault, 
says Dr. Harold Campbell, who is work- 
ing on improved purification methods. 
They are produced by the colon bacte- 
ria from which asparaginase is extract- 
ed. Expense and scarcity result from 
the fact that a 400-gallon fermenter 
such as those used by New Jersey's 
Worthington Biochemical Corp. pro- 
duces 44 Ibs. of “wet-weight” E. coli 
bacteria. From this only 1/30 of an 
ounce of asparaginase can be extract- 
ed, Such an amount, says Dr. Lloyd J. 
Old of Manhattan’s Memorial Sloan- 
Kettering Cancer Center, is enough to 
treat two children or one adult for 
only three weeks. Of 81 patients with 
various kinds of cancer treated so far 
at Memorial with asparaginase, none 
have received what the doctors believe 
may be the optimal dose. 

Despite the limited supplies, early re- 
sults are encouraging. Dr. Herbert F. 
Oettgen reports that of 27 patients with 
acute lymphocytic leukemia treated by 
Memorial physicians, 16 (including 13 
children) have had favorable responses 
followed by relapses. The same is true 
of leukemic mice; if they receive doses 
in the same proportion (by body weight) 
as human patients get, their disease is ar- 
rested for a while, then it recurs. But if 
mice are given hundredfold greater 
doses, some are cured, says Dr. Ed- 
ward A. Boyse. The Memorial doctors 
want to get enough asparaginase to try 
such massive doses on humans. In a 
few cases treated for some other forms 
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of leukemia and in different types of 
cancer, the response rate is near zero, 
with one striking exception. A man who 
had several melanoma deposits under 
his skin was given asparaginase for three 
weeks; now, four months later, he ap- 
pears free of this virulent disease. In 
four other melanoma cases there was 
no response. 

Two Enzymes. Why asparaginase is ef- 
fective against some cancer cells and 
not others has just been explained by a 
research team in the biochemistry de- 
partment at Cornell University Medical 
College and at Sloan-Kettering. All cells 
need the amino acid asparagine, and to 
make it they need the enzyme aspar- 
agine synthetase. If they lack this, they 
are dependent on borrowing asparagine 
from other cells, and asparaginase 
knocks out the floating supply, leaving 
none to be borrowed. Cancer cells that 
happen to have the synthetase enzyme 
are not affected by asparaginase, so the 
chemical would be wasted in attempts 
to treat patients with cancerous cells of 
this type. 

How many cancers of different types 
could be usefully attacked can be de- 
termined only by elaborate additional 
testing. To boost asparaginase research 
directly, the National Institutes of 
Health has put up $571,000 in grants, 
including $450,000 to E. R. Squibb & 
Sons; Sloan-Kettering is spending 
$450,000 a year, almost half of which 
comes from NIH. Worthington Bio- 
chemical has increased its production 
by converting a new building to E. coli 
fermentation and asparaginase extrac- 
tion. It has also licensed Merck & Co. 
to use its processes in their bigger fa- 
cilities, and companies in Europe and 
Japan have begun experimental pro- 
duction and purity testing. 


CARDIOLOGY 


Two New Ways to Help a Patient 


Survive a Heart Attack 

The first few hours and days after a 
heart attack are the hardest. Even 
among patients admitted promptly to 
some of the world’s best hospitals, the 
first-week death rate runs to 20% or 
30%. To improve this depressing rec- 
ord, British doctors are testing two in- 
novations in patient care. 

Long, Light Sleep. At London’s 
Charing Cross Hospital, a team led by 
Dr. Peter Nixon relies on sleep to ease 
the coronary occlusion victim through 
the first dangerous days. Their reason- 
ing: pain and fear may be important 
factors in throwing a weakened, dam- 
aged heart into fatal arrest. They give 
their patients two sedative drugs, pro- 
methazine and pethidine (a synthetic 
equivalent of morphine), to keep them 
in a light sleep for one to seven days; 
the average has been 24 days, Nurses 
wake the patient three times a day for 
hygiene, to take liquid food, and to do 


leg exercises designed to prevent clot 
formation. 

The Nixon team reports in the Lan- 
cet that of 59 patients treated, one died 
from perforation of a peptic ulcer, Af- 
ter their treatment, eight more died, 
but most of these had complicating dis- 
eases or injuries. 

Like a Sub. Only a mile away at West- 
minster Hospital, high-pressure oxygen 
is producing impressive results for Dr. 
Richard Ashfield’s coronary patients. 
To administer oxygen under pressure, 
Dr. Ashfield helped to design a device 
that looks like a minature submarine 
with a bubble top. Inside it, the pa- 
tient lies on a foam-rubber bed or can 
lean half upright against a back rest. 
The lid is tightly shut by a series of 
strong sealing locks around the rim. 
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DR. ASHFIELD & PRESSURE CHAMBER 
Life in a bubble. 


The patient's electrocardiogram is moni- 
tored continuously on an oscilloscope; 
handy dials show when the pressure 
in the tank has reached the desired 
two atmospheres. 

Dr. Ashfield reasons that victims of 
severe heart attacks not only feel and 
appear breathless—they are actually 
oxygen-starved because neither heart 
nor lungs are working efficiently. For 
his tests he has chosen only patients 
who have had severe, potentially fatal 
heart attacks. He puts them in the cham- 
ber for a minimum of four days (one 
man stayed in for ten days), The pa- 
tient breathes pure oxygen under pres- 
sure for two hours: then the lid is 
opened, and he breathes ordinary air 
for one hour. This cycle is repeated 
around the clock. Of Ashfield’s first 40 
patients. only three have died during 
treatment and two turned out to have 
had both major coronary arteries 
blocked. These two were among twelve 
who were in cardiogenic shock (almost 
complete circulatory collapse), a condi- 
tion that carries a forbidding mortality 
of 80% or more. But all ten others, 
even in this worst-risk group, survived. 
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THE ECONOMY 


Corset for a Fat Lady 

The U.S. economy has been expand- 
ing so rapidly that Arthur Okun, chair- 
man of the President's Council of Eco- 
nomic Advisers, last week had to reach 
a long way for a suitably descriptive 
simile. He settled for “a fat lady munch- 
ing candy.” Said Okun: “Nobody can 
promise her a lovely figure overnight if 
she stops nibbling, but the more she 
overindulges the more serious the risks 
become.” 

The risks that were worrying Okun— 
inflation at home and a threatened dol- 
lar abroad—last week prompted the 
Federal Reserve Board to give the na- 
tion its third dose in five months of 
some painful economic medicine: high- 
er interest rates. The Reserve Board 
voted unanimously to raise its discount 


Postwar inflation 
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to 54%. That increase 
in the amount the Fed’s district banks 
charge for borrowed funds applied ini- 
tially to loans to member banks from 


rate from 5% 


the Federal Reserve banks of New 
York, Philadelphia and Minneapolis. 
The other nine reserve banks were ex- 
pected to take similar action quickly. 

Twin Perils. Few bankers expected 
another boost so soon. And the Fed’s 
surprise move amounts to a monetary 
corset for the fattening economy. “We 
are in the midst of the worst financial 
crisis since 1931," said Reserve Board 
Chairman William McChesney Martin. 
The nation, he maintained, faces “un- 
controllable inflation” or an “uncon- 
trollable recession” because of an “in- 
tolerable balance of payments deficit 
side by side with a budget deficit.” 

To avert those twin perils, said the 
globally respected central banker, the 
U.S. must cut its budget deficit in the 
fiscal year starting July 1 from a pro- 
spective $20 billion to less than $8 
billion, Achieving such a_ reduction 
would require not only prompt enact- 
ment of the Administration-backed 
10% income-tax surcharge but budget 
cuts at least as large as anything Con- 
gress has proposed. Moreover, said Mar- 
tin, he has already told President John- 
son that unless the U.S. slashes _ its 
balance of payments deficit, that prob- 
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lem will inexorably lead to a world 
devaluation of currencies, “This would 
not be the end of the world,” he add- 
ed, though he prophesied that it would 
cause tremendous damage to the U.S, 
as a world power. “To a certain ex- 
tent,” he said, “we have been living in 
a fool's paradise.” 

Vanishing Surplus. Martin barely 
hinted at another reason for the Re- 
serve Board’s new tightening of the 
monetary brakes, So far this year, the 
traditional surplus of American exports 
over imports has melted to “virtually 
no surplus at all.” According to insid- 
ers who have seen preliminary estimates, 
the first-quarter trade figures due to be 
announced this week are so discourag- 
ing that they might even have started 
another run on the dollar had the Fed 
not acted when it did. 

The first result of the 54% discount 






50 YEARS OF DISCOUNT RATES 


(Federal Reserve Bank of New York) 


rate, highest since the 6% rate posted 
by the New York Reserve Bank for 
three months in 1929, was a rush by 
commercial banks to lift their mini- 
mum lending rate from 6% to a rec- 
ord 64% annual interest. That “prime 
rate,” as bankers call it, applies to bor- 
rowing by their bluest-chip corporate 
customers. Other interest rates through- 
out the economy scale upward from 
that level. Bankers predicted that loans 
will now grow costly enough to crimp 
small businessmen, capital-goods indus- 
tries and local government construction 
projects. Worst hit, as usual, will be 
new housing, which is uniquely sen- 
sitive to a downturn when rates jump— 
as mortgage lenders agreed they surely 
will, A more immediate reaction came 
on the New York Stock Exchange, 
where the Dow-Jones industrial aver- 
age fell 11.56 points in the week's final 
trading session. The drop not only 
erased earlier gains, but left the bell- 
wether index at 897.65, an 8.04-point 
loss for the week, 

Tighter Cinch. Along with its dis- 
count-rate boost, the Federal Reserve 
lifted, from 54% to 64%, the max- 
imum interest that commercial banks 
are permitted to pay on large time de- 
posits—money left with a bank for a 
specified period. The new ceiling ap- 
plies to “certificates of deposit” of 


$100,000 or more with maturities of 
six months or longer. By this action, 
the Fed hopes to prevent sharp deposit 
losses, which would further disrupt the 
already nervous financial markets. 

The Fed also hopes that its move 
will cool an economy in which, as 
C.E.A. Chairman Okun aptly put it, 
“too much good news is bad news.” 
His largest worry: the record $16 bil- 
lion surge in consumer spending during 
the first three months of the year. Per- 
sonal income spurted by the same 
amount to another record, reaching an 
annual rate of $659 billion. Though 
the total economy expanded by $20 bil- 
lion, 40% of that record growth was 
mere inflation. If that continues, along 
with balance of payments and budget 
deficits, the Federal Reserve may well 
feel forced to cinch up the monetary 
corset still tighter. 
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PROFITS 
Upward Squeeze 


As more and more first-quarter earn- 
ings were reported last week, it was 
clear that a large segment of U.S. busi- 
ness was doing better and better. Ob- 
servers were quick to point out that 
during the first three months of 1968, 
wages rose faster than prices, a sit- 
uation that points to a profit squeeze 
ahead. And the returns were not yet 
complete enough to set a pattern in 
any major industry. Still, the statistics 
suggested that business made impressive 
gains compared to the recession-tinged 
first quarter of 1967. A sampling: 
> Chrysler, the only automaker to re- 
port, had record sales of $1.7 billion 
(up 33% over last year's first quarter) 
and record earnings of $69.3 million 
(up a whopping 280%). A few auto sup- 
pliers also had good quarterly earnings, 
including B. F. Goodrich with a record 
16.7% climb, Uniroyal up 26.3% and 
glassmaker Libbey-Owens-Ford, which 
had a hefty 48% increase. 
> Republic Steel Corp. reported a 
38.6% rise over the first quarter of 
1967, while Wheeling Steel, which has 
suffered more than two years of losses, 
reported earnings of $5.3 million. 
>» Xcrox Corp. rang up a record first 
three months, with revenues increasing 
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24% to $202 million, while earnings 
were up 13% to $28.8 million. 

> Reynolds Tobacco had a first-quarter 
earnings rise over the same period last 
year of 13.2%, while Lorillard increased 
earnings by 9.4%. 

> Reynolds Metals reported a 
earnings rise to $13.5 million, and Al- 
coa profits were up $3.5 million. to 
$30.7 million. 

> Budd Co. had its best first quarter 
since 1960. with profits of $2.8 mil- 
lion; Westinghouse Air Brake’s earnings 
rose 10% to $3.2 million. 

> A.T. & T. reported the company off 
to its best start in history, with “at 
least” a 10% earnings increase for 
March. General Telephone & Electron- 
ics, with a net income increase of 6%. 
had record earnings of $53.4 million. 

> Sinclair Oil reached peak earnings 
of $26.5 million, and Occidental earn- 
ings rose a big 125% to $15.2 million. 

> Columbia Broadcasting System, while 
predicting a strong year ahead, report- 
ed a 4% increase in earnings to $13.2 
million during the first quarter. 

> Control Data (up 89%) led com- 
puter companies. while Honeywell was 
up 48%, and Burroughs up 21%. Of- 
fice-equipment: maker Dictaphone was 
up 38%, 

> Textron Inc., the big conglomerate, 
exceeded its record 1967 first quarter 
with sales of $380 million (up 12.4%) 
and earnings of $15.8 million (up 
14.7%). Another conglomerate, Tenne- 
co Inc., reported a 4% rise in earnings. 


AIRLINES 
A Pattern for the ‘70s 


For the past three years. 17 U.S, air- 
lines have been in a fierce fight for 
control of new territory. Up for con- 
sideration before the Civil Aeronautics 
Board have been all the existing U.S. 
air routes and all the new routes that 
the airlines would like to fly over a 
vast area washed by the Pacific Ocean. 
The final allocation of flight lines will 
affect. American-flag traffic over half 
the globe—including great swaths of 
North America, Asia and Australia. 

After studying the airlines’ volumi- 
nous claims and proposals, CAB Ex- 
aminer Robert L. Park, 48, recommend- 
ed a parceling of routes among seven 
applicants. They include the three Pa- 
cific veterans—Pan American, North- 
west and United Air Lines—and three 
newcomers, including Trans World Air- 
lines, Eastern and Western, Cargo-car- 
rying Flying Tiger Line also gol a piece 
of the action. Approval of the CAB's 
full five-member board and the Pres- 
ident is required before Park’s decision 
becomes final, but the $23,700-a-year 
examiner's 215-page recommendation 
gave the front runners a long lead on 
what Park called “the basic pattern in 
the Pacific for the next ten years or 
more.” What they stand to win: 
> Pan American, whose Clipper flying 
boats pioneered transpacific air services 
in the 1930s, would lose its long mo- 
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nopoly on U.S.-flag service to the South 
Pacific islands. But it would receive 
new lift elsewhere, including New York- 
to-Tokyo Great Circle flights in com- 
petition with Northwest and new ser- 
vices to Hawaii and the Orient from 
three West Coast cities. It would also 
get permanent permission for its re- 
cently inaugurated flights from New 
York to Hawaii and the Orient. Pas- 
senger stopover privileges on these 
flights, now limited to San Francisco 
and Los Angeles, could be expanded to 
other West Coast cities. All of which 
would put Pan Am on a better footing 
with its main Pacific rivals: Qantas, 
Japan Air Lines and BOAC. 

> Northwest, which now faces new Pan 
Am competition on the North Pacific 
route, which it once had to itself, would 
gel a potential gold mine in fast-rising 
tourist traftic to Hawaii and the Orient. 
with direct routes from eleven cities 
ranging from Minneapolis to Boston. 

> United, the domestic carrier that is 
the nation’s biggest airline (1967 rev- 
enues: $1 billion), lost its bid to go 
international, but was given a chance 
fo tap new mainland cities for its rich 
Hawaiian trade, which already accounts 
for a third of its earnings. 

> TWA was promised its first transpa- 
cific routes to the Orient (via Hawaii 
and Guam), a chance to become a gen- 
uine global airline in full competition 
with Pan Am for the fast-growing 
round-the-world passenger traffic. 

> Eastern, which as recently as 1963 
was shaky enough to ask for a $33 mil- 
lion subsidy, got a chance to change 
from a domestic carrier into a major in- 
ternational airline, giving Pan Am its 
first U.S.-flag competition in such South 
Pacific areas as New Zealand. Tahiti 
and the Fiji Islands—not from US. 
West Coast cities (which Pan Am 
serves), but from eleven mainland points 
plus Mexico City and Acapulco. 

> Western may join the Hawaiian rush 
with flights not only from Western and 
Midwestern cities, but also from An- 
chorage, Alaska. 

> Flying Tiger will become the first 
and only transpacific all-cargo airline, 
with five-year permission to fly routes 
to Hawaii and the Orient—routes on 
which air-cargo traffic is growing at 
more than twice the overall world rate. 

Inexorable Interest. The new west- 
ward thrust was long overdue. An ear- 
lier CAB effort to reapportion the Pa- 
cific was vetoed in 196] by President 
Eisenhower on the grounds that new 
services were not needed. Today, said 
Park, “from every point of view—de- 
fense, the economy, trade, tourism— 
the interests of the United States are 
being drawn inexorably toward the 
countries of the Pacific basin.” 

The airlines regard the area as the 
Next great frontier in air-traffic growth. 
Traffic between the mainland U.S. and 
Hawaii is expected to climb to 2,500,000 
passengers by 1970, for a 170% in- 
crease in five years. Over the same 
period, South Pacific traflic should 
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Does it 





make you nervous 
to spend $160? 


A perfectly normal reac- 
tion. 

Nobody could blame you 
for wanting some pretty con- 
vincing arguments beforeyou 
part with that kind of money. 

OK. Argument | : Withthis 
Polaroid Color Pack Cam- 
era, you can make beautiful 
color pictures in a minute, 
black-and-whites in seconds, 

Argument 2: It has a su- 
perb Zeiss Ikon single-win- 
dow range- and viewfinder 
that automatically corrects 
for parallax and field size. 





- — 


Argument 3: It has a tran- 
sistorized shutter that lets you 
make black-and-white pic- 
tures indoors without flash. 

Argument 4: You can even 
make perfect time exposures 
up to 10 seconds, automati- 
cally. 

Argument5:If youaddspe- 
cial Polaroid camera acces- 
sories, you can create beau- 
tiful portraits and closeups. 

Arguments 6 through 10: 
This model has a sharp tri- 
plet lens. Two exposure 
ranges for color, two for 





black-and-white. An all-met- 
al body with brushed chrome 
finish. And a flashgun. 

No question about it. It’s 
the finest automatic camera 
Polaroid has ever made. 

Still nervous? There are 
two things you can do. 

One, buy the economy 
model instead. It’s less than 
$50. 

Or two, buy the expensive 
one anyway. First of all, you 
can get it for less than $160. 
And besides, who isn’t a little 
nervous these days? potaroipe 








climb by 315%, to 500,000, and Ori- 
ent passengers should rise by 290%, to 
1.500.000 a vear. And because the long 
Pacific routes—2,400 miles from San 
Francisco to Hawaii alone—are partic- 
ularly economical for jets they are un- 
commonly profitable. Pan Am. which 
makes an impressive 12% profit on its 
overall invested capital, clears 21% on 
ils Pacific service, 

The airlines, understandably, clam- 
ored for just about everything but ser- 
Vice to the moon. “Sure we asked for 
everything.” admits one airline execu- 
tive, “but so did evervone else.” The 
CAB heard testimony from more than 
70 “interested parties,” among them city 
governments, chambers of commerce 
and Hawaiian interisland airlines wary 
of newcomers. Politicking grew so in- 
tense that at one point CAB Chairman 
Charles Murphy. citing “extensive re- 
ceptions and similar functions.” warned 
the airlines “not to exceed the bounds 
of propriety.” 

Lucrative Lake. With so much at 
stake, the losers were understandably 
distressed. Los Angeles-based Continen- 
tal Airlines, which longs for major-air- 
line status, laid a great deal of ground- 
work in the Pacific by providing con- 
siderable military charter services, set- 
ting up a local air service in Southeast 
Asia and investing in hotels in) Mi- 
cronesia, Hawaii and Okinawa. When 
Continental failed to win any routes, 
partly because Examiner Park felt that 
Eastern could do more to develop South 
Pacific traffic, Continental President Bob 
Six declared that he was “outraged” 
by the recommendation, which left. his 
airline to be “swallowed by the fat cats 
or nibbled bloody by the kittens.” 

No less astonished was American Air- 
lines. whose longtime chairman. C. R. 
Smith. was appointed Secretary of 
Commerce by President Johnson two 
months ago, American, which had been 
plugging for a route network that would 
compete on virtually every present Pa- 
cific run, was turned down cold by 
Park on the grounds that its “all or noth- 
ing” proposal was an “extreme over- 
simplification” of the needs of the area. 

Examiner Park's plan may yet come 
in for some changes, either by the full 
CAB, which will hold hearings this sum- 
mer, or by the White House, which 
must give final approval, probably ear- 
ly next year. Whoever finally wins. pros 
pects are that by 1970, when the new 
routes are being flown, the Pacific, like 
the Atlantic, will begin Shrinking to a 
large, lucrative lake. 


MORTGAGES 
Shrinking the Federal Realm 


“I did not come to Washington to re- 
tain the status quo in the mortgage 
market,” said Multimillionaire San 
Francisco Mortgage Banker Raymond 
H. Lapin. 49, when he took over the 
$28.000-a-year presidency of the Fed- 
eral National Mortgage Association nine 
months ago. What was needed. he said, 
was nothing less than “changes in struc- 
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ture. policy and objectives” of the na- 
tion's largest mortgage facility, Skeptics 
smiled wisely, knowing that such grand 
plans are often as not pulverized by 
the ponderous machinery of Govern- 
ment. Yet last week, when Lapin or- 
dered a radical change in the way FNMA 
conducts its business. there was not a 
murmur of dissent from the frequently 
fractious housing industry. 

Leveling the Peaks. A 30-year-old 
New Deal creation, the association to- 
day is a partly private, partly Govern- 
ment-owned corporation with $2.4 bil- 
lion to invest this year in FHA and VA 
mortgages, the only kind in which it 
Better known by its nickname, 
Fannie Mae, the association's chief pur- 
pose is to help level off the costly 
peaks and valleys in U.S. housebuilding 








deals. 
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LAPIN 
Freedom for Fannie. 


volume. It does so by buying mort- 
ges in large quantity when home loans 
are scarce, selling part of its $9.6 bil- 
lion portfolio when funds are plentiful. 
Fannie Mae deals only with such ap- 
proved lenders as banks, mortgage and 
insurance companies, and savings and 
loan associations. By buying their mort- 
gage loans, it replenishes their invest- 
ment capital, The transactions are ven- 
erally handled by mail through Fannie 
Mue’s five field offices 

Because FHA and VA loans carry a 
6% interest ceiling (which the Johnson 
Administration has asked a reluctant 
Congress to repeal). almost all private 
lending institutions are willing to make 
them only at a big discount—that is. to 
pay out about $9,200 for a mortgage 
with a face amount of $10,000. This 
has the effect of raising the return clos- 
er to which homebuilders 
pass along to buyers disguised as a high- 
er price for their homes. In a time of 
rising interest’ rates, when lending in- 
sttutions demand increasing discounts, 
Fannie Mae faces a dilemma. 
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Its reluctance to raise its own dis- 
counts and add more upward pressure 
to housing costs results in a rush to 
dump loans on Fannie Mae. The asso- 
ciation’s resources get swamped, and it 
is forced to curtail purchases just when 
they are needed most to sustain house- 
building. When Fannie Mae moves to 
char an increased discount, private 
lenders demand still larger ones. In its 
effort to conserve dwindling funds dur- 
ing the 1966 credit squeeze, Fannie 
Mae refused to buy loans larger than 
$15,000—a decision which Lavin says 
led to “pernicious inequities and mar- 
ket distortions” because “high-cost areas 
were effectively cut off from FNM A.” 

Auction in Reverse. Now, Lapin ex- 
pects to free Fannie Mae from such 
problems. Instead of buying (and sell- 
ing) loans at a preset—and infrequently 
changed—discount, it will hold a week- 
ly auction in reverse. Bidders will not 
be buying, but competing for the right 
to sell Fannie Mae loans at some fu- 
ture time. Thus the private market will 
set the price, or discount, while FNMA 
controls the volume of its business, 
probably $40 to S50 million a week 
For loans on new or used houses, the as- 
sociation will accept bids to deliver 
mortgages within either three or six 
months. For houses yet to be started, it 
will accept mortgages to be delivered 
within a year—a condition that will en- 
able builders to erect subdivisions with- 
out gambling on the future cost of 
financing. “The more flexible we are. 
the more money there will be for mort- 
gage loans,” says Lapin. “That should 
mean some reduction in costs for buy- 
ers, as well as a substantial increase in 
housing starts,” 

The “free-market auction.” as Inno- 
vator Lapin calls it, will begin May 6 
as only the first phase of the shake-up 
he has devised for Fannie Mae. Last 
week the Senate Banking Committee 
gave tentative approval to an Adminis 
tration-backed bill that would convert 
the agency's main operation into a com- 
pletely private company. If the bill 
passes, Fannie Mae will buy back the 
$142 million of its preferred stock now 
held by the U.S. Treasury. “We don't 
need the Treasury's money,” says La- 
pin. Ultimately the corporation would 
be controlled by its 9.598 private stock- 
holders® subject to a few important 
policy guidelines set by HUD Secretary 
Robert Weaver, the present chairman 
of FNMA’s board of directors. Most im- 
portant of all, the change would re- 
move a cloud that looms over the agen- 
cy’s ability to continue operating. Under 
the Government's new budgetary book- 
keeping, all of Fannie Mae's mortgage 
purchases add to the already large fed- 
eral deficit. 








Since FNMA has 
who sei! it loans to buy common stock as a 
Under current 


1984, required lenders 


condition of cach transaction 


rules, lenders must buy stock (at book value 
Of S130 per share) equal to 1% of the Joans 
they sell. Fannie Mae's is the only stock of a 


Government 
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We've sold our California wine in London, 


Zurich and even Paris. 


. 

Paris wa’'the tought one. 

Of cours@xthe other European cities weren't easy, but at 
least they let usin cor 

ing an Américan. wine in France just isn't done. 

So when a French department store had a special Amer- 
ican products promotion, we saw our chance. 

And we sold 455 cases. 

Then to the Frenchmen who admitted liking our wine, 
we admitted that we use their vines. 

That about 100 years ago a man named Paul Masson 
imported choice grape vines from France. 


And that ourhillsides of Northern California were a pee 
fect place for them toigrows 
And even thétigh we're a big success in Europe com- 
pared to other American winemakers, we're still peanuts 
compared to French winemakers. 
ecause for centuries nobody could touch the French 


when it came to making excellent wines. 
Maybe that’s why the 

our California wine tasted. 
Maybe they were tasting the 


beginning of a new era. el Masson 


PAUL MASSON VINEYARDS, SARATOGA, CALIFORNIA ©1967 


were so surprised at how good 








REAL ESTATE 


London Bridge’s 


Home on the Range 

It was the American yen for famous 
British artifacts that brought the Queen 
Mary to Long Beach. Calif.. as a float- 
ing museum. Last week the same yen 
gave London Bridge an even more im- 
probable future home: the Arizona des- 
ert. For $2,460,000, California-based 
McCulloch Oil Corp, purchased the 
136-year-old River Thames span from 
the City of London, The company will 
reassemble the 1,005-ft, structure over 
a canal at Lake Havasu City, a resort, 
light-industry and retirement town (pop. 
3,000) that it is building on the east 
bank of the Colorado River, 235 air 
miles east of Los Angeles. 

Over the centuries there have been 
six London Bridges; the one that Mc- 
Culloch bought is only the latest to 
follow the nursery rhyme and come 
“falling down.” The first span to have 
its destruction commemorated in song 






was wrecked in a raid by Olaf the 
Norwegian in 1014. London decided a 
year ago to replace the present bridge 
because it was not only too small to ac- 
commodate today’s traffic, but was sink- 
ing into the riverbed at a rate of 
1 in, every eight years. Plans for a new 
bridge on the old site are already 
under way. And while people and cars 
still travel the ancient span, workmen 
have begun the three-year task of dis- 
mantling its 130,000 tons of granite— 
carefully numbering each stone so U.S, 
builders can solve the giant jigsaw puz- 
zle and put it back together. In addi- 
tion to the purchase price, McCulloch 
figures that it will cost at least another 
$3,000,000 to transport and rebuild its 
prize. To give the bridge a suitable set- 
ting, the company will dredge a mile- 
long cut across the neck of a Lake 
Havasu City peninsula that juts out 
into the 45-mile-long lake behind Park- 
er Dam, surround the area with a golf 
course, marina, motels and inns. 

“It would be cheaper to build a 
brand-new bridge.” admits McCulloch 
President C. V. ‘Wood Jr.. “but that 
wouldn't have tourist appeal.” In fact, 
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LONDON BRIDGE 


AT LAKE HAVASU CITY, ARIZONA 


when the bridge is up in 1971, Wood 
confidently expects the investment to 
help the town draw 4.5 million tourists 
a year—ten times the number that vis- 
ited Lake Havasu City last year. 


WESTERN EUROPE 


Blooming with Germany 

When West Germany's economy has 
a setback, most of Western Europe sut- 
fers because of the loss of German 
trade. Thus news that West Germany's 
economy is pulling out of its 18-month 
slump has sent ripples of optimism all 
over the Continent. The Common Mar- 
ket, which saw its members plummet 
to a record-low average growth of 2.5% 
in 1967, now predicts that 1968 will be 
a 5% year. And the 20-nation Organi- 
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zation for Economic Cooperation and 
Development, which only last month 
suggested that its West European mem- 
bers might make 4.5%, is now happily 
reconsidering that figure. 

West Germany's problems were large- 
ly the result of a spending spree on the 
part of both consumers and government 
that sent the cost of living soaring. By 
clamping down on capital expenditures 
and tightening money, the government 
was able to nip inflation—and by the 
end of 1967, the economy was  sta- 
bilized. During the first two months of 
this year, production was up about 
5.5. In March, crude-steel output hit 
an alltime high of 3.6 million tons. Do- 
mestic auto sales have been slower to 
recover, but carmakers predict an in- 
crease of 12% this year. Even the staid 
Deutsche Bank has been inviting Ger- 
mans to loosen their purse strings. “You 
can go out and buy those things you 
put off last year,” the bank said last 
week in a newspaper advertisement. 
“Perhaps a new car, in order to enjoy 
the nice season and the economic 
bloom.” 

Chief beneficiary of the new bloom 


is likely to be France, which ships more 
than 20% of its exports to West Ger- 
many. After matching its leading cus- 
tomer in economic cutbacks, France 
found itself with unemployment at a 
record Gaullist high of 450,000. To off- 
set this, the government plans to inject 
$600 million into the economy during 
the year, while continuing to boost ex- 
ports. Now that West Germany is back 
on its feet, the export business prom- 
ises to brighten the French employment 
picture as the country’s economy moves 
closer to the 5% growth rate it has 
been reaching for. 

Most small countries, too, from The 
Netherlands to Sweden, have nervously 
watched their economies follow the lead 
of their best customer. And now the fu- 
ture looks more secure. Swedish econ- 
omists, for example, are upping their 
forecast from 3.5% to 4% growth for 
1968, despite a tight lid on wage in- 
creases and new construction. 

Not all West European economies, 
to be sure, are so intimately tied to 
West Germany. Italy had its own in- 
flation problems in 1964, which were 
cured by stringent government mea- 
sures. Since then, Italy's economy has 
expanded steadily; last year it reached 
a growth rate of 5.9%. Still, there are 
potential problems. For one thing, Ital- 
ian labor is being lured to other coun- 
tries, creating shortages at home that 
wili tend to push up wages. Rising pri- 
vate consumption is expected to exert 
a similar pressure on prices. And so 
far, at least, the government, which 
faces an election late this year, has 
shown little desire to curb its own 
spending or that of the electorate. 

Hard Slog. Just about the only coun- 
try of Western Europe that is not en- 
joying the boom is Britain, which is 
coming to grips with the fiercely de- 
flationary budget that Chancellor of the 
Exchequer Roy Jenkins promised would 
produce “two years of hard slog.” To- 
gether with devaluation, the government 
hopes to produce a long-awaited sur- 
plus in its balance of payments. 

It will be at least a year before Brit- 
ain can take part in the West German- 
led resurgence. Meanwhile, Britain— 
like its neighbors across the Channel— 
will be watching the U.S. to see how it 
acts to balance its payments and _ bol- 
ster its economy (see THE NATION). 
For any cutbacks in foreign investment 
by US. firms, or a more aggressive ex- 
port policy, would be felt immediately 
everywhere in Europe. 


MANAGEMENT 
For Those Who Are Called 


Even before they report for duty 
next month, most of the 24,500 re- 
servists just called to active military 
service will be facing no small battle 
on the home front. During tours that 
can last as long as two years, spartan sol- 
diers’ pay will have to be stretched to 
cover civilian responsibilities. Yet a for- 
tunate few will be able to count on a 
financial ally: U.S, businesses that sense 
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You're ready for any situation i 
that may arise. 











—s You size things up 
before you make a move. 


nti, 





You worry when the shortstop 

& boots the ball, even though 
it's the last of the 9th and there 

are two outs and your team is 

ahead by eleven runs. 


And you say you haven't had our 
Family Security Check-Up yet? 





Playing it safe is not just a way of sports. It’s a 
way of life. 

Yet there are a good many men who don’t play 
it safe enough when it comes to their families’ fi- 
nancial futures. 

A safety measure any man can easily take is 
Metropolitan’s Family Security Check-Up. 

It touches all bases. 

You and a Metropolitan representative will 
talk about education, money for the family incase 
you're not around, money for retirement in case 
you are. Things like that. 

Then your agent will turn the facts over to a 
computer, which in turn will do a bit of figuring 


You'll play anybody. 
But not for money. 


of its own and come up with a choice of plans. 
If you'd like to see a Metropolitan agent but 
you find you can’t drag yourself away from the 
game until the last man is out—he'll understand. 
As your agent very well knows, anything can 
happen. 


5 Metropolitan Life 






who showed George Dickel 
the magic mountain 

with a sheen of water 
coming out of the crevices — 
softer than rainwater 

and just right for George's 
‘Tennessee Sour Mash Whisky. 
Stllis. 


George Dickel Tennessee 


Sour Mash Whisky. 
The whisky you drink 


for the flavor. 
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©GEO. A. DICKEL & CO., 90 PROOF, TULLAHOMA, TENNESSEE 


















This announcement is neither an offer to sell nor 4 solicitation of an offer to buy these securities, 
he offer is made only by the Prospectus. 


$100,000,000 


| Allied — | 
: some 
Allied Chemical Corporation 


6.60 % Debentures due August 1, 1993 














Price 100 % 


Plus accrued interest, if any. 












Copies of the Prospectus may be obtained in any State only from such of the several Under- 
writers, including the undersigned, as may lawfully offer the securities in such State. 





Loeb, Rhoades & Co. 
Dillon, Read & Co. Ine. 
Drexel Harriman Ripley 
Glore Ragen, Wes, R. Staats Inc. 

Hornblower & Weeks-Hemphill, Noyes 


Merrill Lynch, Pierce, Fenner & Smith 


Incorporated 


Lazard Fréres & Co. Lehman Brothers 
The First Boston Corporation Kuhn, Loeb & Co. Blyth & Co., Ine. 
Eastman Dillon, Union Securities & Co. 
Goldman, Sachs & Co. Halsey, Stuart & Co. Inc. 
Kidder, Peabody & Co. 


Incorporated } 


Paine, Webber, Jackson & Curtis 



























Salomon Brothers & Hutzler Smith, Barney & Co. Stone & Webster Securities Corporation 
Incorporated 
Wertheim & Co. White, Weld & Co. Dean Witter & Co. Paribas Corporation 
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RESERVIST OPPENHEIMER 
Beyond the letter of the law. 


a duty to their duty-bound employees. 

Though the practice is by no means 
widespread, many companies are help- 
ing their former weekend warriors with 
financial aid, including substantial sup- 
plementary pay. Among the leaders is 
Sears, Roebuck & Co., whose called-up 
family men can count on receiving the 
difference between service pay and 75% 
of their civilian salary for at least four 
years. Even unmarried draftees who 
have been with the company for at 
| least 16 weeks, go to induction with an 
extra week's pay. 

And Free Cigarettes. Sears is by 
no means the only employer willing to 
g0 beyond the letter of the law, which 
merely requires that draftees and re- 
servists be given a comparable job and 
continued seniority when they return. 
Among many companies that are con- 
cerned about the economic gap between 
business and the barracks is Standard 
Oil of New Jersey, which offers a flat 
two months’ induction pay plus 50% 
of the difference between service and ci- 
Villian pay for married men as long as 
they are on active duty, Atlanta-based 
Southern Bell Telephone and Telegraph 
Co. pays a 100% differential for up to 
six months, while Dow Chemical men 
go off to war with a check for up to 
two months” pay. Western Electric pro- 
vides full differential pay for the first 
three months of active duty, plus an- 
other three months for each of an em- 
ployee’s dependents. Philip Morris's 
men get profit sharing plus a free car- 
ton of cigarettes cach month. 

A vast majority of U.S. corporations 
give their duty-bound employees quite 
a bit less, perhaps because until very re- 
cently the possibility of call-ups hardly 
seemed to be on anyone's mind. In 
their negotiations with the auto com- 
panies last fall, the United Auto Work- 
ers won a differential-pay provision— 
but only for ten days a year, to cover 
summer camp or “riot duty.” 

Now the longer term is coming up 
for wider consideration. Oppenheimer 
Industries, a Kansas City-based, real-es- 
tate-managemeft firm, was long happy 
| with a fairly generous pay plan for em- 
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ployees on summer-training duty. Now 
that its board chairman, Harold Op- 
penheimer, a colonel in the Marine re- 
serves, is on duty in Viet Nam, com- 
pany officials say that they are working 
out something for those “called up for 
an indefinite tour.” 


FOOD 
Four-Legged Epicures | 


Americans traditionally treat their 
four-legged household pets like mem- 
bers of the family. And they feed them 
accordingly. Today, even table scraps 
are not good enough—which means that 
the nation’s 3,000 dog- and cat-food 
makers and marketers contemplate 1968 
sales of over $900 million. up $300 mil- 
lion since 1965, At that price, the doggy 
dish runs all the way from chicken cro- 
quettes to chunks of pure beef. 

Pet-food makers insist that there is a 
little of the gourmand in. every dog 
and cat, and last year they spent $52.5 
million to advertise their argument, 
more than 80% of it on television, Ac- 
counting for some 75% of the ad- 
vertising dollars were: General Foods 
(Gaines and Top Choice—S$11.5  mil- 
lion), Ralston Purina (Chow—$11.1 
million), Quaker Oats (Puss ‘n Boots, 
Ken-L. Ration—$9,000,000), Carnation 
(Friskies—S4.2 million), and Liggett & 
Myers Tobacco Co. (Alpo—$4,000,- 
000). Ten years ago, the entire industry 
spent only $21.2 million on advertising. 

lhe basic pitch is always to an own- 
er’s heart, not to his pocketbook. “Peo- 
ple always feel they have neglected their 
pet.” says Morris Levinson, president 
of Associated Products, which sells Ri- 
val. “To help solve the guilt feelings, 
they want to feed their pet better—like 
themselves.” “Who knows what great- 
ness lives in the heart of a dog? We 
do,” runs the TV commercial for Gen- 
eral Foods’ Gaines Gravy Train. Puri- 
na notes in its advertising: “All you 
add is love.” 

The industry has pushed hard to learn 
as much as possible about its four- 
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If you 
are your 
own boss 


why not use 

tax deductible dollars 

to buy retirement income 
—as permitted by 

Keogh Act (HR-10)? 


Write for information. 


INSURANCE COMPANY 
FORT WAYNE, INDIANA 
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Model 770X SS 
solid-state stereo 
tape recorder 
less than $430 


and you still enjoy the advantages of 
the CROSS-FIELD exclusive, four speeds 
(even the new LP 1% ips), sound-on-sound 
and other features. 


professional quality 


a) the Pro Line 
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Division of Rheem Manufacturing Company 
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legged customers and their masters. At- 
tempts to persuade the Census Bureau 
to include the pet population in its sta- 
tistics have so far failed, but by in- 
dustry estimates the U.S. has 25  mil- 
lion dogs, 20 million cats and 30 mil- 
lion pet-owning families. Surveys re- 
veal that a family owning a dog or cat 
has an income of $8,000 or more and 
is itself consuming increasing amounts 
of prepared food—which means fewer 
scraps to feed pet appetites. 

The food makers have found. more- 
over, that women shoppers are as fin- 
icky as pussycats about buying pet food: 
supermarkets now offer her some 124 
canned, dry or semi-moist varieties from 





which to choose. Most companies test 
their products on their own cats and 
dogs. At its pet-care center near St. 
Louis, for example, some 450 dogs and 
250 cats slurp and chew Purina pet 
foods. Sniffing a trend toward “gour- 
met” dishes for discriminating dogs, 
Voila Foods for Pets, Inc., was found- 
ed this year to market burgundy beef 
in gravy and beef-kidney stew. 

With all the concern over care and 
feeding, today’s cat and dog have a bet- 
ter balanced diet than most humans. 
And, like most humans, they live long- 
er than their ancestors. When the fami- 
ly pet dies, more often than not it dies 
of old age. 
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MILESTONES 
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Married. John Osborne, 38, one of 
Britain’s original angry young play- 
wrights (Look Back in Anger), who of 
late has geared down to cruising around 
in a Rolls-Royce; and Jill Bennett, 36, 
actress with a comic part in the forth- 
coming Charge of the Light Brigade, 
which hubby tried, but failed, to script; 
he for the fourth time, she for the sec- 
ond; in London. 


Died. Damon Runyon Jr., 49, jour- 
neyman journalist (recently city editor 
of Washington's weekly Examiner), who 
labored in the shadow cast by his fa- 
mous father, in 1954 wrote a bitter 
memoir (Father's Footsteps) about Da- 
mon Sr.’s destructive egomania; by his 
own hand (he leaped from a bridge): 
in Washington. 


Died. Sir Myles Wyatt, 64, British 
aviation magnate, who built a small aer- 
onautical company into British United 
Airways, Europe's _ biggest privately 
owned airline; in Colchester, England. 
In 1934, Wyatt joined Airwork Ltd.. 
an aviation-equipment supplier, became 
managing director in 1938, in the post- 
war years snapped up smaller inde- 
pendent airlines to form BUA, and in 
1961 created Air Holdings Ltd., a finan- 
cial umbrella for the group, which re- 
cently agreed to purchase 50 Lockheed 
airbuses for $750 million, intending to 
use or resell the planes overseas. 


Died. Fay Bainter, 74, one of Holly- 
wood’s best-remembered character ac- 
tresses; after a long illness: in Los An- 
gcles. For more than 25 years she played 
aunt, mother and grandmother to most 
of filmdom’s top stars, won an Oscar 
as best supporting actress in 1938 for 
Jezebel, was nominated for three oth- 
ers, appeared in 35 movies all told and 
in such Broadway hits as 1930's Lysis- 
trata (252 performances) and 1934's 
Dodsworth (147 performances). 


Died. Charles C. Lauritsen, 76, nu- 
clear physicist who built one of the 
earliest atom smashers and was part of 
the team that developed the atomic 


bomb; after a long illness: in Pasadena, 
Calif. Working at the California In- 
sutute of Technology in 1934, Lau- 
ritsen, with his atom smasher, became 
the first to produce neutrons with ar- 
lificially accelerated particles. 


Died. Edna Ferber, 80, grande dame 
of the big, romantic American novel, 
whose 32 books sold millions of cop- 
ies; after a long illness; in Manhattan. 
The tiny, supercharged daughter of a 
Jewish businessman in Ottumwa, Iowa, 
she decided to “show” the town’s anti- 
Semites by becoming famous. And so 
she did, never marrying, pouring every- 
thing into her writing as she mined the 
rich lodes of Americana she found all 
across the country—in Chicago (1924's 
So Big), the Mississippi River (1926's 
Show Boat), Oklahoma (1929's Cimar- 
ron), upstate New York (1941's Sar- 
atoga Trunk), Texas (1952's Giant) and 
Alaska (1958's Ice Palace). Critics some- 
times called her shallow; her subjects 
often found her biting judgments just 
the reverse (in Texas, in fact, there 
were mutters of lynching). Her books, 
Broadway plays and countless short sto- 
ries, brought her fame and wealth. 
“Life.” she said, “can’t defeat a writer 
who is in love with writing, for life it- 
self is a writer's lover until death.” 


Died. The Rev. Guy Emery Shipler, 
86, controversial Episcopal clergyman, 
editor since 1922 of The Churchman, 
an influential monthly unofficially al- 
lied with the Episcopal Church; of a 
stroke; in Arcadia, Calif. A rebel from 
his student days at New York’s Gen- 
eral Theological Seminary, Shipler 
spent a lifetime being for or against vir- 
tually every cause that crossed his ken: 
he supported voluntary euthanasia and 
liberal divorce laws, feuded with the 
Roman Catholic Church by stating that 
Yugoslavia’s Archbishop Aloysius Step- 
inac was a “quisling collaborator of 
Hitler.” Indeed, after World War II, 
The Churchman was accused of lean- 
ing so far left that in 1948 George C. 
Marshall felt compelled to refuse its 
Good Will Award. 
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This new GE Mainlighter’ 
fluorescent announces a 
bright new day for 
American business. 





















Anew 40-watt fluorescent that 
combines high light output, low 
operating cost and long life. 


General Electric has a new standard fluores- 
cent. But there's nothing ‘standard’ about it 

The new GE MAINLIGHTER fluorescent is 
taking the place of our two most popular 
fluorescents: the ''3-PLUS” and the ‘‘/54.”” 

The reason is this: We've married the best features 
of both these best-selling fluorescents into one 
fluorescent. We also added a new phosphor to it. 

And the result is dazzling. 

The new GE MAINLIGHTER Cool-White fluorescent 
ges you a perfect light combination: A high light output 
of 3120 lumens (just like the '3-PLUS"’). And a long, 
dependable life with low operating cost (just like the ''/54’’), 

With this new fluorescent you can expect a higher light 
output than from any competing standard 40-watt 

fluorescent. Plus a wattage consumption that's as low or 
lower than any other 40-watt brand—and a life that’s 
as long or longer 

All this for just $1.12—for the Cool-White model. You know, 

that's possibly the only thing that's normal about 
this new fluorescent 

For full information about the new GE MAINLIGHTER 

fluorescent—see your GE Large Lamp Agent Or write to us: 

General Electric Co., Large Lamp Dept., C-809, Nela Park, 
Cleveland, Ohio 44112 

We make a prediction: It's going to be a brighter year for 
American business. — *rsssessexor rues . 


GENERAL @@ ELECTRIC 


See more for your dollar with GE lamps. 
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NEWSCASTING 
The Great Imponderable 


“We are,” says NBC News Vice Presi- 
dent Reuven Frank, “the most nervous 
and guilty industry in the country.” 

If Frank sounds slightly beleaguered, 
it is only understandable. All winter 
long, he and other TV newsmen have 
been warding off a chilly gale of com- 
plaints from Senators, Congressmen, 
city officials, policemen and viewers in 
general. The most frequent charge lev- 
eled by the critics is that television, 
with its vast reach and visual impact, is 
In a sense the germ carrier that spreads 
the plague of riots across the U.S. The 
question, in short, is whether the sight 
of a Harlem youth hurling a_ brick 
through a store window and shouting 
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DETROIT HOUSEWIFE IN HOME RIFLE RANGE 
When reaction becomes action. 
“Black Power!” induces a ghetto teen- 

ager in Detroit to do the same. 

TV newsmen say no, yet their gen- 
erally restrained coverage of the “dis- 
turbances” following the King assassi- 
nation, compared with the full-blast cov- 
erage of last summer's riots, proves 
that television need not err on the side 
Of sensationalism. Though the Presi- 
dent's riot commission report tends to 
discount TV's role as an inciter, it 
guardedly adds that “the question is far- 
reaching and a sure answer is beyond 
the range of presently available sci- 
entific techniques.” 

McLuhanalysis. That qualifier sug- 
gests what is really the great imponder- 
able of all TV news: picture power. It 
bears not only on the question of riots 
but on every news event in which TV, 
with live coverage (in color), turns re- 
action into action. To what extent have 
strikers, angrily airing their grievances 
on TV, caused other union men to hit 
the picket lines? Have scenes of racist 
mobs screaming insults at Negroes _in- 
spired white viewers to march for civil 
rights?) What would Stokely Carmi- 
chael’s influence be without his eXxpo- 
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sure on TV?* And how many sub- 
urbanites, after seeing a white house- 
wife firing her new rifle at a target in 
her basement, bought guns to protect 
themselves against rioters? 

No amount of Mcl uhanalysis can 
give the complete answer, but there is 
4 growing appreciation, as well as ap- 
prehension, of TV’s power. Last week. 
in an address at Tulane’s law school, 
U.S. Solicitor General Erwin Griswold 
said: “There may be real room to ques- 
tion whether we have psychologically 
caught up with the developments in 
communications speed and distribution, 
whether we are capable of absorbing 
and evaluating all of the materials which 
are now communicated daily to hun- 
dreds of millions of people.” 

Party Line. For TV newsmen, the 
problem is to satisfy viewers who have 
come to expect the news to match the 
action of other programs. Too many 
“talking heads,” regardless of their mes- 
Sage, can be deadly, and thus, as one 
newsman admits, “we're still basically 
in show business.” That fact has led 
some newsmen to overstep their char- 
ter, Recently, Los Angeles’ KNBC sent 
a film team to Claremont Men’s Col- 
lege to shoot a debate on Viet Nam, 
and caused a ruckus when the students 
spotted the newsmen unpacking half a 
dozen posters with pro and con war slo- 
gans. Later, a spokesman for KNBC 
admitted that the posters were intended 
as “colorful additions to the set.” On 
other occasions, a TV cameraman in- 
duced protesters to burn a city bus, 
while another persuaded two hippies to 
attempt to block President Johnson's en- 
trance into a Washington club. 

The TV camera, in fact, is omni- 
present. Plugged into the nation’s living 
rooms, it has created a kind of instant 
party line. For politicians, exposure on 
TV is crucial. And the smell of the 
crowd has led to the roar of the grease 
paint. Candidates have learned that the 
important thing is not so much what 
they say but that they say something 
that will get them on the evening news. 
“Our leaders,” says Columbia Univer- 
sity President Grayson Kirk, “are ex- 
pected to appear almost on call before 
the television cameras, to hold innu- 
merable press conferences, and to share 
their thoughts, even if they may be frag- 
mentary and half-formed, with ev eryone 
in the country. No leader can long sur- 
vive such ordeals and emerge from them 
unscathed.” 

Heeded Lesson. Not even Lyndon 
Johnson, Last month, the day after he 
announced that he was not going to 
run for re-election, he suggested in a 
speech before the National Association 
of Broadcasters that TV had played a 
role in that decision: “I understand far 


Very littl, according to National Urban 
League Director Whitney Young, who said 
that Carmichael’s following amounts to “about 
50 Negroes and about 5,000 white newsmen.” 


better than some of my severe and in- 
tolerant critics will admit, my own 
shortcomings as a communicator.” 
Then, hinting that the gore on the home 
screen was a major cause of the public 
Opposition to his Viet Nam policy, he 
Said that TV seemed “better suited to 
convey the actions of conflict than to 
dramatizing the words that the leaders 
use in trying to end the conflict.” 

The networks, of course, disagree. 
ABC, for one, had an excellent weekly 
series called ABC Scope, which dealt 
largely with nonmilitary aspects of the 
war. Trouble was, Viet Nam_ battle 
scenes were on TV every night, while 
in many cities local stations aired Sc ope 
in the off hours of Sunday morning or 
not at all. The affiliates were not whol- 
ly to blame. Even when the show was 
run in prime time, so few people 
watched that it was eventually dumped. 
Such lessons have not gone unheeded, 
Says one Miami newsman: “We are 
going to use the best pictures—which 
means those with the most action.” 

Myopic Eye. The danger of such a 
credo, of course, is that the camera 
gives a distorted view that no amount 
Of voice narration can dispel. A few 
hours after the King assassination, one 
Manhattan station showed a film jump- 
ing with sirens, flashing lights and wres- 
tling figures, which made it seem as if 
Times Square was a battleground. Lost 
in the scuffle was the announcer's voice- 
Over saying that the damage consisted 
of two broken windows. 

To guard against such abuses, the net- 
works sent out memos after last sum- 
mer’s riots ordering reporters to “tell it 
like it is.” As for the charge of over- 
exposure of the black militants, CBS 
News President Richard Salant says: 
“Our test is not whether we approve of 
the event or agree with the individual, 
but whether it is legitimate news.” But 
one man’s “legitimate news” may be an- 
other's sensationalism—and vice versa. 

Mindful that the camera is often my- 
opic, newscasters have been adding 
commentary to frame the picture in 
proper perspective. But the crush of 
time leaves little time for reflection. 
“As journalists,” says CBS's Eric Sev- 
areid, “we are not keeping pace with 
realities; we report them but we do not 
truly understand them, so we do not 
really explain. Our problem is to find 
the techniques that will balance the 
Spot news and the spot picture and put 
them in proportion.” Until then, view- 
ers must make their own judgments 
based on the realization that the news 
in pictures is not the whole picture. 


ENGINEERING 
Cole at the Controls 


Perched behind the massive console 
in the audio booth of NBC’s Studio 
No. 4 in Burbank, Calif., Sound Engi- 
neer Bill Cole looked a little like an 
octopus playing the organ. As Singer 
Andy Williams eased into the opening 
bars of an up-tempo number, Cole 
scanned a bewildering battery of gauges 
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..and this new 
GE Staybright fluorescent 
makes it even brighter. 


It starts brighter, stays brighter, stops end- 
blackening — gives the lowest total cost of light. 
, No other 40-watt fluorescent is as bright as this one 
General Electric made sure of it -by adding an improved 
phosphor, a different gas and an insulated shield that 
stops end-blackening. And it all works beautifully, 

The GE STAYBRIGHT fluorescent starts with 3200 
lumens— the highest number yet for any 40-watt fluo- 
rescent that meets industry specifications for coo! white 
colors 

Not only does it start brighter—it will stay brighter 
through improved lumen maintenance. For example: At 
12000 hours you'll have received 5% more lumen hours 
than with any other 40-watt fluorescent. 

Another advantage: Better appearance. It's the first 
40-watt fluorescent to battle end-blackening. And win, 








TRADEMARK OF THE GENERAL ELECTRIC CO. 
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The GE STAYBRIGHT fluorescent will always give a 
bright, clean light during its work ng life. And that seems 
to leave other 40-watters in the shade. Doesn't it? 

Total up this new fluorescent’s performance — and 
you'll end up with the lowest total cost of light of any 
40-watt fluorescents. 

And that makes $1.29—the price of the Cool-White 
GE STAYBRIGHT fluorescent— seem a downright bar- 
gain. Which it is 

For full facts about the new GE STAYBRIGHT fluo- 
rescent—see your GE Large Lamp Agent. Or write to us: 
General Electric Co., Large Lamp Dept , C-804, Nela 
Park, Cleveland, Ohio 44112. 


Now, doesn’t everything look a little brighter today? 
GENERAL @@ ELECTRIC 


See more for your dollar with GE lamps 
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Students: opportunity ba | 


(An invitation to college, graduate and part-time students) 
You can earn substantial amounts of money throughout the year 


—and gain practical business experience—by making TIME, LIFE 4 
and SPORTS ILLUSTRATED subscriptions available to students. 
No previous experience necessary: no Paperwork and billing involved 


You will be given free selling supplies, make liberal comm Ssions 
and set your own working hours. (You may also participate in special 
Projects and marketing research at extra fees.) 
For more than 30 years, TIME Inc. has authorized students as its | 
representatives on campuses. Commission earnings have helped | ' 
thousands of students underwrite portions of their educational 
expenses. If you are interested, you are invited to apply to the 
Time Inc, College Bureau, TIME & LIFE BLOG., f 
| 
; 


Rockefeller Center, New York, N.Y. 10020, enclosing this notice 

with your letter. If you're eligible, and your application is accepted 

you'll be notified immediately and receive your sales materials i 
and instructions promptly _ ae 
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and began twiddling and tweaking some 
of the console’s 250 multicolored knobs 
and switches that are linked to a forest 
of microphones in the studio, One knob 
channeled Williams’ voice through an 
echo chamber; others-muflled or bright- 
ened various sections of the orchestra. 
The drums alone were surrounded by 
four microphones through which Cole, 
by deftly manipulating tone and vol- 
ume controls, accented certain phrases 
or kept the brass from overpowering 
the beat. 

Unfortunately, all this expert atten- 
tion was about as helpful as pouring a 
magnum of champagne into a thimble, 
because most of the hi-fi sound that 
Cole created for next week's Andy Wil- 
liams special will be wasted when it is 
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COLE 
Magnum in a thimble. 


fed through the nation’s strictly lo-fi 
TV sets. The unhappy fact is that, to 
keep prices competitive, most TV units 
are equipped with 4-in.. $1.50 speakers, 
which have all the fidelity of a string 
stretched between two tin cans. None- 
theless, as Cole forever demonstrates in 
the specials he engineers for such head- 
liners as Williams, Frank Sinatra and 
Petula Clark, enough of his expertise 
sul filters through to make him the 
best sound man in TV, 

Sympathetic Strings. It is an honor 
without much glory, In an industry de- 
voted to the visual, his contribution is 
almost academic. Most major programs 
employ legions of assistant directors and 
cameramen, but Cole labors alone in 
the isolation of the sound booth, grap- 
pling with problems such as how to 
keep the sympathetic Strings of a sitar 
from vibrating to the twangs of a near- 
by banjo. What makes many talented 
audio engineers defect to the technical 
haven of the recording companies is 
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Men are reluctant 


to Sive up their Corinas... | they're that mild. 


You run only one risk when you smoke 
a Corina? People may think you're stingy. 

Not because a Corina costs so little. It 
doesn’t. But because you'll tend to hold 
onto your Corina cigar to the last 
possible moment. (Some men even 
resort to a toothpick to extract a last 
and still another last puff.) 

Why are men so reluctant to part 
with their Corina? Mildness and 
flavor. 

It’s only fair to tell you what 
gives Corina its mild, mature fla- 
vor. Tobacco. Specially grown, 
specially blended to a 
special balance, then 
deftly rolled so the full, 
fragrant flavor comes 
through mild and easy. 

The best proof is that 
last Corina inch. Since it’s so 
mild, you can imagine how 
flavorful, how rich the first 
inch and the second and the 
third are all the way down. 

Corina is the living end. 
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All Scotches are good. 





One Scotch is so good 
its the worlds best seller. 





Johnni , Walker Red 


(THE iad H SCOTCH) 





the frustrating acoustical conditions of 
the TV studios. Aswarm with crew- 
men, performers, musicians, cameras, 
cables. dollies, cranes, lights and scen- 
ery, the studios are about as compat- 
ible to quality sound reproduction as 
the Youngstown Sheet & Tube Co. 
would be. 

The result is that much of the sound 
on TV has just barely advanced be- 
yond the age of the wireless. Given the 
tinny speakers in TV sets, producers 
feel that it is futile to sink money into 
new studio sound equipment. TV man- 
ufacturers argue that a set with a qual- 
ity sound system would double the size 
as well as the price of a unit, Besides, 
they say, most people are so indifferent 
to sound that they are not even aware 
that many sets have tone-control knobs. 

Still, the fact that thousands of view- 
ers also own high-powered stereo rigs 
suggests that they may well object to 
the feedback, spotty pickups or imbal- 
ances that occur when Carol Burnett 
drowns out Jack Jones in a duet. ot 
the band on The Ed Sullivan Show 
blasts through a crooner’s ballad. To 
compensate, about one-third of the sing- 
ers on TV practice “lip sync’—mouth- 
ing the lyrics to a prerecorded sound 
track. But this leads to such unnatural 
sights as lips out of gear or Joey Heath- 
erton dancing frantically and singing 
sweetly while her chest heaves like a 
half-miler’s. 

Corners & Quirks. To Bill Cole, such 
problems exist only to be solved. To 
minimize background noise, he built a 
device he calls a “sound gate,” which 
automatically turns off the microphones 
between lines of dialogue or pauses in 
the music, Other equipment, such as a 
volume-boosting —compressor-amplifier, 
he purchased with his own money. “If 
you have good pictures,” he says, “you 
want to send out good sound to go 
with them.” 

That he succeeds is indicated by the 
fact that most of the top singers on 
NBC, as well as those involved in in- 
dependent productions, will not sing a 
note without Cole at the controls. Re- 
cently, when Fred Astaire learned that 
Cole was tied up with the Jerry Lewis 
Show, he altered the schedule of his spe- 
cial so that he could take advantage of 
the sound man’s skills. In return, Cole 
delivered a sound track that was warm, 
balanced and enveloping without re- 
sorting to a Grand Canyon echo-cham- 
ber effect. For his sound engineering 
on the program, Cole has been nom- 
inated for his third TV Emmy Award 
(he got his first Emmy for his work 
last year in a Sinatra special). 

Now 49, Cole has resisted offers to in- 
crease his $20,000 NBC income by be 
coming an independent sound consul- 
tant. Gesturing vaguely at his console, 
he says: “I helped plan and design this 
equipment. I know exactly what it can 
do and what I can do with it. I know 
all the corners and the quirks of these 
stages. I'm happy here—there’s no sense 
going looking for something else.” 











“There’s a sign on 
the next fairway 
that says ‘Do NOT 
Replace Divots’.” 


“You're kidding!” 


“It also says ‘This 
is Windsor’.” 


“What's that?” 


“New variety of 
Kentucky bluegrass. 
Grows real thick, 
Repairs itself.” 


SCOTTS 
the grass people 
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To be pleasurable, 

water needs more than fluorides. 
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a Current to test your stroke, 

a fish you can feel. 
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by clean air and bounded 

with fragrant trees and mountains. 
Where can you find it? 

Rand McNally’s Vacation Guides, 
Tour Guides, and Atlases 

are filled with such places. 

Some of them just around the corner. 


RAND MCNALLY 
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THE THEATER 


NEW PLAYS 
The Boys in the Band 


In the theater, as in today’s urban so- 
ciely, homosexuals have abandoned dis- 
cretion and invisibility. For better or 
worse, homosexuality and the gay-l 





subculture are becoming accepta 
dramatic themes, to be treated with the 
frankness as heterosexual 
Probably the most overt example 
of this trend is The Boys in the Band 
which opened off-Broadway last week 
Neither patronizing nor proselytizing, it 
coolly takes the milieu of the homo 
sexual for granted. It is also a funny. 
honest play 
mixed-up human beings who happen to 


same rela- 


tions 


sad and ubout a set of 
be deviates 

The oceasion is a birthday party for 
Harold Frey). an 
ominous for a homosexual as for an 
aging with its reminder that 
good looks can fade and desirability di 
minish. The party thrower (Kenneth 
Nelson) is a tormented Roman Cath- 
olic, undergoing psychoanalysis, who se- 
cretly himself and 
homosexual quips in the same way that 
some Jews tell anti-Semitic jokes. Each 
of his friends has his own hang-up. A 
Negro known as “the queen of spades” 


(Leonard event as 


woman 


hates makes anti 


sulfers unre- 


white 


rejection because of his 
quited love for a_ heterosexual 
boy. One couple is undergoing an emo- 
tional rift: one partner is faithful while 
the other is promiscuous. There is also 
an Outrageously effeminate guest (Cliff 
Gorman) who brings a flamboyant birth- 
day gift—a dumb hustler (Robert La 
Tourneaux) who looks like a slightly tar- 
nished Greek god and costs $20 for 
the night 

Beneath the bitchy, lancing wit of 
the verbal byplay. Playwright) Mart 
Crowley keeps a dead-level eye on the 
desolating aspects of homosexual life. 
He records the loveless, brief encoun- 
ters, the guilt-ridden, blackout reliance 





FREY & LA TOURNEAUX 
In their hemlock cups. 
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on alcohol, the endless courtship rat 
race of the guy bars with its inevitable 
quota of rejection, humiliation and lone 
liness. Crowley underscores the fact that 
while the homosexual may pose as a 
bacchanal of nonconformist pagan de- 
lights, he frequently drinks a hemlock- 
bitter cup of despair 

The final act makes that abundantly 
clear, after the unanticipated arrival of 





the party thrower’s former college 
roommate. The newcomer. who is sex 
ually “straight.” is torn between revul 
sion and hypnotized curiosity, and 


A sava 
rather too patly adapted 
from the “Get the Guests” scene in Al- 
bee's Virginia Woolf, called “Affairs of 
the Heart.” Each player must say “I 
over the telephone to the per- 
son he has most dearly loved in his 
lite. All drunk by now, the partygoers 
guzzle this witch’s brew of truth, and 
the party reduced to ag 
onized hysterics 


Uncompromising in its vision, totally 


cannot bring himself to leave 





gume begins 


love you 


thrower is 


unfettered in its four-lettered speech 
The Boys in the Band is a play that 
may be repellent to some viewers. Yet 
an unmistakable dramatic in 
tensity, a human and humorous appeal 
that surmounts the netherworld of its 


it also has 


focus. The cast is expert, and the play- 
ers interact with such skill. 
grace and timing that they could de 
clare themselves an ensemble company 


right now and be ranked with the best 


flawless 


Kongiji’s Harvest 

Africa’s most talked about playwright 
is Nigerian Wole Soyinka, 33, 
languished in jail August on 
charges that he aided the Biafran se- 
His voice is being heard loud 
and clear off Broadway, Two Soyinka 
one-acters were produced in November, 
and now the skillful and creative Ne- 
gro Ensemble Company (Time, Jan. 12) 
has undertaken his full-length Kongi's 
Harvest, In their hands, it is a con- 
siderably better production than it is a 
play, although there is some interest in 
secing how an African writes about Af- 
ricu’s No. | problem: turning tribes 
Into nations 

Kongi (Moses Gunn) is an Nkrumah 
style dictator trying to get the coopera- 
tion of a tribal chief in organizing a har- 
vest ceremony that will symbolize the 
unity of his new nation, Isma. The chief 
ts a wily old rascal who knows a thing 
or two about exploiting tribal traditions 
for his own advantage. Kongi’s more 
dangerous antagonist is the chief's neph 
ew and heir, an educated young man 
presumably dedicated to the ideals of 
Western democracy. 

Soyinka’s play circles this situation 
at inordinate length, talking to itself 
The talk is at its best in the satirical 
back-and-forth among the dictator's six 
stooge councilors, whose function is to 


Ww ho has 
since 


cession 








GUNN (CENTER) & ENSEMBLE DANCERS 
Into the foothills of poetry. 


carry on “disputations” in order to ar 
rive at the correct political interpreta 


tion of whatever matter is at hand. 
Sometimes the talk climbs into the foot- 
hills of poetry, as in the rich rodo- 
montades of the grey-bearded tribal 


with ferocious gusto by 
the company’s artistic 


the most part. Soyin 


chief, played 
Douglas Turner 
director. But for 
ka’s language is clotted and obscure, 
his action rambling and repetitive 

Kongi's Harvest was clearly a labor 
of love for the Negro Ensemble, which 
does its best to move the play along 
with a remarkably fluid use of its in- 
geniously economical set. Far livelier 
than Soyinka’s prose, though, is the en 
semble’s simulated tribal dancing, clear 
ly the most pulsating choreography in 
town. 





DANCE 
Cooling It 


Technical skill for a major ballet 
company is just a question of hard 
work; a consistent, defined style is some- 
thir else again. The 
Netherlands Dance Theater, which just 
finished a two-week Manhattan enga 
Mexico 


nine-year-old 








ge 





ment and is off to another in 
City, is not only expert—it is also styl- 
ish. The Dutch manner. though, is quite 
different from the Glan and exuberance 
of U.S mood is se- 
rious; the movement sober, without the 
bravura leaps and dashes with which 


companies. The 


American dancers assault the eves and 
the endocrines. The Dutchmen are out 
to dance—not to dazzle 

If their American, 
much of their choreography is: there 
are 21 U.S.-created ballets in the the- 
ater’s repertory, some never before seen 
in this country, One of the best is Job 
Sanders’ Impressions, which uses Paul 
Klee paintings as “points of departure” 


dancing is not 
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for seven vignettes (set to music by 
American Composer Gunther Schuller) 


that capture both the painter's econo- 
my and his wit. There is sexy balletic 
humor in a spoof of Arab amour that 
features sinuous ballerina Willy de la 


Bije as the most languid odalisque ever 


to scratch herself where it itches. Most 
ambitious American entry is Glen Tet- 
a ley’s The Anatomy Lesson, which takes 
as its starting point Rembrandt's fa- 


mous painting of the white-ruffed, 
black-hatted surgeons of Amsterdam, 


© 
rst name for solemnly posed around the dissecting 
table with its pallid corpse. In Tetley’s 

version, the naked corpse (danced by 


é:. 0 
the martini. Jaap Flier) suddenly twitches, sits up, 


leaps off the table, and begins to dance 





FLIER IN “ANATOMY LESSON” 
Cadaver more alive than the doctors. 


his yearning for his lost life with his 
wife, his mother, his childhood play- 
mates. Tetley has turned the tables 
his cadaver is more alive than the pomp- 
pe ronte ous doctors 
 — . _ A major source of the company’s 
cool, exact style is the choreography of 
its Dutch co-founder, Hans van Man- 
en, whose Essay in Silence shows the 
theater's corps at its reserved but au- 
thoritative best. The theme of the dance 
is man’s lack of communication with 
man. Without a note from the orches- 
tra, the dancers swoop, leap, writhe 
and double up in inarticulate agony. 
But the dance is full of sound—the stac- 
cato rhythms of the dancers’ feet, their 
sudden grunts and cries of desperation 
and, as the pace increases, the ampli- 
fied lub-dub of a beating heart. A blood- 
: red column rises like a fever thermom- 
tone ang. caatag arte eter against the black backdrop and 
VR SE dramatically expands to encompass the 
entire stage. The ballet closes on a 
muted note of hope: a boy and a girl 
are dancing together—albeit distantly— 
and a church organ is playing. 
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Want to file ove over a half mile 
of computer print-out in this 


one microfilm magazine? 


Come to Kodak. 


The new REecorDAK Roro.inE Mi- 
crofilmer converts up to 3,200 ft. of 
continuous form computer print- 
out to a 4-inch magazine of 16mm 
microfilm. And the data is micro- 
filmed at a rate of more than 2 miles 
of continuous print-out per hour! 
That’s actually fast enough to keep 
up with several computer impact- 
printers working full time. 
Besidesthedramaticspace-saving 
benefits, there are other compelling 
reasons for installing a RECORDAK 
Microfilm System with the new 
RecorDAK ROTo.LINE Microfilmer. 
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Like the safeguard of twin rolls of 
film—one for everyday reference, 
the other for off-premises safekeep- 
ing. Or like fast retrieval of your 
records on microfilm with an auto- 
mated REecorDAK Film Reader. Or 
like push-button refiling. 

Interested in getting your com- 
puter print-out mileage under con- 
trol? Write for details on the new 
ReEcoRDAK RoTo.ineE Microfilmer: 
Eastman Kodak Company, Busi- 
ness Systems Markets Division, 
Department NN-1. Rochester, New 
York 14650. 








SRECORDOPK Microfilm Systems by Kodak 
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SCIENCE 





SPACE EXPLORATION 


Racing for the Moon 

The U.S.S.R two unmanned 
satellites by remote control last Oc- 
tober: US experts 
have watched Waited for the next 
Soviet moves tow: manned moon 
landing. Within the past two weeks, the 
Russians took that 


tion: a second automatic linkup of two 
212 


| 
docked 


ever since space 


and 





two steps in direc 


unmanned spacecraft. Cosmos and 
week; and, five 
earlier, an unmanned orbiting of 
the moon by the spacecraft Luna I4 

The latest dockir pus de deux in 
the Cosmos series, U.S. space watchers 


213, in earth orbit last 
days 





—Docking collar 


cumlunar flight, which would place the 


U.S.S.R. ahead of the U.S. in at least 
one heat of the moon race 
NASA has yet to decide whether or 


not it will fly a manned circumlunar 
orbit before attempting to land a man 
on the moon. Some NASA officials be 
that such a preparatory flight 
would improve the chances for a trou- 
descent to the lunar surface 
Others oppose it. Once an Apollo is in 
orbit around the moon with all its equip 
ment functioning, runs the 
why not go for broke? 
Despite the controversy and the most 
recent Soviet space achievements, U.S 
still convinced that 


lieve 


ble-free 


argument, 


experts are they 


(Orbiting assembly plant 
for manned lunar vehicle) 


8-ft.-diameter command 
—— module (3 to 5 men) 


Storage 


7 Rendezvous radar 


Fold-out solar 
N power panels 


that Russia will 
send its cosmonauts to a moon landing 
from an earth orbit. The spacecraft 
that were hooked together were of the 
Soyuz type, with a capacity of 
from three to six men. Manned, a two- 
Soyuz hookup could be a counterpart 
to the U.S Air proposed 
manned orbiting Four of 
five of them, linked up like spokes of a 
Wheel, could serve as an assembly plant 
for a manned lunar vehicle 

Go for Broke? U.S oflicials 
were not particularly awed by the tech- 
nology involved in the Russians’ dock- 
The U.S has 


rendezvous in 


say. Increases chances 


each 


Force's 


laboratory 


space 


ing maneuver carried 
manned 
since Gemini 6 and 


in December 1965, 


out ten space 
first got together 
and the U.S. has 
all the guidance and control equipment 


necessary for automatic docking Sovict 


style. More significant, say NASA sci- 
entists, would be the safe return to 
earth of Luna 14 from its orbit around 


the moon. Such an accomplishment 


would open the way to a manned cir- 


100 





TIME Diagram by R.M. Chapin, Jr. 
(After painting in Pravda 
by cosmonaut Aleksei Leonov) 


will be first to put a man on the moon 

probably by late next year. The Soviet 
moon schedule, they point out, Was set 
back a year by the disastrous malfunc 
tion of Soyuz | (Time, May 5), which 
took the life of Cosmonaut Vladimir 
Komiarov. As a result, the Russians have 
been increase the tempo of 
They are now spending 
twice as much as the U.S., and 
hold a spare rocket in 
ness during major 


case the 


forced to 
space activity 
even 
booster read 
each shot in 
primary 
Russian Planets? The U.S. moon pro 
gram has been delayed for more than 
a year by the Apollo launching-pad 
fire. But despite the holocaust, and the 
flawed performance of the Saturn 5 
moon rocket three weeks ago, it is still 
ahead of the Soviet Union's. Engineers 
now blame the Saturn 5 failures on 
what appear to be a pair of rare flukes 
a leak in a fuel line and 
cut-ofl wires that shut 
down the wrong rocket engine. The Rus- 
sians have no moon rocket to compare 


space 


booster fails 


secondary 


crossed signal 


mammal 


with the Saturn 5, 
7.500.000 Ibs 


which is capable of 
of thrust. NASA Adminis- 
trator Webb they will 
soon test a moon booster with a 10,000,- 
OO0-Ib. thrust capacity. With the first 
Apollo orbit scheduled for Au 
Saturn 5-powered orbital 
tentatively set for November, 
that the U.S 


James believes 


manned 
gust and a 
mission 
NASA 
a half-year lead 

What looms beyond the moon? Rus- 
sian space efforts, says Mstislav V. Kel- 
dysh, president of the Soviet Academy 
already 


estimates sull has 


of Sciences, are focused on 
“the up of interplanetary sta 
tions and the reaching of other plan- 
ets.” By contrast, the moon now seems 
to be the end of the line to many U.S 
Hamstrung by cutbacks 
in appropriations, laboratories and space 
installations country 
laying off 


setting 





space scientists 
across the have 
been technicians, engineers 
and thousands. More 
important, they have been forced to sus- 
pend most planning for interplanetary 
“There is no question that 
things will be bleak in the ‘70s.” says 
NASA consultant and former Deputy Ad- 
ministrator Robert C. Seamans Jr. “The 
bleak.” 


scientists by the 


Missions 


question is how 


ASTRONOMY 
Taking the Pulse of Pulsars 


Under the careful scrutiny of increas- 
Ing numbers ol around the 
world 
the pulsars 


Scientists 


astronomy’s newest sensation 

continued to beep away 
last week, confounding observers with 
the breathtaking regularity of 
With unseemly haste, as- 
tronomers and astrophysicists conjured 
up possible explanations for the new sig- 
nals from them to 


publications Science, 


their sig 


nals. almost 


and rushed 
like Nature and 
hoping to be first in print with the the- 
ory that eventually 
In London a crowded, excited meeting 
of the Royal Astronomical Society 
devoted entirely to the pulsars 
Somewhat belatedly, Astronomer An- 
thony Hewish, leader of the ¢ ambridg 
University group that discovered pul- 
(Time, March 15), revealed the 
positions and the pulse rates of pulsars 
2. 3 und 4. One of them blips every 
seconds, another at | 


space 


Is proved correct 


Was 





sars 


1.27 19-second in- 


tervals—close to the | 
riod previously 
Pulsar 


ery quarter Ol a 


34-second pe- 
reported for pulsar |. 
+ pulses significantly faster: ev- 
second. In addition, 
Hewish estimated that the fast-pulsing 
source ts Only 50 light-years away, com- 
pared with the 200-light-vyear distance 
he calculated for pulsar | 

Blue Star. Using the coordinates giv- 
en by Hewish, Astronomer Frank Drake 
trained the giant Arecibo, Puerto Rico, 
radio telescope on pulsar 3 and 
that Signals 
composed of two closely spaced peaks. 


dis- 


covered each of its Was 
Ihe peaks were so sharp, he said, that 
the signal may originate from an ob- 
hundred miles 


3 were much larger, 


ject as small as a few 
across; if pulsar 
the peaks would be gradual and less dis- 


tinct. Using England's Jodrell Bank 
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Karuckhy — is mellowed and 
pampered in the barrel until it sips smooth 
and easy, 

It takes eight years for KT to have a 
flavor good enough to be worth what 
we have to ask for it 

There are other Bourbons that are sold 
when theyie two, four or six years old 

Kentucky Tavern is sold only 
when its eight years old. 








KENTUC KY ‘TAVERN 
the vintage year is the 8th. 








“This is the way we wash our clothes” 


was not a merry tune! 


ue Monday,” when the sun never seemed 


Remember 
to shine? Soggy cloth-smells ... daylong chugging of 
the washing machine... groaning of the hand-fed 
wringer? 

Those days disappeared forever when our friends 
the appliance makers decided that Monday could mean 
a lot more to Moms. Today, quiet, gleaming combina- 
tions of automatic washers and dryers attend to those 
all-day laundry chores in a matter of minutes. The touch 

of a dial makes the distinction between 
dungarees and dainties. Warm breezes on 
demand eliminate the crowded clothesline. 
Thanks to the appliance makers. 


Republic Steel makes a contribution ighter Mon- 
days (and Tuesdays), too — “idea” steels to support the 
appliance designers’ ingenuity. Steel for ranges with 
heating units so sensitive they won't /ef things scorch or 
boil over. Steel for home freezers that actually seem 
bigger inside than out. For decorator-styled refrigera- 
tors and air conditioner cabinets, portable dishwashers, 
and built-ins of every kind. 

Steel made to help brighten your day. 


You Can Take the Pulse of Progress at 


REPUBLIC STEEL 


CLEVELAND, OHIO 44101 
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re 
you 


a 
FUTURIST? 


Do you look ahead 

to a better life, education for your 
children, worry-free years for yourself 
and your loved ones? 


Do you program ahead 
—taking advantage of every possible 
opportunity? 


Do you provide ahead 
making sure that you can handle 
the problems which come to everyone? 


If you do these things, you are a 
Futurist. And Benefit Trust Life is 
built for you. 


Benefit Trust Life serves Futurists... 
with life insurance, hospitalization, 
major medical, and income insurance 
...for individuals and employee 
groups. Benefit Trust Life is expand- 
ing its sales and service organization. 
The man from BTL is a good man to 
know—or to be. Inquiries from experi- 
enced professionals are invited. 


INSURANCE COM PANY 


Chicago, Illinois 60626 


A mutual legal reserve life insurance company, licensed in every 
State, and known for more than 50 years as B.A.R.E 


Benefit Association of Railway Employees 


SBENE EIT TRUST Lirs 
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“my wife told me 
to write 
my Congressman” 


“T told her what I'd do about the balance of payments, urban renewal 
and our public school system. And that’s when she told me what to do.” 


Maybe she has something there, After all, getting her to accept 
your ideas isn’t the same as convincing the right public official. If 
gressman, Mayor or Councilman to know what 





you want your Co 
you think, tell him. In writing 





And to call attention to your messag ise a good bond paper 

| 
like Hammern Bond, the world’s best-known letterhead paper 
rhis crisp, white sheet adds importance to your point of view 








before you mail your letter, read it to your wife.) 


(And ren 
Hammermill Paper ¢ 





mpany (headquarters: Erie, Pa.) makes 


Hammermill Bond and 32 other grades of paper. There’s one for 


each of your prir ung and communication jobs 


A paper-thin voice is a powerful persuader. 








radio telescope, Astronomer Graham 
Smith discovered that the radio waves 
from pulsars are polarized, indicating 
that they pass through a magnetic field 
on their way to the earth 

Checking on the faint blue star that 
Cambridge University astronomers have 
associated with pulsar |, Astronomer 
William Liller located it on a number 
of Harvard Observatory photographs 
taken between 1897 and 1952 During 
that interval, he reported, the average 
visible light from the star had not var- 
ied significantly, And in California. As- 
'ronomer Allan Sandage announced 
that he plans to train the 200-in Mount 
Palomar telescope on the blue Star to de- 
tect any second-by-second variation in 





DRAKE AT ARECIBO 
Do the dwarfs do it? 


ts light intensity that might coincide 
with pulsar I's radio variation 
Meanwhile, pulsar theories continued 
to proliferate beyond the pulsating neu- 
tron-star and white-dwarf-star theories 
first’ sugvested by Cambridge astron 
omers. Princeton Astrophysicist Jeremi 
ah Ostriker suggested that the signals 
might be caused by rapully 
white dwarfs with a local disturbance 
on their surfaces. Signals from the dis- 
turbance would sweep across the earth 


rotating 


like a lighthouse beacon once during 
each rotation of such a star. British As. 
trophysicists Fred Hoyle and J. Nar- 
likar propose that the signals are con- 
nected with supernovas, or exploding 
Slars 


Enormously Wasteful. Several sci- 
entists have theorized that the pulses 
may be caused by white dwarf or neu- 
tron stars rotating rapidly around each 


other in a binary system: any Particles 


passing through the rotating and in 
lense magnetic field that must exist be 
tween the two stars would produce 


Strong radiation that would periodically 
sweep the earth. Others have suggested 
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The Dreyfus Fund is a mutual investment fund in which the | 
management hopes to make your money grow, and takes what 
it considers sensible risks in that direction. Your securities 
dealer or his mutual fund representative will be happy to give 
you a prospectus. { 


This is 
Tom Tatum, 


strongest man in Dickel Hollow. 
George Dickel put him 
to work down in the Hollow 
to make sure every drop 
of his Tennessee 

Sour Mash Whisky 
was soft and gentle 

as a puppy dog. 





George Dickel Tennessee 


Sour Mash Whisky. 





From Dickel Hollow Dickel 
where Mother Nature p aermon 





met Father Time. 
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Tryout 
for the Presidents 
All AmericaTeam 


April 1966: 


FORTUNE does a cost accounting and predicts that 
the Johnson administration underestimated the 


1967 cost of the Vietnam war 


April 1968: 
FORTUNE tells what another 


by $10 billion. It did. 


big escalation would 


cost, and what the impact would be on the economy. 


In the April FORTUNE, The New 
Arithmetic 
fense costs against a budget made 
obsolete by the Tet offensive, The 
article also shows that additional bil- 
lions will be needed for non-Vietnam 
defense outlays, and answers ques- 
tions on how these costs will affect 
inflation, deficit spending, balance-of- 
payments problems and the economy 
Also in April: The World's Freest 
Money Market—pressed by new curbs 
on capital outflow, U.S. business is 
looking abroad for new financing— 
and finding it. And—An alternative 
Strategy for Vietnam; Hughes Air- 
craft: The High-Flying Might-Have- 
Been; Litton Down to Earth; 
McGeorge Bundy and the New 
Foundation Style; and much more. 


of Defense assesses de- 


The April FORTUNE is packed 
with early warning, aimed at that se- 
lect group of men to whom simple 
news reporting is simply not enough 
In FORTUNE they find out not just 
what fas happened and what is hap- 
pening, but what could and should 
happen. What could you do with that 
kind of edge? 





For the Men in Charge of Change 








Sit-ups is one of the 7 exercises 

in this test of all-around physical fitness. 
Tryouts will be held in schools 
all over the country. 

There's still time to get in shape. 
Ask your school about the 
President's All America Team. 
Or write: President's Council 

on Physical Fitness 
Washington, D.C. 20203 




















that the intense gravity of a star in 
such a binary system would act as a 
lens, periodically intensifying and fo- 
cusing the radiation from the twin star 
passing behind it. 

There still is the remote chance, some 
astronomers feel, that the signals are 
being sent by distant, advanced civili 
zations. While admitting this possibility, 
Astronomer Drake, for one, stresses that 
there are strong arguments against tt. 
The signals, he notes, are transmitted 
over a very wide range of frequencies— 
an “enormously wasteful” procedure not 
to be expected of superintelligent be- 
ings. And if the signals from pulsar | 
are being transmitted in all directions 
from a distance of a few hundred light- 
years away from earth, the power level 
of the transmitting source must be about 
ten billion times greater than the entire 
electrical generating capacity of our civ- 
ilization—"“too high.” Drake says, “to 
be plausible.” 

Most scientists agree with Drake's 
reasoning, and a slight majority now ap- 
pears to favor the theory of extraor- 
dinary, vibrating white dwarf stars as 
the probable source of the signals from 
space. Said Jodrell Bank Astronomer 
Smith at the close of the Royal As- 
tronomical Society meeting: “It looks 
as if the little green men are now white 
dwarfs.” 


SPACE 
TV for Apollo 


After spending $20 million to de- 
velop a miniaturized on-board TV cam- 
era for the Apollo spacecraft and equip 
tracking stations to receive its signals, 
NASA officials last month decided to 
limit its use to only two brief transmis- 
sions—one during the third manned or- 
bital flight, the other while astronauts 
are actually walking on the surface of 
the moon. NASA's official reason for 
the curtailed use of in-flight TV was 
that the camera (which weighs only 74 
Ibs.) pushed Apollo too close to its 
weight limitations. 

The explanation was ridiculous on 
the face of it: using a camera less does 
not make it weigh any less. Shortly 
after the decision was made, however, 
word began to circulate in Houston 
that the true reason for the TV black- 
out was heated opposition from some 
of the astronauts themselves. The space- 
men objected strongly to being seen on 


worldwide TV in the scraggly beards 
and rumpled underwear that would 
show when their helmets and space 


suits were off. More important, they bri- 
dled at the idea that TV would enable 
ground controllers literally to look over 
their shoulders during the mission, sec- 
ond-guessing their every move. 

After the real reason for the $20 mil- 
lion cancellation leaked out, NASA 
quietly rescinded its blackout order. 
Thus, during the first manned Apollo or- 
bital flight—possibly late this summer— 
the U.S. will finally get its first live TV 
glimpse of astronauts in space 
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With over 1,750 


life insurance companies 
to choose from, — 
why should you choose us? 


There’s something unique about Investor 


It’s the way we do business with you. : : ae 
ry eS ; | Investors Syndicate Life Insurance 
We look at your total financial program 
» ; f ! and Annuity eyes sean 
We analyze your entire package of protection and Inv th & Marque 
* Mir j 
security Then we make a recommendation — per | : 
haps you need more insurance, even a different ! 
kind of insurance. Perhaps your needs are some 


thing other than insurance. 
We'll help you any way we can. Just call | 

‘ : a + | 

your local representative of Investors Syndicate | 


Life, or send the coupon. 


Investors Syndicate Life Insurance and Annuity Company, Minne: A subsidiary of IDS (Investors Diversified Services, Inc.) 
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Three... 
not going 
on four. 


More than 2,000 children 
die each year of leukemia— 
cancer of the blood-forming 
tissues. Important discov- 
eries in research laborato- 
ries are helping to extend 
the lives of many young vic- 
tims by precious months. 
So far, there is no cure, 


Many scientists believe, 
however, that cures will be 
found for leukemia sooner 
than for any other cancer. 


Research will save children 
in the future. But research 
is expensive. 


Give today. That they may 
have tomorrows. 


american 
cancer 
society “Se 





CINEMA 
it ci i ae 


NEW MOVIES 
Belle de Jour 


French Actress Catherine Deneuve 
is only 24, but she is already a veteran 
of 22 films in which she has been se- 
duced almost as often as Bardot, She 
is also France's fastest-rising female star, 
and is currently on view in the U.S. in 
three thoroughly dissimilar films. Ben- 
jamin is a frivolous froth of a costume 
piece, dedicated to the proposition that 
upper-class sex in 18th century France 
was frisky, witty, pretty and piquant. 
The Young Girls of Rochefort, a dis- 
appointing follow-up to Jacques Demy’s 
ethereal The Umbrellas of Cherbourg, 
is a treacly dollop of banality. But Belle 
de Jour is Bufuel. 

Spanish Director Luis Buiuel is 68, 
deaf and an acknowledged alcoholic; 
he has claimed that this—his 27th pic- 
ture—will be his last. True or not, Belle 
de Jour is a fitting capstone to the cu- 
rious career of an unpopular but near- 
legendary film maker whose favorite 
themes have been anticlericalism, mad- 
ness, fetishist fantasies and the wilder 
frontiers of sex. The Belle of this story 
is the masochistic wife of a successful 
young Parisian doctor who finds relief 
from her marital frigidity by working 
part-time in a whorehouse—not for con- 
ventional kicks but for the delicious 
indignities involved. Since other direc- 
tors have long since surpassed Bufuel 
when it comes to on-screen presentation 
Of sex, most audiences will not find any- 
thing visually shocking about Belle de 
Jour, They will find instead a cumu- 
lative mystery: What is really happen- 
ing and what is not? 

Interior Arrangements. The film 
Opens with a slow, evocative long shot 
of an open coach moving through the 
autumn leaves along the driveway of 
an estate. In the back sits Séverine 
(Catherine Deneuve) and her husband 
Pierre (Jean Sorel). They exchange af- 
fectionate pleasantries. Abruptly he or- 
ders the landau stopped; the coachman 
and footman drag Séverine screaming 
through the woods, strip her half-na- 
ked, string her up to a tree and whip 
her. Suddenly the scene shifts and she 
is in her bed, chaste and composed. 
“What are you thinking about?” asks Pi- 
erre. “About us,” she says. “We were 
in a coach...” 

So the film continues switching 
back and forth between Séverine’s real 
and fantasy worlds so smoothly that 
after a while it becomes impossible to 
say which is which. Obviously she 
doesn’t really disappear under the res- 
taurant table with her husband's lib- 
ertine friend and a broken wine bottle, 
But what about the episode in the flow- 
er-filled coffin at the duke’s chateau? 
Or the exquisitely painful encounter 
| with a fat, sadistic Japanese who tries 
| to pay for her services with a Geisha 
Club credit card? Does her uncommonly 








cuckolded husband really spend the rest 
of his life blind, mute and paralyzed 
after an attack by her gangster lover? 
Or is that merely another of Séverine’s 
interior arrangements? 

There is no way of knowing—and 
this seems to be the point of the film 
with which Bufuel says he is winding 
up his 40-year career. Fantasy, he seems 
to be saying, is nothing but the human 
dimension of reality that makes life tol- 
erable, and sometimes even fun. 

If this is his message, Bufuel dresses 
it up in Belle de Jour with unaccus- 
tomed cinematic smoothness. Instead of 
the brutal bludgeoning in black-and- 
white that audiences have come to ex- 
pect from such Bufuel classics as Viri- 
diana or Los Olvidados, Belle de Jour 
is composed in color with an eye to 


DAVID GAHR 





DENEUVE & CUSTOMER 
No way of knowing what is fantasy. 


elegance that is well suited to the 
cool beauty of Deneuve. 

Off-Screen & On. And she, as Sé- 
verine, has clearly come of age as an 
actress. Though she has played love 
roles off-screen as well as on (she has 
an illegitimate son by Director Roger 
Vadim), her big-lashed amber eyes are 
still limpidly innocent, her figure still ti- 
dily trim. Daughter of French Actor 
Maurice Dorléac, she stumbled into the 
movies at 16, when her older sister, Ac- 
tress Frangoise Dorléac,* suggested her 
for a bit part during a school holiday. 
Vadim used her in two films; they split 
up after their child was born. She is 
now married to British Photographer 
David Bailey. 

Typecast as a blank-faced ingénue in 
her early films, Deneuve is well on her 
way to becoming a serious star; besides 
making Belle de Jour, which won the 
grand prize at last year’s Venice Film 
Festival, she was the schizophrenic in 
Roman Polanski's Repulsion, played an 
updated version of Manon Lescaut 
called Manon 70, and has just finished 


* Who died in an auto accident last year at 
the age of 25, 
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For information, write the National Coa! Assoc 





Collector’s item? 


(Not if we can help it) 


We don't want our kids to have to go to a museum to see really fresh air. 

We want it all around them... fresh, clean, pure. But we live ina civilization 

that runs on combustion . . . and combustion can cause air pollution... whether 

it's your picnic grill or someone else's auto exhaust. The coal industry 

is spending millions to find pollution control methods that will let us all breathe 
easier. Coal's contribution to air pollution is minor . . . but our contribution to the fight 


is major. We don't want to leave our heirs bottled airs. 


stion, Dept. C, 1130 17th St., N.W., Washington, 0.c.20038 Coal for a Better America 
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Tick-tock... tick-tock... 


Rarer than rare! 7 
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OLD CHARTER DIST. Co., LOUISVILLE, KENTUCKY 
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the Bourbon that didn’t watch the clock... many long years! 





OLD CHARTER 


Kentucky's Finest Bourbon 
7 years old —approximately $6.95 a fifth 
10 years old—approximate $7.50 a fifth 
12 year Bottied-in-Bond -approximately $8.95 a fifth 
Local taxes and prices may vary by state 














Howard Reed is a born loser. 


That’s why he always travels with 
Bank of America Travelers Cheques. 


He may lose his car— but never his money. 
Because he carries our Travelers Cheques. 


, 


If anything happens to them, OEY 


° PUELERS (CHEQUE 40 Fs Sn ae 
he gets a prompt refund. st 540 772 055 " 
Anywhere in the world. f OO 

“ul rai ¥, 
Fe] 


And for the full amount. ie aaa 
He can’t lose — the world’s ei = 


largest bank guarantees it. # D Sold by leading banks everywhere 
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by W. F. Rockwell, dr. 


ROCKWELL MANUFACTURING COMPANY 


ITH 23 DOMESTIC manufacturing plants now, 

and major expansions and new plants com- 
ing along at a rate of two or three each year, we 
are making a significant, continuing investment 
in training of new production employees. We watch the return on this 
investment as carefully as any other, and feel we’re getting full value for 
our training dollar. 

There’s no great secret to developing effective new worker training pro- 
grams. Just a lot of hard work and the ability to innovate. For example, our 
training has run from 100% in-house to programs run entirely by cooperat- 
ing schools. And the schools have ranged from vocational/technical high 
schools through post high school technical institutions, to full 4-year colleges. 

We have had excellent experience in finding educators responsive to our 
training needs, at whatever level their schools. It’s another case of getting 
out of a program what you put into it, in our opinion. Having taken time to 
spell out our training requirements in detail, we find school administrators 
and teachers anxious to adapt their curricula—and their own investment— 
to produce the well-trained, motivated employees we need. 

As a result of these inputs, we’ve been able to get top-notch production 
employees for the high-quality, close-tolerance work our products demand. 
Some are ex-farmers, others retail clerks; many have come from the ranks 
of the “‘under-employed.” 

Training is good business, of course, but the human rewards which never 
show up on a balance sheet are just as important. 


* ar * 


Our Power Tool Division has just announced another first: a 17" drill press 
with not one, not two, but three operating variables. Taking them one at a time, 
the speed can be set from 230 to 4250 rpm, while running; next, the feed rate 
has a 10 to 1 stepless range to match material and hole size. The third variable 
is drill point pressure, which allows for thrust settings from those needed for 
very sensitive, precise power-feed drilling to full-thrust, big hole drilling —all at 
the touch of a fingertip. 
* * + 

We've tried to capsulize our business with the tag line that runs at the 
bottom of this column. It’s not too bad, when you consider we use only 14 
words of that tag to cover some 2,500 separate and distinct products. But 
now we’re stumped by two new products turned out by our Lima, Ohio, and 
Porterville, California, plants. A tribute to the ingenuity of the plants’ 
managers, who hate to see any space not being used, the products are soy 
beans and oranges. $2,809 worth of oranges were handled for us by a Cali- 
fornia packing house and we recently got a check for our entire soy bean 
crop totaling $197.17. 


* * * 


This is one of a series of informal reports on Rockwell Manufacturing Company, Pittsburgh, Pa., 
makers of measurement and control devices, instruments, and power tools for 22 basic markets. 


Rockwell 


MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
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Mayerling with James Mason and Omar 
Sharit. 

Michel Deville, who directed her in 
Benjamin, teels that her burgeoning suc- 
cess is due to something more than 
the common combination of pressagent 
and pretty face. Her demeanor is 
cool as ever, but she has learned to pro- 
ject an atmosphere that audiences find 
appealing. “It’s not really a question of 
expression.” says Deville. “Even the 
great Greta Garbo didn’t change her ex- 
pression that much, She just created a 
mood around her, and Deneuve is grow- 
ing more and more capable of doing 
the same.” 


The Scalphunters 


This amusing western has a_ racial 
equality angle, an avalanche, a loco- 


weed stampede, Shelley Winters chomp- 
ing cigars, and Agnes—an educated 
horse that sits on its rear end for a strat- 
egy conference with Burt Lancaster. 
Most important. it has Ossie Davis, one 
of the nation’s finest Negro actors. 

Davis is beguilingly guileful as a run- 
away slave who changes hands like a 
dirty dollar. He is captured by a band 
ot Indians, who unload him on Fur 
Trapper Lancaster as “payment” for 
the load of skins they steal from him. 
The redskins. in turn, are zapped by a 
batch of bounty hunters, who earn their 
living by selling Indian scalps for $25 
apiece, and Davis gets himself captured 
by these private” enterprisers. Their 
queen is Shelley Winters, a refugee 
from a fancy house. She nurses her sto- 
gi¢ on a brass bed in the covered wagon 
of the No. | Bad Guy (Telly Savalas) 
and keeps complaining about the smell 
from the scalps. 

The scalpers have Burt's furs now, 
so he trails them as they trek, schem- 
ing to get his own back, while Davis 
makes himself useful around the wag- 
on {at one point he gives Shelley a 
wash and set that would do credit to 
Kenneth or Alexandre). The rest of the 
movie is devoted to Lancaster's strata- 
gems—this is where the brilliantly pho- 
tographed avalanche and the stampede 
come in—and Davis’ rather pat redemp- 
tion trom the psychological bonds of 
slavery, In the end, the scalpers get 
their just deserts, of course, and the In- 
dians get revenge, plus Shelley. Who 
rides off into the sunset? Ossie and 
Burt, both of them on Agnes, and so 
caked with mud that they are the same 
color—a_ brotherly beige. 


La Chinoise 

If a thing is worth doing, it is worth 
doing badly; in this spirit the youth of 
Paris plays at planning revolution. Or 
SO it appears in this porous satire by pro- 
tean Director Jean-Luc Godard (TimMe, 
Feb. 16). 

In a stripped-down flat, a cell of 
Maoist incendiaries gather to plan the 
decline and fall of practically every- 
body. The short-wave radio blares a 
ceaseless stream of news from Radio Pe- 
King; quotes from the Chairman are 
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_ Friendly, 
Familiar, 
Foreign 

and Near 


J) Lo 
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Ontario stirs 
‘S, you. Its contrasts 

absorb you. With 

new insights into the past 

through authentic reconstruc- 
tions like Sainte-Marie 
among the Hurons. Or British- 
flavoured pageantry, so much 
a part of Ontario's heritage. 
You go from the colour and 
richness of luxuriant crop- 
lands to the stark brooding 
grandeur of the mineral- 
wealthy Canadian Shield. 
Live the way you want. Loaf 
in the serenity of a secluded 
campsite on one of our 
quarter million sparkling 
lakes. Or head for the comfort 
of a splendid modern resort. 
Your whole family will find a 
fresh new feeling for life 
in Ontario, Land of Great 
Adventure Vacations. Make 
plans to visit us now, with 
this for a starter: a free 
48-page colour adventure 
book. Write to: Department of 
Tourism and Information, 
Room T3, Parliament 
Buildings, Toronto. 


ONTARI 


Canada 
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) When you're 
‘through playing 
hop-Scotch.. 


Settle down 
with Grant’s 


“Fashions” in Scotch are fickle. Brands are 
“in” one era. And out the other. But when 

you ve experienced enough to have acquired 
a taste for Scotch, fashions are for the social 
butterflies. You want a Scotch that delivers 
the taste of Scotch the whole highball 
through. Then, as long as you're up, 

get Grant's. A blend of 8-year-old masters... 
like Balvenie, Glenfiddich, and other 

superb scotches. Grant's is proud to make 

a point of the Scotchness of its taste. 


Grant’s drinkers 


think Scotch 
tastes wonderful. 5 


BLENDED SCOTCH WHISKY 86 PROOF © IMPORTED BY. 
NICHOLS & COMPANY, N.Y. BLENDED AND cy 
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Looking for 
a systematic way 
to accumulate money? 


Do it with installments through an ISA plan. 


With an Investors Syndicate of America simple as that. To find out more, send for a pros 
plan, tell us how much you'd like to accumulate _ pectus-booklet. 
over a specified number of years. And we'll tell 
you how much a month you pay on this plan to 
meet your goal. It’s like purchasing on install- 
ments or paying yourself so much a month, every 
month. When you complete the plan, you have 


the amount you set out to accumulate. Just as 
. . Addres 


! 
| 
| 
| 
| Gin 
rF 


You can get this plan only through an IDS representative. 
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He is a doctor. 
He likes a“sound ticker” 


T&M was built for him. 


Thomson & McKinnon measures the pulse of the market. 

How? With a hard-driving, information-gathering team of partners, 
analysts, technicians, and registered representatives. With 
ultramodern electronic equipment that feeds important facts 
from all the major markets into each of our 39 offices. With 
probing T&M research that analyzes business and economic 
trends, That's how we select stocks that appear to have 

healthy profit potentials. 


T&M, 
THOMSON & M°KINNON 


Stock Exchange 










Isn't this the kind of professional approach you 
want when planning your investment program? 






Members N.Y & other pri pal secur mmodity exchanges 





Chicago: 231 So. LaSalle Street » Anderson + Duluth « Evar sville + Ft. Wayne + Indianapolis 
Kenosha + Lima + Madison + Milwaukee - Oshkosh « South Bend = Offices inthe United States and Canada 
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WIAZEMSKI 
Red for the complexion. 


read with the stentorian zeal of the 
newly converted; lectures propound dia- 
lectical double-think (“A revolutionary 
party carries out a policy whenever it 
takes an action. If it’s not a correct poli- 
cy, it's a wrong one”). 

In La Chinoise, the title is a sardon- 
ic reference to a girl (Anne Wiazemski, 
the second Mme. Godard) who fancies 
herself a China doll. Godard pokes fun 
at her windy braggadocio and her com- 
rades’ pompous planning with number- 
less nose-thumbing cinematic _ tricks. 
Players step out of their roles to tell 
the camera their biographies. Scenes 
are interspersed with stills of Alice in 
Wonderland, pictures of Stalin, shots 
of comic strips. The director's off-cam- 
era voice constantly interrogates his per- 
formers, who stop acting to reply. Vi- 
sually, La Chinoise is almost entirely 
successful. The rapid shifting of sub- 
ject matter, the kinetic attack on the 
attention span, the dazzling use of pri- 
mary colors and skeletal cinematic com- 
position all suggest the possibility of 
transferring minimal art from the mu 
seum to the movies. 

Unfortunately, Godard this time has 
squandered his prodigious technique on 
a feeble fable about a one-dimensional 
collection of bourgeois undergraduates 
who appear to be trying on Red to see 
if it flatters their complexions. In the 
end, nothing about La Chinoise can be 
taken seriously—neither the mock-rev- 
olutionaries, who cannot commit a ter- 
rorist. act without knocking off the 
wrong man, nor Godard, who fails as 
a satirist because his preening pupils, 
full of the pop and pap of the New 
Left, are already a satire on themselves. 
Despite sonorous allusions to such ma- 
jor artists as Brecht, Goethe and Dos- 
toevsky, La Chinoise is only, like its 
subject, scan-deep: dazzling on the sur- 

| face and virtually vacuous beneath, 
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Is there 


eB ilodle) (arb cemeltuslel(s 
retirement plan 


for the self-employed? 





Now, there is. And here’s how you can take advantage of it. 


Under the provision of the Keogh Act 
(HR-10), IDS developed and now can offer self- 
employed people a flexible retirement plan. This 
flexibility permits you a wide choice of ways to 
build your retirement program. The plan allows 
you to use whole life insurance, retirement annui 
ties, four mutual funds, or a combination of these 
investments. This same flexibility is also available 
to individual members of associations which spon- 
sor this plan. 

Find out how you can make this flexible 
retirement plan work for you. Your IDS represen- 


tative will prepare a plan geared CO your specil 
needs For tree pre spectus-be ok lets and additional 


information, please send the coupon. 
I 





Investors Diversified Services 
Investors Building, 8th & Marquette ~ 

| 
I receive tt | 





| 
| 
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This flexible retirement plan is available only through your IDS representative. 
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TIME-LIFE BOOKS ANNOUNCES 
THE PUBLICATION OF 


A PICTORIAL BIOGRAPHY OF AN 
EXTRAORDINARY AMERICAN 


THE STORY OF MARTIN LUTHER KING IN TEXT AND PICTURES 


BY THE EDITORS OF TIME-LIFE BOOKS PRICE $1.50 





$1.50 Available at newsstands, bookstores, and wherever 
books and magazines are sold. 


Publisher's profits are being donated to the 
Southern Christian Leadership Conference. 





I married a bartender 


6 YEARS OLD. IMPO IN BOTTLE FROM CANADA BY HIRAM WALKER IMPORTERS, INC., 
DETROIT, MICH. 868-PRDOF. BLENDED CANADIAN WHISKY, 





| married a somebody who can wait all day for a fish to 


~ I married a very special somebody everybody seems to 

vite, double bogey 5 times in 9 holes, or sit half the night ir : like. | married a bartender. 

duckblind—and love every minute of it owr. Note trom Hiram Walker: Since May is National Tav 
| married a somebody who can reel off sports statistic 


political argument, and give 





ern Month, won't you join us in a toast to your favorite 


sympathy to the love man-behind-the-bar? 


n laugh at a stale joke f 


rember your name even 


the same breath 





irried a somebody wil 





isten to an endless story, and ren 
f he’s only met you once 
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